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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Forecast—The Calorific Standard. 


Ir has sometimes been felt that there might with advantage 
be a greater display of enthusiasm on the proprietors’ side 
of the table at the meetings of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany ; but it must be said that the silence of the proprietors, 
and the perfect unanimity that existed, at the meeting last 
Friday, were the most eloquent testimony that, in the circum- 
stances, could have been given of the proprietors’ confidence 
in the Governor (Sir Corbet Woodall, D.Sc.) and his col- 
leagues. The proprietors have enjoyed such a long un- 
interrupted run of improving prosperity under the modern 
administration and policy, that they fully appreciate that 
any set-back can only be temporary, and due to abnormal 
conditions. As it happens, the causes that operated against 
the Gaslight and Coke Company, and resulted in the past 
half year ending without the full dividend being earned, are 
so manifest and so universal that no intelligent proprietor 
could fail to recognize the unavoidable. It is not by any 
means the first time that the Company have during, and 
prior to, the tenure of the chair by Sir Corbet had to dip 
into the undivided profits in order to level-up the sum that 
is required for dividend; but history will repeat itself before 
long by succeeding half years supplementing, instead of 
trenching upon, the undivided profits. Coal and oil ex- 
cepted, the half year just closed (as indicated in commenting 
upon the accounts last week) would not have projected its 
adverse points so acutely had the second half of 1912 not 
been such a flourishing one in the matters of gas consump- 
tion and the market values of residuals—the increase in gas 
consumption having in that half year been of a character 
that had not been witnessed in a similar period for some 
seventeen years. The Company are in a strong position ; 
and there is no room for any pessimism with an enormous 
and constantly growing business connection, and reserves of 
the substantial character that exist as the result of the far- 
reaching protective policy of the administration. 

What is likely to issue from the working in the immediate 
future is really far more interesting in the circumstances 
than what has occurred in the immediate irregular past ; 
and the managements of gas undertakings generally, and 
investors in particular, will be curious to ascertain the most 
competent views, based on the broadest possible outlook, on 
the subject. In the Governor’s speech, the prospect as he 
sees it will be found set forth in a nutshell. In the case of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company, coal will continue to be 
used, under the current high-priced contracts, the whole of 
this half year, so that there will be no relief in this respect. 
Sir Corbet shares the opinions of those who believe that the 
proper reading of the portents is that the price of coal will 
not be kept up very much longer—that, in fact, it is already 
definitely on the down-grade. There will be thankfulness 
for any small recession; but we rather incline to the view that 
every possible effort will be made tostem the reflux of prices 
even to a level compatible with prevailing conditions. We 
should be quite content if the factors that were real in the 
fixing of prices were allowed to have fair play, and if they 
were not supplemented by others of a fictitious and resisting 
order. Oil is now receding ; so that things are much more 
hopeful for all undertakings having carburetted water-gas 
plants, and a large stock of coke. An ebbing price for oil 
ought to have some contributory effect towards easing coal 
prices. The market value of coke is at present low; and 
scrutinizing the position carefully, Sir Corbet does not see 
that there is much chance of any greatly enhanced credit 
on account of residuals in the current half year. Atmo- 
spherical conditions are an uncertain quantity; so that no 
faithful or dependable prognostication can be made in re- 
gard to gas consumption. There may be further economies 
in working; but it is not anticipated by the Governor that, 
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in the case of the Gaslight and Coke Company, they will 
go far towards relieving the heavy burdens. The General 
Manager (Mr. D. Milne Watson) and the Chief Engineer 
(Mr. Thomas Goulden), however, assured the proprietors at 
the meeting that they, their staffs, and the men would work 
strenuously to lighten the burdens of the half year; and they 
will keep their word. There has been a large measure of 
working success in recent years; and when the Company 
are relieved from the enactment which binds them to the 
dual standards of illuminating power and calorific value, and 
come under the single standard, there will be a larger oppor- 
tunity of doing better still. The result of the current half- 
year’s working, however, is likely to find the Company under 
the necessity of dipping deeper than in the past half year 
into the undivided balance; and thereafter, it is hoped and 
believed, there will be a return to more normal conditions. . 
At the present time, there appears to be the fullest justi- 
fication for thinking that this will be the course of events. 
Meanwhile, we feel confident that there will be no thought 
anywhere (where provision has been prudently made against 
the “rainy days” from which the gas industry, in common 
with bumanity and the whole world’s affairs generally, is not 
exempt) of following any other than the determination of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company not to raise the price of 
gas. There we have in brief Sir Corbet’s forecast ; and it 
will be very generally accepted as a safe one, and the advice 
as judicious. 

There were two meetings of the Company on Friday ; the 
second being a special one to ratify the movement of the 
Board to obtain through Parliament release from the illumi- 
nating power standard, and to modify the terms of their 
calorific value clauses, so as to do a very proper part in pro- 
moting uniformity in calorific testing and expression—the 
terms adopted in the draft Bill being those in the South 
Suburban Act of 1912, which have since been very gene- 
rally followed. To all intents and purposes, the charac- 
teristics of the gas supply of the Company will not be in 
any way altered. But there is no reason whatever why the 
Company should be fettered to two standards while all other 
gas undertakings have only one. Moreover, what is pro- 
posed will not in any way injure the small proportion of the 
consumers who for some minor purpose still require a lumi- 
nous flame. The illuminating power test has always been 
a source of trouble; so much depending upon the personal 
equation. It has indeed been generally held in the industry 
that the test is a pernicious and unreliable one; and by no 
one was it assailed with greater vigour in Parliament 
than by the late Sir George Livesey and the staff of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. That the consumers 
will not suffer from the Gaslight Company’s proposal is 
evidenced by the fact that, during the strain and stress of the 
coal strike in 1912, the London County Council relieved the 
Company from penalty testing for illuminating power, and 
during that time there was practicaliy nothing to complain 
about, although the Company were able to work regardless 
of the luminous power of the gas fey se. That is all they now 
ask to be allowed to do; and the experience will appeal to 
Parliament. True the London County Council are putting 
themselves in the position to oppose the Bill; but this can 
only be a pure formality and a protective step, inasmuch as 
the Company are not asking for anything more than that 
to which the Council have already been parties in the cases 
of the South Suburban and the Wandsworth Companies. 


An Advantage of Hard Times. 


Harp times are not an unmixed evil. Upon some people 
they have a chastening effect; upon others they have a 
stimulating effect. They have the latter upon those con- 
cerned in the administration and management of gas under- 
takings, who try, and as a rule very successfully, to minimize 
the ill-results of times of adversity. We are not altogether 
sure that their success does not accuse them of a certain 
amount of laxness in times of good conditions and gratifying 
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report ; but we hope that one result of the present experi- 
ences will not be that the coalowners will flatter themselves 
that the hard times they have been instrumental in inflicting 
have had a salutary side to them, and so a partial justifica- 
tion. However, the success of gas managements under ad- 
verse conditions (which might well be very discouraging) in 
bringing down the effects to the narrowest possible limits 
shows an excellent amount of vitality and resolution on the 
part of administration and officers. The Chairman of the 
Commercial Gas Company (Mr. W. G. Bradshaw), at the 
meeting of the proprietors held last Thursday, spoke quite 
frankly on the subject. All are satisfied with the progress 
of the concern. But Mr. Bradshaw confesses that, being 
confronted with circumstances that menaced a good financial 
showing, the Chief Engineer (Mr. Stanley H. Jones) and 
those working with him had been casting around to ascertain 
where fresh economy and higher productive results could be 
brought to book; and in this they have been successful. So 
the Chairman philosophically agrees that hard times are not 
an unmixed evil. 

The Company have suffered in common with other gas 
undertakings in having to pay higher prices for coal and oil, 
and in receiving less for their residual products. This last 
half year they were paying 2s. 14d. more per ton of coal 
than in the corresponding half of 1913, and 4s. gd. more per 
ton than two years ago. What such figures as these mean 
against any gas undertaking and its customers is easily cal- 
culated. To most concerns the first-named figure repre- 
sents about 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, and the second one 
nearly 5d.; though the Commercial Gas Company have an 
advantage in this respect over the majority of gas under- 
takings, in that they are making, or rather made last half 
year, an average of 13,726 cubic feet per ton. But these 
increases in price are an enormous tax on the gas industry 
generally, and on the part of the community not over-flush 
in this world’s riches who are such large patrons of the in- 
dustry, as well as on the country’s manufacturers, who both 
for power and heating are also considerable users of coal 
gas. What the additions to the cost of raw material mean 
in the aggregate is likewise easily calculable. Reckoning 
an average increase of only 2s. per ton upon the cost of coal 
delivered on the works, compared with the corresponding 
half of 1912, and a consumption of 17 million tons of coal 
by the statutory and non-statutory concerns of the United 
Kingdom, we arrive at the enormous additional payment for 
coal used in gas making of £1,700,000; while, calculating 
upon a 4s. gd. per ton difference in cost compared with two 
years ago, the additional cost of coal per annum for gas 
making in the United Kingdom would be £4,037,000. These 
increases per ton in the cost of raw material coming one upon 
the other, and accompanied by falls in the market values of 
residuals, are big strains upon a gas undertaking, and are 
sufficient to be discouraging instead of stimulating. It is to 
be sincerely hoped that Mr. Bradshaw is right in his surmise 
that the signs are that the prices of coal will decline. In 
this he is in agreement with Sir Corbet Woodall. Trade 
is not so booming now; but home trade and home demand 
constitute only one factor now in ruling the price of coal. 
There is the foreign demand to be reckoned with, and that 
has been on the upgrade; and there is the joint interest of 
coal owners’ pockets and coal miners’ earnings resting upon 
the maintenance of prices. 

The higher make of gas per ton of Durham coal is one 
direction in which the Company have achieved economy. 
During the big coal strike in 1912, too, necessity com- 
pelled the carting of coal from Wapping to Stepney, instead 
of barging it; and the experience disclosed the fact that 
water carriage under some circumstances is not so cheap as 
road transit. The canal has lost this traffic between Wap- 
ping and Stepney, and the coal now passes between the two 
places by road—an incidental advantage being that the 
Stepney station has now attained an economy in working 
which puts it on a level with the other works. The position 
of the coke market has also led to an experiment with coke 
for steam-raising on the Company’s ships; and there again 
an economy is found compared with bunker coals. All this 
is to the good, and may be commended to the notice of 
others for investigation if their own circumstances are such 
that, in one direction or another, they can make use of the 
experiences. There is no doubt, too, that if gas under- 
takings in other quarters can do something to promote a 
strike among coal porters and carmen (we do not suggest 
that the Metropolitan Gas Companies did anything of the 
kind), they will find it an advantage ; for the strike in London 





did an excellent part in energizing the demand for coke, 
and it is hoped that the good of this will spread and be per- 
manent. The same with gas for heating. Just as “hard 
“times are not an unmixed evil,” so they are “ill-winds 
“that blow nobody good;” and the Company have, in the 
early cold weeks of this year (which synchronized with the 
strike of the coalmen) found both the consumption of gas 
and of coke ascending, and giving a good start to the busi- 
ness of the year. Oil has descended in price. We only 
want coal to do the same; and, with the fulfilment of the 
promise that the markets for residuals will make, at any 
rate, a partial rebound in values, then we shall see the pre- 
sent eatings into undivided profits stopped, or narrow sur- 
pluses converted into the more substantial ones to which gas 
undertakings are accustomed. 


Electricity for Gas-Works Use. 


ALTHOUGH electricity is now largely generated and used on 
gas-works, and the qualifications of gas engineers have to 
extend to the economical production of electrical energy, 
it is seldom that the subject is brought before our tech- 
nical organizations for consideration other than incident- 
ally. Probably the reason for reluctance in bringing forward 
as a technical topic for open discussion the use of the 
electric drive on gas-works is that some engineers regard 
it as an act of transgression against the gas-engine drive. 
That is a narrow view totake. The fact that the electric 
drive is adopted shows that the gas engineer is professionally 
catholic and broad-minded ; and that, in such special cir- 
cumstances as travelling retort-house machinery, the trans- 
port of material by the telpher system about the works, 
and mechanical operation dotted about in different places 
(instead of being concentrated), there is economy in having 
a central power generating plant—preferably driven by 
gas-engines—and distributing energy from that centre. If 
it was only a question of the adoption of a gas-engine here 
and there, with machines conveniently grouped, so as to be 
driven by shafting, then electrical operation would not have, 
for economical and working reasons, a place in any gas- 
works. In the circumstances, hearty welcome is given to 
the paper that Mr. G. Herbert Haynes, of Liverpool, read 
at last Saturday’s meeting of the Manchester Junior Gas 
Association, and which paper will be found very useful to 
any gas engineers who intend laying down an electric gene- 
rating plant. 

Given the choice of the two forms of power—steam and 
electricity—no engineer of a gas-works would to-day think 
twice of casting his preference for the former, with all its 
attendant losses ; for there is no question as to electricity 
being, of the two, the ideal form of power in an exten- 
sive works with isolated machinery. But where a large 
amount of steam is required on a works for water-gas pro- 
duction and other purposes, and considering the availability 
of boiler fuel, one cannot dismiss steam from consideration 
as being altogether out of the running. It is somewhat 
hard on the gas-engine that Mr. Haynes should place it in 
the same category in relation to steam on the score of losses. 
He declares, early in the paper, that a remark that he has 
made as to losses with steam driving “applies with equal 
“ force to those works which have either a moderate-sized 
“gas-engine driving a long line of shafting, or a multiplicity 
“of small engines with a high loss of efficiency in each.” 
Gas engineers are not in the habit of decrying their own 
goods; that is one of the secrets of their commercial success. 
Therefore, we do not like the reference, in relation to gas- 
engines, to a “high loss of efficiency,” as the modern gas- 
engine, especially the gas-engine driven on town gas, has in 
these days attained quite respectable thermal and working 
efficiencies. The recent paper by Mr. W. A. Tookey before 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers showed how, in the 
investigation he had made under actual working conditions, 
he had found gas-engines operating at excellent efficiency, 
and many, with little adjustments, were also brought up to 
a greater perfection. When we come to the competitive 
points of view, the question of relative reliability as between 
gas-engines and electric-motors has to be taken into ac- 
count; and in this the experiences of the insurance com- 
panies indicate that the average percentage of breakdowns 
is greater in the case of the motor than in that of the gas- 
engine. But Mr. Haynes is considering the question from 
the point of view of the gas-works, and “ JournaL” readers 
know at what he is driving. At the same time, we do not 
want unnecessarily to give power competitors an opening 
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to make points in the prosecution of their business without 
disclosing the circumstances. 

Having settled on electricity as being the best form for 
distributing power about an establishment having such di- 
verse requirements as a large gas-works (although under 
other circumstances where gas-engines could be economi- 
cally employed, gas-pipes are a cheap means of distribution 
power), the question comes in as to the prime mover to be 
adopted for generating purposes unless energy is going to 
be obtained from the town electricity system. Very few 
gas-works take current from town cables, and not always 
because of the price, but, in view of heavy responsibility 
resting upon their mechanical operations, the greater re- 
liability of having the generating plant under their own 
immediate care. Therefore the almost general practice 
among gas engineers of possessing their own electricity 
generating plant with the engines and dynamos in dupli- 
cate. Mr. Haynes prefers the gas-engine as the prime 
mover, which is a very natural thing. Indeed, we do not 
know of any installation of electric generating plant that 
has been put down purely for gas-works purposes in which 
anything else but a gas-engine has been used. There may 
be a few with steam-engines. But it has struck us as 
rather curious that, in certain cases where the business of 
electricity supply has been attached to a gas undertaking, 
the Diesel engine has been adopted, with all its intricacy, 
loopholes for breakdown, and need for an attendant who is 
a fully qualified mechanical engineer. The vagaries of the 
oil market have lately in these cases inflated generating costs 
in an unpleasant manner; and altogether there is not now 
such a leaning on the part of electrical engineers towards 
Diesel engines, in view of the uncertainties they bring in 
their train. On the contrary, electrical engineers look 
more graciously to-day on the gas-engine for generating 
purposes; and we shall, it is expected, hear of develop- 
ments before long in the utilization of town gas at electricity 
generating stations. 

There are many useful hints in Mr. Haynes’s paper that 
are worth consideration and bearing in mind in laying down 
an electricity plant ona gas-works. But, inconnection with 
the distribution of the energy, it is very essential to exercise 
care over the use of bare conductors in positions where an 
explosive mixture may be formed. There have been certain 
ugly accidents due to this. It is a good idea to standardize 
the motors as far as possible, in order to avoid carrying 
in stock a large assortment of spare parts. But the choice 
of a motor is very important in view of the characteristics 
that prevail on a gas-works; and Mr. Haynes did well to 
emphasize this point. The motor to which he refers as 
having run 2280 hours without stopping must be an excep- 
tional one ; and, in the general interests, it is a pity that he 
did not put some distinguishing name to it. Regarding the 
generating costs, a charge of only 5 per cent. for deprecia- 
tion does not appear sufficient to cover repairs, renewals, 
and depreciation for a plant including two 40 B.H.P. gas- 
engines and two 27 k.w. direct-current generators, and doing 
the work described. The paper, however, is a very useful 
one. We compliment Mr. Haynes upon it, and for having 
introduced for open discussion a topic that is to-day of great 
technical importance on gas-works. 


Turbo Exhausters. 


Tue experiences with large exhausters at the Windsor 
Street Gas-Works of the Birmingham Corporation have 
not been, for the Engineer, Mr. J. Foster, the most plea- 
sant ; and he has come to the conclusion that their mechani- 
cal design is wrong, and their efficiency low. In an article 
in another column, Mr. Foster explains some of the diffi- 
culties experienced, and how he tried to surmount them, with 
partial success, but disconcerting drawbacks. These were 
sufficient to induce him to look into the merits of the turbo 
type of exhauster. But for gas-works purposes the experi- 
ence has been very limited—the Mariendorf Gas-Works 
being the only ones (so far as is known) where the new 
type of plant has been actually tried, though, in connection 
with coke-oven plants, it has had larger use. However, 
Mr. Foster becomes a pioneer in large gas-works practice 
in this country in adopting the turbo exhauster as made 
by the British Thomson-Houston Company, Limited; and 
if the present experiences are confirmed by a longer use, 
the makers of the old forms of large exhausters will have 
to look well to their laurels. The machine is described in 
detail and illustrated in Mr. Foster’s article; and the 





description is sufficient to assure of the machine giving a 
good account of itself. It looks robust; and it is robust. 
It is free from vibration, and is noiseless. It adapts itself 
to any load. Its guaranteed steam consumption is rather 
below that of the ordinary exhauster; and, in five months’ 
experience, the actual steam consumption has been well 
within the guarantee at any load. The saving in lubricat- 
ing oil promises to be a substantial one. The ground space 
occupied is small. The only question is wear and tear; 
but the wearing parts are such that the upkeep cannot be 
considerable. It is, of course, only possible to speak of 
the working of the new turbo-exhauster from Mr. Foster’s 
article; as he is the only town-gas engineer in this country 
who has yet had any actual experience with the machine. 
But the favourable account before us is such that there is 
confidence in saying that he will not be the last. 








Exhibitions. 

Towards the end of his address to the proprietors of the 
Commercial Gas Company on Thursday last, the Chairman 
(Mr. W. G. Bradshaw) paid a handsome tribute to the Chairman 
(Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc.) and Directors of the South Metro- 
politan Company for what they did, single-handed, in demonstra- 
ting the value of gas for lighting and heating purposes at the 
Ideal Home Exhibition, as well as of coke heating. There was 
also a word of regret that greater support had not been forth- 
coming for Mr. Carpenter’s scheme for a gas-lighting display at 
the Anglo-American Exhibition this year, as well as the promise 
of material aid from the Directors of the Commercial Company 
if the scheme was revived. 


An Institution Junior Paper. 


Special interest will be taken in an announcement made at 
the South Suburban Gas-Works last Saturday by the President 
of the London and Southern District Junior Gas Association, to 
the effect that Mr. Edward Allen, the President of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, has issued an invitation to the English Junior 
Gas Associations for one among their members to read a paper 
at the annual meeting which is to take place in Liverpool next 
June. To whichever Association may fall the privilege of sup- 
plying the reader of the paper, we are sure the whole of the 
Juniors will greatly appreciate the honour that has been done 
them; and we look with a considerable amount of confidence to 
a good contribution being the result of this indirect form of 
“recognition.” It may be pointed out that something in the way 
of an account of research work, or a comparison of systems, 
is what is wished for, and not a description of plant. If advan- 
tage is to be taken of the offer, there is no time to be lost. 


Coke Selling. 


The “ Bulletin” of the British Commercial Gas Association 
this month is in the main dedicated to coke, and it makes excellent 
and useful reading. We are glad to see the Association setting 
out in this new branch of work; for there is a closer association 
between gasand coke, through custom forthem being both domestic 
and industrial for heating purposes, than there is between gas 
and any other residual the gas industry trades in. There is 
gratification, in an article by “F.W.G.” that the recent cold 
weather and the London coal porters’ strike have together helped 
to ease things a bit in the Metropolis.. But we are afraid that the 
big strike in the London building trade will do something to delay 
the consumption of coke in certain industrial quarters; and this 
will act as an unwelcome set-off to the good influences of the cold 
weather and the strike. 


Tar Committee. 


In the same article, “ F. W. G.” suggests that a subject that 
might well be considered by the General Committee is as to 
whether the establishment of a Coke Committee in connection 
with the Association should not be followed by one dealing with 
the question of developing the sale of tar. The question of the 
formation of an independent Tar Committee was first raised 
by the “Iron and Coal Trades Review” last December; and, in 
discussing the proposal on Dec. 16, we suggested that in view 
of the tar producers being sulphate of ammonia producers, the 
Sulphate of Ammonia Committee might look into the question of 
broadening their work. We do not desire to do anything to damp 
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the ardour of the active spirits of the British Commercial Gas 
Association ; but tar is hardly a subject for that body to deal with. 
In present circumstances, they had better restrict themselves to 
the cultivation and protection of the markets for gas and coke. 
“ F, W. G.” is, however, apparently encouraging the notion that 
the Coke Committee might be followed by one for tar. In refer- 
ring, however, to sulphate of ammonia, he gives a very good 
reason why a Tar Committee should be left for (say) the Sulphate 
of Ammonia Committee to look after. He says: “The work of 
the Sulphate of Ammonia Committee is so closely allied to, that 
it might really be combined with, ours, but for the fact that other 
interests than those of the gas industry are represented on that 
Committee—those of the shale oil and coke-oven trade for 
example.” This being so, wherein is tar differently situated. The 
British Commercial Gas Association could not work for the bene- 
fit of the tar business of the gas-supply industry without con- 
tributing to the benefit of producers outside the industry; and all 
producers should subscribe to the cost of the work. There is also 
the other reason, as to gas and coke being a sufficient field for the 
British Commercial Gas Association. 


Modern Conditions and Titles. 


There were several features about the proceedings at last 
Saturday’s meeting of the Tottenham District. Light, Heat, and 
Power Company, which are of interest. The first is the change 
in the title of the Company, which arises from the fact that the 
Company are now the statutory electric light suppliers in Wood 
Green, and they are out to do business wherever they can in 
light, heat, and power. What is there in a name? There is 
much in some cases; and the alteration in the title of the 
Tottenham Company is significant of the change that has come 
over the gas industry, and of that which is coming. There are a 
large number of companies prosecuting a big business in gas for 
purposes other than lighting who operate under the names that 
the long-ago predecessors of the present administrators gave 
them. “The Gas Light and Coke Company ” is the style of the 
largest Gas Company in existence; it is the title, with the dis- 
tinction of the name of a town before it, of many other gas com- 
panies. But it is a title that is too narrow to-day, and is not 
expressive of the business done. But appellations of statutory 
companies cannot be altered without sanction from Westminster. 
We should like to say more about the out-of-date names of many 
companies ; but, in turn, some of our readers might have a peg 
atus. The registered title of the “ JourNAL ” is the “ JoURNAL OF 
Gas Licutine ” with a long appendix, and it is the title by which 
the oldest paper devoted to the service of the gas industry has 
always been known—that is, for sixty-six years. We are loth 
to part with the name for old association’s sake, though the paper 
is equally well known the world over as the “Gas JourNAL ”— 
wherever gas is made and distributed, or wherever coke is the 
primary product of coal carbonization, or wherever the chemical 
industry comes in touch with the gas or coke-oven industries. But 
to-day the contents of the “ JouRNAL” show how incomprehensive 
and erroneous is the registered title. This, however, is a case 
in which the name does not matter much, so long as the contents 
of the paper give readers a full survey of the main topics in which 
they are concerned—whether technically, commercially, or finan- 
cially. We have often considered the question of imparting a more 
modern touch to the title; but the old one survives discussion. 





Automatic Lighters and a Public Contract. 


In his address at the Tottenham meeting, Sir Corbet Woodall 
referred to a remarkable effect of automatic lighting and ex- 
tinguishing upon the expenses attaching to public lighting. On 
the expenditure side of the half-year’s revenue account, public 
lamps have only been responsible for an outlay of £1331 for 
lighting and repairing, as compared with {£2425 in the corre- 
sponding half of 1912. The district is an extensive one; and, 
considering this, the charge for the past half year compared with 
former periods seems to be a ridiculously low one. Dividing 


the charge (which includes depreciation on the automatic lighters) 
by the number of street-lamps, the result is 5s. 6d. per lamp for 
the half year; and this takes no account of the gas saved. It 
would be interesting to work out how this contrasts with other 
Public lighting demands in the present the exercise 
of the utmost economy; for the competition is getting more 
strenuous. On this point, Sir Corbet savs: “Owing to the use 


districts. 





of these automatic lighters, we have been able to reduce the 
price of gas for public lighting to the benefit of the ratepayers, 
and have succeeded in securing a contract with the Tottenham 
Council for a period of ten years.” This long-period contract was 
obtained by excellence and economy in public lightirg. 





Pension Fund. 


The employees of the same Company are extremely happy 
over the position they occupy both in connection with co-partner- 
ship and the newly launched pension fund. Owing to the rapid 
reductions of the price of gas (it is now 2s. per 1000 cubic feet), 
the employees are receiving a bonus on salaries and wages of 
g per cent.; so that there is plenty of room for working a pension 
fund in conjunction with the co-partnership scheme. The mem- 
bers contribute to the pension fund 3 or 4 per cent. on salaries or 
wages, according to age at entry; the Company contributing a 
sum equal to the members. At the men’s request, two-thirds of 
the amount payable by them is charged to the withdrawable part 
of their co-partnership bonus—the remaining third being paid 
in cash. The pension provided by the fund is one-sixtieth of the 
member’s salary or wages on retirement for each year of service; 
with a maximum of forty-sixtieths, or two-thirds—the pension age 
being 65 years. In other words, a man at 65 who has been forty 
years with the Company will receive a pension for life of two- 
thirds of his salary or wages at retirement. To existing co-part- 
ners, the matter was left quite optional; but their appreciation is 
attested by the statement that 98 per cent. of them have joined 
the fund. The Tottenham men (the Enfield ones are included) 
evidently know a good thing when they see it. 


Fancy Goes a Long Way. 


It is worth noting, as an illustration of the large part that 
imagination plays in our daily life, that, although the mains have 
not yet been connected up between the Tottenham and Enfield 
areas, and the status quo has been maintained, and will be for 
some few weeks yet, the Company have, on the one hand, been 
greatly complimented over the improvement of the supply in the 
Enfield area, and, on the other hand, have received complaints 
as to its deterioration. However, the chimera that, at any rate, 
is found in the latter will completely fade away as the effects are 
felt of lower prices and the advantages of being consumers of the 
commodities of a more powerful Company, and a Company pos- 
sessing greater resources. Those who have given form to com- 
plaint on the products of imagination will then join forces with 
those who have already tendered their congratulations. 


The Growth of Co-Partnership. 


Intimation is made in the news columns of to-day’s issue of 
the addition of another name to the already substantial list of 
co-partnership gas undertakings; and the hope may be expressed 
here that this will lead to further accessions on the part of those 
who have so far remained outside the movement. The Redhill 
Gas Company’s scheme, it will be admitted, is well calculated to 
secure the objects sought by its introduction—namely, to give all 
the employees an inducement beyond their salaries and wages to 
take an interest in their work and in the welfare of the Company, 
and (by affording them an opportunity to become stockholders) to 
permanently improve their position in life. The Company is a 
sliding-scale one, and the bonus is arranged on the same lines— 
with a more generous percentage when the price gets below a 
certain figure. For the first five years, the bonus will be entirely 
in stock; and after this one-half will be in stock, and the other 
half will accumulate at interest. There are some desirable re- 
strictions placed upon withdrawal, so that the men may not be 
easily tempted to waste the money; and all co-partners will sign 
an agreement. The employees will very soon find themselves 
property owners; for though the Board have only quite recently 
adopted the principle, each co-partner will on June 30 next (if he 
has been in the Company’s regular employ for twelve months 
at that date) be credited with a full year’s bonus. 





Motor Fuels from Gas-Works. 

We are inclined to think that Dr. W. R. Ormandy, at the 
Society of Arts last week, in discussing the question of the sources 
of motor fuels, fairly well represented the position of town-gas 
works in the matter of contribution, though some of his other views 
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could well be challenged. We do not believe thestripping of town 
gas for the purpose of supplying motor fuels is ever likely to 
become a practical proposition, unless some unforeseen radical 
change takes place; for there is not much sense in spending (say) 
2d. for the purpose of obtaining a doubtful 2d. in revenue. But 
Dr. Ormandy is also of opinion that no great trust can be placed 
in coke-oven plants to help to relieve the situation in regard to 
the demand for motor fuels, in view of the facts that gas suppliers 
are looking to the use of part of the coke-oven gas production for 
town use, and that the demand for metallurgical coke is limited 
and variable. Low-temperature carbonization he regards as 
altogether too flimsy a proposition, seeing that the production of 
oil spirits will depend upon the attitude of the public towards the 
use of the par-carbonized coal—a use that gas and gas coke are 
so strongly assailing. Altogether, the paper (from which extracts 
are reproduced this week) does not do anything to buoy-up the 
hope of those interested in motor fuels of getting substantial 
relief from the high prices of petrol that have been for some time 
past and are now ruling. But if the coal carbonization industries 
cannot meet the entire demand for motor fuels, they can do some- 
thing towards easing the position to the extent of their capacity 
for producing motor spirit. Dr. Ormandy is on the side of the 
alcoholists ; and he naturally examines (and that favourably) the 
position from their point of view. Another thing he predicts is 
that the demand for oil will outstrip the rate of fresh develop- 
ment of wells and other sources of supply. This is the opinion 
of Professor Vivian B. Lewes; and it is an opinion that oil users 
wish it were possible to dismiss as being ill-founded. 


Public Interest in Municipal Affairs. 


Attention has frequently been drawn in many quarters to the 
lack of interest shown by ratepayers generally in the doings of 
their local governing authorities, though it is true one sometimes 
notices complaints by them of high rates and shortcomings on 
the part of their representatives. It is natural, of course, that 
the malcontents should display more activity than those who are 
content; and this, in a way, is unfortunate, because it is apt to 
lead at times to incorrect results. The recent case (recorded in 
another column) of the poll at Leeds, regarding a section of the 
Corporation Bill designed to permit of a supply of water being 
furnished to Doncaster, affords an illustration of a disappointing 
attitude of ratepayers on matters which are really of serious im- 
portance to them. Here, out of close upon 100,000 eligible rate- 
payers, something under 10,000 trouble to go to the poll. Ten 
per cent. voting on a matter in which all should take an interest! 
And the result has been the rejection of the scheme—not, of 
course, by the ratepayers of Leeds, but by a very small section 
of them. There is probably much truth in the theory advanced 
that, while the opponents polled almost to a man, the omission to 
vote was on the part of those who favoured the scheme, or, at all 
events, who were content to leave the decision in the hands of the 
Council. And if this is the right explanation, it affords poor en- 
couragement to those councillors who are spending much time 
and much effort in promoting the welfare of the city. While not 
wishing to pronounce either for or against the particular scheme. 
now in question, one may urge that, if ratepayers are ready to 
find fault with the actions, and what they may consider may be 
the results of the actions, of their representatives, they should be 
at least equally ready to encourage what they find no reason to 
condemn. The Leeds scheme, we are assured, will be introduced 
again by means of a new Bill; and it is to be hoped on that occasion 
the 100,000 eligible ratepayers (should a poll be necessary) will 
display a greater sense of their duty as citizens than they have 
done in connection with the present clauses. The suggestion 
that disgusted strikers have been responsible for the throwing-out 


of the scheme, helps to show the need for a real rousing of the 
ratepayers, 











PERSONAL. 


The Directors of the Leslie (N.B.) Gas Company appointed Mr. 
A. Mitchell, of Kettle, as Manager; but the Directors at Kettle 
promptly raised Mr. Mitchell’s salary, and now Leslie has ap- 
pointed Mr. Joun Dou t, the assistant at Kelty, to take charge of 
the works. 
ms: RuFus Ex.is has been appointed Manager of the Birstall 

istrict Council’s Gas-Works. Mr. Ellis has been associated 





with the works for more than twelve years, and has acted when 
necessary as temporary manager. He commenced work there as 
a boy. He holds the City and Guilds of London certificate in 
“Gas Manufacture,” and the Dewsbury Technical School’s certi- 
ficate for chemistry. 


We are pleased to learn from the current number of the “ Co- 
Partnership Journal” of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
that Mr. C. J. DickENson Gatr, of Vauxhall, has been elected a 
Fellow of the Chemical Society. The Editor of the above-named 
publication, referring to the matter, said: “ Mr. Gair has been for 
many years in charge of the chemical laboratory at Vauxhall, and 
his work there has shown him to be possessed of scientific know- 
ledge and ability which deserve the recognition he has now re- 
ceived.” 





OBITUARY. 





The death is announced, as having taken place on the aist ult., 
of Mr. CHARLES PRICHARD, of Lynn, Massachusetts, one of the 
Past-Presidents of the American Gas Institute. 


An Italian paper which came to hand yesterday contained the 
news of the death in Rome, early last week, of Rag. ERNESTO 
Sanna, the Manager of the municipal gas and water works at 
Cagliari. 

The Gas Committee of the Burley-in-Wharfedale Urban Dis- 
trict Council have lost their Chairman, through the death last 
week of Mr. CHARLES CrortT. Deceased, who was 63 years of 
age, had been ailing for some months; but his death took place 
with painful suddenness, his wife finding him dead in his chair on 
Tuesday morning, with a chess-board and men in front of him. 

We have only just heard of the death, on Dec. 26, of Mr. W. 
PorprpLEWELL BLoxam, at the early age of 53. Mr. Bloxam will 
be remembered as having at one time held the appointment of 
“Scientific Adviser” to the Sulphate of Ammonia Committee. 
Mr. Bloxam’s first appointment was at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, where he was for twelve years demonstrator in the 
Chemical Laboratory. Later, he undertook research work at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in 1901 was sent to the 
Presidency College, Madras, as Professor of Chemistry. After- 
wards he proceeded to the North of India to investigate the culti- 
vation and production of indigo at the Dalsingh Serai Research 
Laboratory ; and two years later returned to England and was 
sent by the India Office to continue his researches (in conjunction 
with Professor Perkin) at Leeds University, where he stayed for 
three years before coming to London to the Sulphate of Ammonia 
Committee. 








Association of Consulting Engineers. 


The inaugural dinner of the Association of Consulting Engineers 
was held at the Whitehall Club, Princes Street, Westminster, on 
Monday of last week, under the presidency of Mr. G. Midgley 
Taylor, Chairman of the Committee of the Association. Among 
the toasts, may be mentioned that of “ The Association of Con- 
sulting Engineers,” which was proposed by Mr. J. H. Balfour 
Browne, K.C., who said that the Association were doing good 
work, both for themselves and for the public, in keeping up the 
standard of the profession ; and that of “ The Guests,” submitted 
by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, with the remark that the Association 
had been charged with being a trade union and a purity party, 
and he did not object to either. It was, Mr. Boulnois added, very 
necessary that the consulting engineer and expert witness should 
be beyond suspicion. They had many precedents for what they 
had done. Both the legal and medical professions had their trade 
unions; and even the House of Commons was a society of the 
same kind. Acknowledgment of the services rendered by Mr. 
A. H. Dykes was made by Mr. James Swinburne, in proposing 
“ The Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer of the Association.” 





Early Days of Coal Gas.—In their page of ‘“ Engineering 
Notes ” last week, the ‘ Daily Telegraph” wrote: In these days 
of coal gas, it is difficult to realize how keenly the introduction of 
gas lighting was combated a century or so ago. We are reminded 
of this by the perusal of a copy of the “ Morning Chronicle” of 
March 23, 1808, in which there occurs the following interesting 
passage: “It having been rumoured that a petition to Parliament 
will shortly be presented to render the use of gas lights universal, 
Mr. Hyde respectfully informs the legislators of this Empire that 
he will this evening submit to their inspection the properties of 
the carburetted hydrogen gas, and demonstrate by the most un- 
erring experiments the evils that must inevitably result from the 
introduction of gas lights.” The same Mr. Hyde also announced 
that, at 22, Piccadilly, he would give “ an exposition of gas lights 
in which insalubrity of the carbonated hydrogen gas, and the 
fallacy of the pretended inventor’s assertions, will be proved by 
the most unerring and conclusive experiments ;” and he naively 
added: “The whole will be concluded with a beautiful selection 
of philosophical fireworks produced by hydrogen gas.” It is diffh- 
cult to imagine what would be Mr. Hyde’s remarks if to-day he 
could look upon a modern 4o00-candle power high-pressure gas- 
amp. 
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ANOTHER GAS PROSPECTUS. 


East Pembrokeshire Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited. 
WE are not fascinated by, and are not going to recommend, for 
favourable consideration, the prospectus of the East Pembroke- 
shire Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, through which pro- 


spectus the public are invited to buy something in the nature of a 
“ pig in a poke.” It is one of the promotions of the United Gas- 
Works Development Company, Ltd., whose abortive Somerset 
and Gloucester Gaslight and Coke Company we did not like. 
Some of those who parted with money for that concern were 
exceedingly glad to get it back again; but those people who 
made application have now received notification from the Secre- 
tary of the East Pembrokeshire Company (who occupy an office 
or offices, or a desk, at the same address as the United Gas- 
Works Development Company, at No. 14, Victoria Street, S.W.) 
that they are entitled to a preferential allotment of shares, and 
suggesting the advisability of making early application, as “ after 
the lists are open to the public, preferential allotment could not 
be guaranteed.” This solicitude for the disappointed applicants 
‘or shares in the short-lived Somerset Company invites respectful 
“ympathy, which we find it hard to confer, because there are a 
-ew points about the prospectus that those considering applica- 
ion should investigate. In the contracts we notice the name of 
Frederick Colman bulking largely. He occupies divers positions 
in connection with this promotion. On the one hand, as a 
Director of the United Gas-Works Development Company, 
Limited, he is interested in the flotation; on the other hand, 
as Trustee and one of the Directors of the East Pembrokeshire 
Company, he is further doubly interested. We have no ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Colman. There is another Director who 
is regarded as a highly valuable acquisition. He may be, for 
aught we happen to know. Mr. J. M. Rainsford is his name; and 
it is stated that he has been “associated for upwards of forty 
years with the largest London and suburban gas amalgamations.” 
It does not say in what capacity Mr. Rainsford has been so asso- 
ciated. But at any rate it stands to our shame and discredit that 
we should have been unacquainted with, and utterly oblivious to 
the existence of, a gentleman who for upwards of forty years has 
been associated with the largest London and suburban gas amal- 
gamations. We should like Mr. Rainsford to send a list of the 
amalgamations with which he has been associated, so that we may 
add to the lustre of that association by extending the intelligence in 
our columns. Sir George William Kekewich, K.C.B., D.C.L., and 
J.P., and Mr. F. C. Murray, M.Inst.C.E., are also on the Board. 
The Consulting Engineer to the new East Pembrokeshire Gas 
Company is Mr. George A. Smith, C.E., described as a “ Consult- 
ing Gas Engineer.” We do not find the name in the membership 
list of the Institution of Civil Engineers; and we do not know it as 
that of a recognized “ consulting gas engineer.” 
_ The nucleus of the business of this new Company, which takes 
its high-sounding name from the eastern part of a county, is 
situated at Narberth—the works being old-established and free- 
hold. To be exact, they have had a life of forty years. During 
their life, they have not expanded with noticeable vigour. Mr. 
J. H. Silcox has been pleased to part with the works, freehold, 
and business for £1250; and the Development Company in turn 
parts with them for £1500, and there is to be 74 per cent. com- 
mission handed over to them for underwriting £5000 of capital. 
The preliminary expenses up to the time of allotment (exclusive 
of underwriting commission) have been fixed at £1500. The 
Development Company, having agreed to provide the prelimi- 
nary expenses, are to be refunded this amount, together with 
150 fully-paid preference shares, and 150 ordinary shares. It is 
proposed that the capital shall be £20,000—equally divided into 
7—seven !—per cent. preference shares, and ordinary shares of £5 
each. Asa bait, the promoters guarantee the 7 per cent. divi- 
dend on the preference shares, and 8 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, for one year. A second bait is that as the Company are 
only registered under the Limited Liability Acts, and are not 
governed by a Special Act of Parliament (which investors usually 
consider to be a good thing), the dividend on the ordinary shares 
is unlimited. The prospectus shows how the shares and stocks 
of a number of gas undertakings have very largely appreciated; 
but unfortunately for the promoters of this new concern, the com- 
panies quoted are working under statutory authority. Investors will 
note that works carried on as these East Pembrokeshire ones are 
not in a very certain position in regard to the opening up of roads 
and so forth for carrying on their business. Although the original 
vendor only got £1250 for the works, Mr. Smith, “C.E., Con- 
sulting Gas Engineer,” estimates that, when the extensions of the 
distribution system are carried out, there will be a net profit of 
£3042 38. 7d.; the price of gas being 4s. 6d. He is a remarkably 
good calculator who can work out an estimate under the conditions 
existing at Narberth, and under conditions very much prospective, 
to the point of odd pence. The estimated consumption of gas 
being 24} million cubic feet, the profit is equal to about 2s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet! A further simple calculation shows that this sum 
will allow of the payment of 7 per cent. on the preference shares and 
14 per cent. on the ordinary shares, with a balance to thegood. This 
is all surmise, and no better term can be found for it. Once before 
we told the United Gas- Works Development Company that, before 
there could be commendation on our part of their schemes, they 
would have to be investigated by a Consulting Gas Engineer who 





is recognized as such by the gas industry. We do not know Mr. 
Smith. He may honestly believe in his own published computa- 
tions ; but we are not disposed to accept them, with our knowledge 
of what can be and is done in rural areas, unless endorsed by 
someone whom we know, and, knowing, believe in, as a consulting 
gas engineer. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


THE new half-watt lamp is receiving, from central station engi- 
neers, a large demand for experimental purposes; and so many 
gas engineers have doubtless had an opportunity of seeing the 
new high-power rival with which they 
have to contend, and which before they 
saw the lamp in the “ flesh,” and had 
their optical members upset by the eye- 
torturing glare, was the subject of comment in the ‘“‘ Memoranda” 


and leader columns. Some of our electrical friends are bent on 
making as big an impression as possible with the lamp by expos- 
ing it to view in all its nakedness, and thus flying in the face of 
the prudent advice that has been tendered them as to shielding 
the eyes of the public from the enormously high intrinsic 
brilliancy. If lamps of this kind are used in our public ways, 
something ought to be done by the authorities to compel the 
shielding of the highly incandescent fine filaments. One evening, 
early last week, it was noticed that outside the Ediswan place in 
Queen Victoria Street, a half-watt lamp was fixed just above a 
hoarding round the doorway, without shielding of any kind. The 
result was that as pedestrians got into proximity to the lamp there 
was an involuntary movement of the eyelids, occasioned by the 
insistence of the eyes for protection. Just by Blackfriars Bridge, 
there are shops exposing naked half-watt lamps. People who put 
offensive and injurious lights in public places—lights with an out- 
rageously high intrinsic brilliancy—ought to be brought to book just 
as anyone else would be who committed a nuisance in a public 
thoroughfare. It comes to this, if the exposure of such high in- 
trinsic brilliancy lamps is to be allowed, then people will have to 
walk about at night time wearing tinted glasses, or else eye shields 
or blinkers. It would be more in accord with the fitness of things, 
and with personal comfort and appearance, for the shielding to 
be done at the lamps. Hard by the Mansion House Station, at 
the General Electric Company’s business premises, there are four 
of the lamps inside the windows ; but the Company have had the 
decency to shield them by semi-indirect fittings. But even then 
there is a strong glare from the translucent protection. 


Involuntary 
Blinking. 


The new lamp having anintrinsic brilliancy 
eight times that of the ordinary metallic 
filament lamp has set the makers to work 
producing protecting fittings for them for 
outdoor use. Protection is needed, not only on account of the 


high intrinsic brilliancy, but owing to the intense heat of the 
bulb of the lamp, which will not stand exposure in inclement 
weather. The fittings are therefore being made with a special 
scheme of ventilation, in order to keep the enclosed lamps as cool 
as possible. Siemens Bros. have produced one form of lamp 
casing, with opalescent globe, which, complete, looks much like an 
ordinary low-pressure high-power gas-lamp for shop purposes. 
These outer casings will give the lamps a very heavy appearance. 
The casings are manufactured in three sizes. The first is suit- 
able for 600 and 1000 candle power half-watt Jamps, and is 144 in. 
diameter by 24 in. long. The second is suitable for 1000 and 
2000 candle power half-watt lamps, and is 18 in. diameter by 
28 in. long. The third is for the 3000-candle power lamps, and 
is 22$ in. in diameter by 30 in. long. The Wardle Engineering 
Company are making another form of casing, which is rather 
novel. There is the top casing much the same in form as an arc 
lamp top. Covering the globe of the metallic filament lamp is 
a dome-shaped reflector, and suspended below the lamp is an 
opal conical reflector, with the apex pointing tothe lamp. The 
filament of the lamp is not below the rim of the top reflector ; 
but nevertheless when the lamp is hung up the filament will be 
visible to the eye. However, it is claimed that the horizontal rays 
are reflected from the interior of the reflector back again at the 
desired angle; the upper and the lower rays being reflected at a 
similar angle from the opal conical reflector. The rush to produce 
protecting casings for half-watt lamps is eloquent of the views at 
any rate of some of the makers as to the immediate and imper- 
ative necessity for them. 

A candid speaker on matters electrical is 
Mr. J. W. Beauchamp, the Engineer of the 
West Ham Corporation Electricity De- 
partment, and he is not only candid, but he has an excellent ima- 
gination, the products of which do not necessarily coincide with 
the futurist pictures drawn by other people. At the recent dinner 
of the staff of the department, Mr. Beauchamp referred to the 
introduction of the half-watt lamp; and.he rather thinks that it 
will force electrical engineers to realize that the supply of elec- 
tricity for lighting must sooner or later attain the nature of a bye- 
product. There was confession that the lighting load in West 
Ham is comparatively small; and there were comments which 


The Half-Watt 
Lamp Envelope. 


Visions. 
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indicated that something wonderful would have to be done in 
the borough to obtain compensation, if half-watt lamps were put 
on the market in small candle powers. It would require 500 elec- 
tric vehicles charging day and night to bring in the revenue dis- 
placed, or 2000 private houses would have to adopt electric cooking. 
This reference to cooking made our friend dilate a bit on this 
subject; and he presented his hearers with a rather quixotic pro- 
posal, which somewhat reminds of the method of cooking on 
Sundays at the village baker’s. Kind soul that he is, the baker, 
for a small consideration per householder, foregoes the privilege 
of attending church or chapel ; and, while those who are scrupu- 
lous as to their public devotions are in church or chapel, he cooks 
their dinners in bulk. Mr. Beauchamp (like Mr. Seabrook) is of 
opinion that very reasonable tariffs will have to be adopted in 
order to get electric cooking into private houses. He pointed to 
what has been done in the case of restaurants, and attributed 
their “ success” with electric cooking to the fact that the capital 
outlay is spread over a large number of meals, and in this way 
the cost is more quickly recovered. He forgot to mention that 
most of the restaurants that have taken on this additional risk 
are in close, if not direct, connection with the local electricity 
departments, and receive as much nursing as a baby born with a 
silver spoon in its mouth. Another reason for the “ success” is 
that the apparatus is worked at a higher duty than is possible in 
domesticservice. With all the advantages of the restaurant, we have 
heard a few reports to the effect that the “success” of which there 
is public notification is not altogether untarnished, and there are 
such things as meters kept under lock and key to protect them 
from prying eyes. In the case of the dwelling-house, even when 
the apparatus can be hired, the cost of the incidental wiring is 
spread over a comparatively limited number of meals, and so is 
the rental. With the restaurant, too, the cooking load factor is 
high. Mr. Beauchamp went on to suggest that it might be possible 
to help the solution of the problem by the introduction of co-opera- 
tive cookery. In this way the housewife would be spared a great 
deal of the drudgery and the waste that results from the present 
individual system of cooking. If the cooking could be done for 
groups instead of for individuals, Mr. Beauchamp thinks it would 
be better. We are not there yet. 


The point made by Mr. Beauchamp as to 

The Tariff Question. the reasonable charge being necessary for 
cooking and heating purposes, was, as 

indicated, one upon which Mr. Seabrook had something to say at 


the last meeting of the Point-Fives Association, as noticed last 
week. He is confident that under the system of a primary charge 
for current (based on the rateable value of premises) for household 
use, the secondary charge (where the undertaking can afford it) 
must not be higher than 3d. per unit, for competitive purposes in 
the cooking and heating business. The rateable value system is 
considered an absolute essential to the progress of cooking and 
heating ; but, as we have before pointed out, the system itself is 
likely to limit the adoption of electrical working, even assuming 
the initial cost of apparatus, maintenance, and the over-all effi- 
ciency were all that could be desired. The number of people in 
a community is limited who can afford the primary lump sum or 
who will venture to have such a sum added to their present 
obligations—whether the primary charge be based on a high per- 
centage or a low percentage of the rateable value. The “ Elec- 
trician”” appears to have somewhat belatedly come to very much 
the same conclusion. It says: 

Looking at the question from the consumer’s point of view, it must 

be remembered that a high primary charge kills the business, and like- 
wise, unfortunately, a high secondary charge kills it equally. We are 
quite sure that a great deal of harm is done by those tariffs which, on 
account of simplicity, seek to impose a high primary charge upon the 
consumer. No consumer will adopt electric heating and cooking ona 
large scale at first. He will try it first on a small scale in competition 
with other methods; and if he has to pay a high primary charge, he 
will feel that the price per unit comes out so high for limited require- 
ments that he does not think it worth while to make a start. On the 
other hand, it is useless to imagine that a high secondary charge with 
a low primary charge will carry an undertaking very far, for the simple 
reason that the domestic consumer who uses electric energy for cooking 
and other purposes may require a considerable amount of energy, and 
here again competitive prices become essential. Nor doesa simple flat- 
rate meet the case. In order that the greatest progress should be 
made, we think that tariffs should be as elastic as possible; and 
although it is undesirable to have an endless variety of tariffs, we think 
there certainly should be sufficient alternatives to encourage the con- 
sumer who wishes to start in a small way as well as to encourage the 
class that is prepared to take large quantities of energy. 
There is a good deal of thinking about this; but it expresses 
what other people have thought. The most obvious thing is that 
the question of tariffs, in relation to current circumstances, is in 
as great a muddle as ever. 


For a long time past professors who may 
know something of the subject, and others 
who profess to know something of it but 
of a surety do not, have had much to say 
about the saving of life that there might be if persons who re- 
celve an electric shock had immediate attention. But from the 


A Resuscitating 
Corps. 


reported fatalities, there does not appear to be any lessening of 
the number of persons who die after receiving electric shocks; and 
the evidence of death resulting from voltages of a low as well as 
a high order continues to expand. If anything could be done 








more than is done at present, surely the Government Depart- 
ments controlling electricity supply would see to it that steps 
were taken to secure application. A correspondent of the “ Daily 
Telegraph,” writing from Winnipeg, states that last year the 
Electric Workers’ Union there had 66 members fatally shocked, 
or more than twice as many as in 1910; and he firmly believes 
that had proper means of resuscitation been adopted, the unfor- 
tunate victims would have been brought back to life. However, 
the correspondent has not himself, though he has given considera- 
tion to the subject, anything very effective in the way of sugges- 
tion to advance in connection with it. He thinks that the various 
engineering colleges and universities should have embodied in 
their curricula of electrical engineering a thorough course of in- 
struction in the various methods of resuscitation. That is all 
right so far as it goes; and we hope that by this time the idea has 
been already matured. It is also suggested that all cities should 
have a central committee composed of good first-aid men of the 
medical and electrical professions, who could always be reached 
by telephone or other means, so that two or three of the members 
could repair immediately to the sceneof an accident. There does 
not seem to be anything very brainy about the suggestion. A 
permanently available committee would cost money—but the 
necessity for such a committee is surely rather a striking testi- 
mony to the “ safety ” of electricity. 

A few instances of fatalities through elec- 
tric shock will illustrate the necessity for, 
if possible, something more being done to 
protect men’s lives. Recent fatalities 
reported on have nearly all been at low voltages—well within the 


domestic range. There is the case of a banksman, named Walker, 
who was killed on Jan. 16 at the Digby Colliery, Kimberley, 
which is supplied with alternating current, at 110 volts, by the 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire Power Company. The man 
merely came in contact with a bare place on the lighting system. 
A man named Bradley, towards the end of last year, was killed at 
the works of Messrs, Mawson, Clark, and Co., at Dunston-on- 
Tyne, owing to a shock received from a hand lamp (250 volts). 
He was found grasping the metal work of the lamp with both 
hands. Another case of shock through a hand lamp occurred at 
the works of Messrs. William Bayliss, Limited, which firm were 
subsequently fined £55 and costs for failing to comply with cer- 
tain of the Home Office regulations. A man named Faraday, 
working in the garage of the factory received a shock from the 
lamp, and could not for a time get released from it. Those who 
attempted to relieve him from his awkward and unpleasant situa- 
tion also received shocks. A boy named Dunning lately met with 
his death at a colliery at Grimethorpe, near Barnsley, through 
touching a live electric wire. A very singular case is that of 
George Barton, of Hyde, who, while working at the Cheshire Cheese 
Hotel, Gee Cross, received a shock through grasping the cellar-door 
handle, the rear part of the latch of which pierced the wood casing 
of an electric wire, and came in contact with the latter (220 volts). 
James Waugh, a fireman, at No. 3 Broomrigg Colliery, of the 
Banknock Coal Company, also died through receiving a shock 
from an electric cable. A coal-cutter appears to have been in- 
stalled in a wet place. One of the three phases on the coal- 
cutter itself was earthed, apparently through moisture causing 
sparking from the terminal to the frame of the coal-cutter. There 
was another leak almost opposite where the body was found. 
The hypothesis is that the cable was, in consequence of these 
defects, made alive when the deceased was handling it. The 
“ Electrical Times” might reprint this paragraph among its model 
copy for Electric Supply Publicity. The facts would be nearer 
the mark than a romantic statement written and printed in an 
ancient Hygiene Manual by Dr. E. A. Parkes, M.D., F.R.S., of 
which statement Dr. Parkes himself lived to see the folly. Cannot 
“Meteor” get something modern and reliable for his paper on the 
subject of atmospheric pollution by gas, and as to the injury that 
it is supposed by electricians to cause—something that applies to 
the conditions of to-day, and not something written in a past age 
when even “ M.D.’s” and “ F.R.S.’s”” were occasionally prone to 
adopt traditional sayings without putting them to scientific test. 
We can question these things with assurance. There is no ques- 
tion about death being possible at voltages within the range of 
domestic electricity supply. The numerous poor fellows who are 
in their graves to-day as a consequence of electric shock bear 
fearful testimony to that. 


In the editorial columns a fortnight ago, we 
dealt with the “ F.I.C.,” whom “ Meteor” 
of the “ Electrical Times” had retained 
for the purpose of assisting him out of the stupid position into 
which he had placed himself by intervening in a matter about 


which he innocently divulged the fact that he did not know any- 
thing. The best reply that “ Meteor” can make is this : 


Do what we will, we cannot please the “ JouRNAL oF Gas LIGHT- 
ING.” We quoted the “Lancet’s” strictures as to “The Bane of 
Sulphur in the Gas Supply,” and the “JournaL” challenged us to 
substantiate our comments. During the few weeks that we omitted 
to comply, we had to writhe under implications of cowardice and 
falsehood. We then published an article on the subject by “F.I.C.,” 
a chemical expert, hoping that this attention on our part would be ap- 
preciated. Butno! We read that“ Meteor ” manifestly got out of his 
depth, and so had to call in help. And of “F.1.C.” we read that he 
is a broken reed, that his own arguments tell against him, that he knows 


Death at Low 
Voltages. 


The Runaways. 
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nothing of air purity and ventilation, he has strayed outside his bounds, 
and that his reason for withholding his name is not such as we alleged. 
We shall really have to give up the controversy, for there is no possi- 
bility of parrying arguments of this nature. Lately, moreover, we have 
begun to suspect that it would be ungallant todoso. We would not 
argue ad hominem if we could; but perhaps we couldn’t ? 


So it has come to this, that “ Meteor” cannot justify his posi- 
tion; and our description of “F.I.C.” has evidently had to be 
accepted by our meteoric friend as correct. Otherwise “ F.1.C.” 
would have tried to, at any rate, take the edge off our criticism, 
even if he could not utterly destroy it. “ Meteor” never can find 
room in his columns for criticisms such as those we made, and on 
this occasion, our electrical readers will observe that he slinks off 
with the words: “ We shall really have to give up the controversy, 
for there is no possibility of parrying arguments of this nature.” 
There were arguments and figures of another nature in our article 
about which “ Meteor” is absolutely silent. That is not strange. 
But do try “ Meteor” to energize “ F.I.C.” into giving us a little 
more, and into showing greater courage. Your attitude over these 
matters cannot look well in the eyes of other electrical men. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Natural Gas in Canada. 


Quite suddenly last week natural gas was discovered in the 
very heart of Toronto. A well, 1000 feet deep, was being bored 
near one of the main city streets, when it was suddenly filled with 
natural gas. This was accidentally ignited, and a serious explo- 
sion followed, which shattered the massive new building of the 
Dominion Bank. Great surprise is expressed at the discovery, in 
this somewhat alarming manner, of natural gas, as hitherto none 
had ever been suspected in the neighbourhood. 

Gasholders as Aerial Signposts. 


It may be remembered that at the meeting of the “ Société 
Technique” last June the question was raised of painting signs 
on gasholders for the guidance of aircraft in peace and war. The 
matter has been taken up by the Société, together with the National 
Aérial League of France and the Minister of Public Works, and 
there are now thirty-one gasholders in the country inscribed with 
large figures indicating the longitude and latitude, so arranged 
that it is easy to distinguish which is which. The figures vary in 
size, and in one instance (at Rheims) are as much as 32 feet high. 
In every case they can be read at a distance of 2 kilometres—that 
is, over a mile. 

High-Pressure Gas in the United States. 


A correspondent of the “ American Gaslight Journal” states 
that, having secured a private right-of-way in Holland (Mich.) 
for a high-pressure main, the interests identified with the American 
Public Utilities Company, of which the Holland City Gas Com- 
pany is a subsidiary, are pushing the construction of the high- 
pressure system through the township of Holland to the city of 
Zealand—an enterprising community on the Grand Rapids, Hol- 
land, and Chicago Interurban line. It is expected that the line 
will soon be completed to the east of Zealand, which community 
will probably be having gas by the 1st of April. The main line 
from the plant of the Holland City Gas Company to the east end 
of Zealand is about five miles long, and by the time the pipes are 
laid, compressor and compression tanks will have been installed. 
An office is to be opened in Zealand, and it is anticipated that 
during the first year between 300 and 400 consumers in Zealand, 
and about 400 in the townships between that city and Holland, 
will be supplied, with the prospect of about 600 by the end of the 
second year. 

Sulphur in Coke. 


M. Skorédoff has found, in the course of desulphurizing ex- 
periments on coke, that, if it be broken small and heated in a 
porcelain tube in a current of steam, the sulphur that is in the 
form of ferrous sulphide (and probably also as calcium sulphide) 
passes off to the extent of about 44 per cent. when the tempera- 
ture reaches 1500° Fahr. The process is most rapid during the 
first half hour, after which the hydrogen sulphide comes off more 
slowly. It is probable that the rest of the sulphur remains in the 
form of sulphates. A practical application is suggested for coke- 
oven works, by passing superheated steam over coke in air-tight 
receptacles, and recovering the sulphur evolved. 

Road Surfacing Material. 


A Belgian company for the manufacture of industrial fuels 
has taken out a patent for a process for the production of plastic 
masses capable of being used for surfacing roads. It consists in 
extracting from the tar the constituents which impart to it a 
crystalline structure and a caustic action, and adding to the pro- 
duct thus obtained, when heated, anthracenes and anthracenic 
oils; afterwards thickening the mass to the desired degree of 
viscosity by means of a current of air. It is claimed that the 
surfacing of roads by means of tars of this character, which are 
already oxidized, shows no tendency to crack, even when the roads 
on which they have been used have heavy traffic over them, and 
are subject to great variations of temperature. 

Natural Gas in Hungary. 


In the “Journat” for Jan. 28 of last year appeared some 
details of the natural gas discovered in Transylvania, Hungary. 
It was suggested at one time that a supply of this gas should be 





sent to Budapest, which would entail the laying of a main some 
250 miles long, at the same time supplying the various districts which 
would be situated on the route. There seems, however, at the 
present time no prospect of this scheme being put into effect. In 
the first place, interest and amortization on the first cost of the 
pipe line and distribution systems would be so heavy that the 
price of gas in Budapest would offer no advantages—at any rate 
for heating and power. Moreover, at present there are no means 
of knowing how large is the supply of natural gas; and it would 
be a great disaster if it suddenly ran short before a large portion of 
the capital outlay was paid-off. Itseems probable, therefore, that, 
at any rate until some experience has been gained, the supply will 
be confined to the Transylvanian district. It would be courting 
disaster to rush into some gigantic scheme, and what should prove 
a valuable national asset might lead to serious financial losses. 


Heating of Coke-Ovens. 


Various systems of heating coke-ovens were compared last 
year by E. Lecocq in the “ Revue de Métallurgie,” with the object 
of determining whether it was profitable to heat the ovens with 
low-grade gas, using the coke-oven gas for other purposes. His 
tests were made on gas produced from coke, gas produced from 
coal, and blast-furnace gas, in each case mixed with 25 per cent. 
surplus of air. The gas and air were mixed at various tempera- 
tures; but the best results were obtained with both preheated 
to 600° C.—namely, 1940° C., 1908° C., and 1702° C. respectively 
with the three gases. The author formed the following conclu- 
sions: 1. If gas and air are introduced into the oven at 50° C., the 
necessary temperatures cannot be attained at all. 2. In the case 
of blast-furnace gas, the gas as well as the air must be preheated. 
3. With the coal and coke produced gases, it is sufficient to heat 
only the air to goo°C. in order to attain the required temperature 
—this giving 1925°C. and 1880°C. respectively for coke and 
coal. The author considers that the weakness of the low-grade 
gas system is that so little of the heat of the waste gases can 
be utilized for heating the air. 


Calorimetry and Comburimetry of Gas. 


Is the calorific power sufficient of itself to define a gaseous 
combustible? This question was put to the Association of Engi- 
neers of the Polytechnic School in Brussels some months ago 
by M. Koopman, in a paper he submitted to them. M. Grebel is 
gratified to find the author, as well as several Belgian and Dutch 
engineers, in agreement with him on the question of the ‘ com- 
burimetry ” of gas. M. Koopman came to the conclusion that the 
calorific power of gas alone is insufficient to determine its real 
utility. The consumers’ interests in its three principal applica- 
tions—heating, motive power, and incandescent lighting—are, in 
his opinion, guaranteed by the simultaneous testing of the illu- 
minating power and the oxygen-carrying capacity, or “ comburi- 
vorous power,” as M. Grebel would call it, whence could be de- 
duced the thermic power of the gas. In order to illustrate the 
difference existing in gases of similar calorific power but not of 
the same composition, M. Koopman reproduced, among other 
results, those obtained by Dr. W. B. Davidson in his experiments 
on the effect on the calorific and illuminating powers of gas of 
increasing by 1 per cent. each of the constituents of a gas of a 
determined composition—i.c., about 530 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 
M. Koopman’s communication closes with a study of the Sim- 
mance-Abady calorimeters and of the Taplay gas analyzer. 


Railway Carriage Lighting. 


According to an article in “La Technique Moderne,” it is esti- 
mated that at the present time there are about 200,000 railway 
carriages lighted by gas; 47,000 being in England, 16,000 in 
France, 60,000 in Germany, and 4000 in Holland. The substi- 
tuiion of gas for oil on the French lines entailed considerable 
expense, for the fitting-up of the carriages and the provision of 
underground plant for the charging of the reservoirs. The outlay 
for these purposes amounted to 3 million francs on the Northern 
line, 8 millions on the Eastern line, and g millions on the Paris- 
Lyons-Mediterranean line. With regard to accidents, the number 
of electric-lighted carriages being more than ten times less than 
that of those lighted by gas, it is not surprising that statistics 
appear to show more fires caused by the use of the latter than of 
the former illuminant. But the result of some investigations 
carried out in Germany in regard to train fires proved con- 
clusively that these were neither caused nor aggravated by gas. 
After the Melun accident last year, M. Joseph Thierry informed 
the railway companies that the Administration would not in 
future authorize the construction of carriages in which gas would 
be used; and he invited them to turn their attention without 
delay to the means of abolishing this method of lighting express 
and fast trains. It was subsequently announced by the Minister 
of Public Works that, with the exception of the Eastern Company, 
all the companies had decided to adopt electricity on fast trains. 


Air and Water Condenser. 


Herr H. Hermanns describes a new condenser construction 
by the firm of Klénne, of Dortmund, in which both air and water 
are used. The hot gas is introduced at the top of the tower and 
distributed by a sieve over the whole section. The water-cooler is 
connected with this top section, and consists of a large number 
wrought-iron tubes, which are cooled by water. The water enters 
at the lower end of the bundle of tubes, and flows away at the 
top. The tar, which in consequence of its low temperature takes 
up the last traces of naphthalene, passes out by way of a visible 
overflow into the pipe leading to the tar-well. 
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COKE-OVEN GAS FOR TOWN PURPOSES. 


A MEETING of the Birmingham and Midland Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industries was held last Thursday evening, 
in the University Buildings—Mr. Pinnock presiding. A short 
paper was given by Mr. E. W. Smith, M.Sc., Chief Chemist to 
the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department, on ‘ Coke-Oven 
Gas for Town Purposes.” 


Mr. Smith prefaced his remarks by stating that what he pro- 
posed saying was in the nature of an informal talk to the members, 
preparatory to their visiting the installation of Koppers chamber 
ovens at the Saltley Gas-Works on Saturday [Feb. 7]. He 
remarked that some two years ago the Birmingham Gas Com- 
mittee put in a trial installation of twelve Koppers ovens; and on 
account of the success which attended this installation, a further 
54 ovens were decided upon. The advantages of this type of 
carbonizing plant were principally as follows: The production of 
a superior class of coke, which realized from 2s. 6d. to 4s. per ton 
more than retort coke; the reduction in labour costs; the possi- 
bility of recovering ammonia from the fuel, thereby reducing the 
carbonizing costs very considerably ; and the low fuel consump- 
tion. At the same time, the results obtainable from the plant 
were quite equal to those of other systems. It was pointed out 
that the irksome illuminating power regulations still held good, 
but that 17-candle power gas by the No. 2 burner was constantly 
attained without difficulty ; while the calorific value was never 
below 500 B.Th.U. It was interesting to note that the sulphur 
content of the gas from the chamber ovens, other than sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, was lower by 20 per cent. than with retort gas ; 
while the naphthalene content was about the same as that of 
vertical retort gas. 

Mr. Smith described the Koppers ovenin detail; explaining the 
method of heating, charging, and discharging, and the effect of 
stamped and unstamped charges on the coke. In addition to the 
oven coke being superior, a much greater yield of saleable coke 
was obtained than was the case with retort systems. Reference 
was also made to the Mond gas plants, and the apparatus to be 
employed for ammonia recovery from this gas. It was mentioned 
that the yield of sulphate expected was about go lbs. per ton of 
fuel gasified in the producers. The fuel consumption on the 
plant was expected to be about 14 per cent. of the weight of 
raw coal carbonized. 

At the conclusion of the paper, a short discussion followed; 
and Mr. Smith, who replied to several questions, was accorded a 
vote of thanks. 


WATER LEGISLATION FOR 1914. 








In preceding issues of the “ JournaL”’ the principal features 
of the Gas Bills and Provisional Orders for the present session 
have been indicated. We now deal with the measures relating 
to water supply ; taking first those promoted by companies. 


The Bristol Water Company desire authority to raise additional 
capital to an amount not exceeding £100,000, inclusive of pre- 
miums ; the dividend thereon to be at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum if issued as ordinary, and 5 per cent. per annum if as pre- 
ference capital. The new shares or stock are to be sold by 
auction or tender. The Company ask power to borrow to the 
extent of one-fourth of the additional capital raised at the time 
of borrowing. [Parliamentary Agent: Mr. J. Kennedy.] 

Authority is required by the Market Rasen Water Company to 
construct new works and raise more capital. The new works 
comprise three reservoirs in the parish of Tealby, in the rural 
district of Caistor, and a like number of aqueducts; and five 
years are required for their completion. The Company wish to 
be authorized to hold lands for protecting their works, to lay pipes 
in private streets, to make bye-laws for the prevention of waste, 
and to sell water by measure at a price not exceeding 2s. per 1000 
gallons; also to sell meters and sell or supply fittings. The 
amount of additional capital specified is £7500, the dividend on 
which is to be 7 or 6 per cent. per annum, according as the money 
is raised as ordinary or as preference capital. Power is required 
to borrow to the extent of one-third of the original share capital 
authorized by the Company’s Act of 1875 and of the amount of 
additional capital raised at the time of borrowing, including any 
premiums realized thereon; also to create debenture stock. The 
Directors desire to be authorized to appoint one or more of their 
body to be Managing Director or Directors, at a remuneration to 
be fixed by them; to fix the remuneration of the Secretary, and 
to acquire and let houses and other buildings for persons in 
pe i [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Lewin, Gregory, and 
4iiderson, 

The Mexborough Water Company are applying to be incor- 
porated with further powers. Their limits are defined as the 
parish and urban district of Mexborough; and the capital is to 

€ £22,000, whereof £12,000 is the original and {10,000 the 
additional capital. Borrowing powers are required to the extent 
of one-third of the amount called up at the time of borrowing, 
_ it is to include the sum of £2500 raised on loan by the limited 
The pe Authority to create debenture stock is applied for. 

he dividends are to be 10 per cent. per annum on the original 








capital, 7 per cent. on the additional capital, and 5 per cent. on 
the preference capital. The existing works consist of a well and 
pumping-station, a service reservoir, a water tower and tank, and 
two aqueducts or pipe-lines; and the new works for the construc- 
tion of which authority is sought are a receiving-tank and a line 
or lines of pipe. For the completion of these works five years are 
specified. The prices proposed to be charged for water are 8s. 8d. 
per annum where the gross estimated rental of the premises does 
not exceed £5; above this and up to £20, it is to be 7} per cent.; 
above £20 and up to £40, 7 per cent.; above £40 and up to £60, 
63 per cent.; and above {60,6 per cent. In addition, the Com- 
pany wish to be empowered to charge not exceeding ros. per 
annum for an extra closet, a like amount for a fixed bath contain- 
ing not more than 70 gallons, and such sum as they may think fit 
for one holding more than this quantity. For water supplied by 
measure, the price is not to exceed 1s. 6d. per 1000 gallons. 
Other clauses in the Bill would give the Company power to supply 
fittings, to lay pipes in streets not dedicated to public use, and 
to enter into contracts for the supply of water in bulk. [Parlia- 
mentary Agents: Messrs. Sherwood and Co.| 

The Bill of the West Gloucestershire Water Company is to 
authorize the construction of new works, the extension of the 
limits of supply, and for other purposes. The new works com- 
prise a pumping-station in the parish of Shipton Moyne, in the 
county of Gloucester, a service reservoir in the parish of Dyrham 
and Hinton, three pipe-lines, and an access road. Seven years 
are required for their completion. The extended limits will 
include several parishes in the rural districts of Chippenham, 
Malmesbury, and Thornbury, and in the rural and urban districts 
of Tetbury. The water-rates in the new limits are not to exceed 
those charged in the old ones. The Company ask for authority 
to raise additional capital to the amount of £170,000, including 
premiums. The portion issued as ordinary capital will bear 7 per 
cent. dividend, and that issued as preference capital, which is not 
to exceed one-half, 5 per cent. Borrowing powers to the extent 
of one-third are required, as well as authority to create debenture 
stock. The Bill contains a clause enabling the Company to pur- 
chase by agreement the water undertaking of any local authority 
within the extended limits of supply. Provision is made for the 
appointment of a Managing-Director, and for the determination 
of the Secretary’s remuneration by the Board. [Parliamentary 
Agents: Messrs. Sherwood and Co.| 


Powers in regard to the supply of water are required by the 
following local authorities. 


The Abertillery and District Water Board are applying for 
authority to build an additional reservoir, for compensation pur- 
poses, in the parish of Llanelieu, in the rural district of Hay, in 
the county of Brecknock. It will be formed by means of a dam 
or embankment across the valley through which runs the stream 
known as the Grwyne Fawr; and ten years are required for its 
construction. After the completion of the Helyg reservoir, 
certain specified provisions in regard to compensation water are 
to apply. The Board require power to borrow for the purchase 
of lands and easements and the construction of works the sum of 
£250,000, to be repaid within sixty years. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Lees and Co.] 

In a General Purposes Bill, the Corporation of Barnsley apply 
for an extension of time for constructing the Knoll Brook Water- 
Works and for an enlargement of their powers with respect to 
the water undertaking. The time limited by the Corporation 
Water Act of 1900 for carrying out the works named is to be ex- 
tended for seven years from the passing of the Bill, when it is to 
cease so far as the uncompleted works are concerned. It is pro- 
posed that the words “ annual value,” in section 28 of the Barnsley 
Local Board Act, 1862, shall mean the “gross estimated rental” 
of the premises as ascertained by the valuation list in force at the 
commencement of the quarter in which the water-rent accrues. 
Authority is required to borrow £12,000 for the construction of 
the Knoll Brook works, a like sum for making additional filter- 
beds, and {6000 for new mains and other purposes—the first 
two amounts to be repaid within sixty years, the last within 
thirty-five years, from the date of borrowing. The Bill con- 
tains a proposal for the consolidation of the water-works loans 
already authorized; and so much of them as remains outstanding 
on March 31, 1914, is to be repaid within thirty-five years from that 
date. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Torr, Durnford, and Co.| 

In a General Powers Bill promoted by the Leeds Corporation 
they seek parliamentary confirmation of an agreement entered 
into by them with the Doncaster Corporation for affording the 
latter a supply of water. The proposal has, however, been rejected 
by the ratepayers, as recorded in another part of the “ JourNAL” 
to-day. The Rural District Council of Valley, in the county of Angle- 
sey, are applying for authority to construct water-works for sup- 
plying the parish of Llanfaelog. It is proposed to take water 
from the Bodsuran stream and other streams and springs in its 
neighbourhood ; and the works will comprise an impounGing reser- 
voir on the stream named, a service reservoir in the parish of 
Llanfaelog, one or more filter-beds, six aqueducts or pipe-lines, a 
road improvement, and a footpath diversion. The price to be 
charged for water is 8s. 8d. where the annual rack-rent of the 
premises does not exceed £5; where it is above this, 15 per cent. 
upon the rent. For every additional closet beyond the first, the 
Council ask to be allowed to charge up to 5s. per annum; for 
every fixed 50-gallon bath, up to 7s. 6d.; and for one of greater 
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capacity, such sum as they may think fit. Authority is required 
to increase the water-rates, with thesanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, should this be necessary for meeting the estimated 
expenditure of the undertaking. The charge for a measured 
supply is not to exceed 2s. per 1000 gallons. Should the quantity 
of water obtainable from the works authorized exceed that needed 
for the area specified, the Council wish to be permitted to use 
it for any contributory place within their district, subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The Council require power to borrow £20,000 for the 
purchase of land and the construction of works, and £2500 for 
mains and service-pipes; the former to be repaid within sixty, 
the latter within thirty, years from the date of borrowing. For 
raising any further money, the consent of the Local Government 
Board will be necessary. The Council wish to be empowered 
to sell meters and to supply fittings. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, and Co.| 

The Bill of the Mexborough Urban District Council is to 
authorize them to acquire the undertaking of the Mexborough 
and District Water Company, Limited, and make further provi- 
sion in regard to the supply of water. The purchase is to be 
by agreement, or failing this by arbitration; a single arbitrator 
to determine the price in accordance with the provisions of tha 
Lands Clauses Acts. The Company are to pay outgoings and be 
entitled to all receipts up to the transfer, and are to maintain the 
undertaking till this takes place. The water limits are to be 
the district of the Council. The rates for the supply of water for 
domestic purposes range from 7} down to 6 per cent. per annum 
on the rack-rent or annual value, as the case may be, with the 
usual extras for an additional water-closet beyond the first and 
for fixed baths. The charge for water sold by measure is not to 
exceed Is. per 1000 gallons; but the Council wish tobe authorized 
to charge such minimum sum; not exceeding tos., as they may 
prescribe in respect of the water supplied in any quarter of a year. 
Powers are required to sell meters and supply materials; also to 
sell water in bulk. Authority is sought to borrow the amount 
required to pay the purchase-money and the Council’s incidental 
expenses; and they ask for fifty years within which to repay it. 
For raising any further moneys necessary for the purposes of the 
Act, the consent of the Local Government Board will have to be 
obtained. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Baker and Sons.| 

In a General Powers Bill promoted by the Newport (Mon.) 
Corporation authority is sought to purchase and hold lands and 
exercise powers for the protection of waters. The Corporation 
desire to be relieved of the obligation to supply with water other- 
wise than by measure any dwelling-house of which a part is used 
by the same occupier for any trade, business, or manufacturing 
purpose for which water is needed. The Corporation require 
power, notwithstanding anything contained in section 70 of the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, to declare by resolution that 
their water rents, rates, and charges shall be payable at such 
half-yearly or other date or dates as they appoint; but no one 
is to be compelled to pay water-rents for any longer period in ad- 
vance than three calendar months. Other provisions relate to 
the rates payable by owners of small houses and of buildings let 
in separate tenements. A sum of £5000 is required for the pur- 
chase of lands and for the construction of works for preserving 
the sources of water supply, to be repayable within sixty years. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Rees and Freres.| 

The Northwich Urban District Council are applying for autho- 
rity to construct water-works and acquire additional lands. Con- 
firmation is sought for the existing works, which consist of wells 
and boreholes near Cote Brook, in the parish of Utkington, in the 
urban district of Tarporley. The new works comprise a pumping- 
station in the parish of Delamere, in the rural district of North- 
wich, a covered reservoir in the parish of Utkington, and two 
aqueducts or pipe-lines. Five years are required for their com- 
pletion. It is proposed to ask for an extension of the limits of 
supply so as to include the parishes of Rudheath and Winning- 
ton, in the rural district of Northwich. The Council require 
power to sell or let meters, supply fittings, &. A sum of £20,000 
is wanted for the purchase of lands and the construction of 
works ; and fifty years are asked for its repayment. [{Parliamen- 
tary Agents: Messrs. Lees and Co.]| 

A General Powers Bill promoted by the Ossett Corporation 
contains some provisions in regard to their water undertaking. 
They may be summarized as follows: They wish to have and to 
exercise the powers which a local authority would have under 
section 54 of the Public Health Act, 1875, with respect to the 
carrying of water-mains within and beyond their district ; and for 
the purposes of this section the water limits of the Corporation 
are to be deemed to be their district. They apply for power to 
lay pipes in private streets, repair communication-pipes, and fix 
meters and other apparatus for detecting and preventing waste ; 
also to sell meters, and sell and supply fittings. They propose to 
purchase or take on lease dwelling-houses for persons employed 
by them for the purposes of their water undertaking; and they 
require authority to erect and maintain such buildings on lands 
belonging to or held on lease by them. Power is sought to sell 
water in bulk outside the limits. Any additional money needed 
for the purposes of the Act is to be obtained with the consent of 
the Local Government Board, and to be repaid within a period to 
be prescribed by them. [Parliamentary Agents : Messrs. Sharpe, 
Pritchard, and Co.] 

_ The Bill of the Preston Corporation contains a number of pro- 
visions in regard to the supply of water. The Corporation re- 





quire power to lay pipes in streets not dedicated to the public use, 
and both within and beyond their district, repair communication- 
pipes, fix meters, and other appliances for the detection and pre- 
vention of waste, supply fittings, and enter into contracts for 
the sale of water in bulk. It is proposed that the water-rate in 
respect of small houses shall be paid by the owner. §[Parliamen- 
tary Agents: Messrs. Sherwood and Co.| 
The only portion of the Sheffield Corporation Bill which relates 
to water supply is clause 6, by which the Corporation seek to sub- 
stitute for section 85 of the Derwent Valley Water Acts, 1899 to 
1909, dealing with the apportionment of the expenditure of the 
Derwent Valley Water Board between the constituent Corpora- 
tions, a new section under which all expenditure incurred for their 
combined use or benefit is to be borne by them in the ratio of 
their statutory proportions. Other expenditure specified is to be 
borne by the Corporation or Corporations for whom it has been 
incurred ; and if for more than one, it is to be apportioned. All 
revenue accruing to the Board is to belong to the four Corpora- 
tions in their statutory proportions. It is proposed to ask Parlia- 
ment to set aside the award of the Standing Arbitrator to the 
Board, dated Nov. 2, 1912, and the order of the High Court of 
Justice confirming it, placing on the Corporation the expenditure 
on certain works, and make them responsible for their proportion 
only. Any money the Corporation have paid to the Board in this 
connection is to be refunded. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
Sherwood and Co.]| 
The Bill of the Corporation of Swindon is to sanction the 
acquisition of the site of a portion of the works and property of 
the Wilts and Berks Canal Company, including the Coate reser- 
voir, which will form part of their water undertaking. Permis- 
sion is asked to use the reservoir as a public park or pleasure- 
ground. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Martin and Co.| 
Authority is being sought by the Tees Valley Water Board to 
construct additional works, consisting of a service reservoir in the 
parish of Ormesby, in the rural district of Middlesbrough, three 
conduits or pipe-lines, and a deviation conduit ; and they are to 
be completed by Dec. 31, 1916. It is proposed to extend the limits 
of supply so as to include several parishes or townships specified, 
and to increase from 2 million to 5 million gallons the quantity of 
surplus water they may supply to Messrs. Walker, Maynard, and 
Co. Section 61 of the Act of 1907, so far as it relates to the supply 
of water for trade, manufacturing, or railway purposes to con- 
sumers of not less than 5 million gallons per quarter, is to be re- 
pealed, and for six years from Dec. 31, 1913, the Board ask to be 
authorized to charge other rates specified. The three Corpora- 
tions constituting the Board require power to borrow—Stockton 
to an amount not exceeding £36,103; Middlesbrough, £43,324; 
and Thornaby-on-Tees, £7220. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
Wyatt and Co.] 
The Bill promoted by the Weston-super-Mare Urban District 
Council is to obtain authority to construct water-works, consisting 
of a pumping-station and auxiliary works at Banwell, in the rural 
district of Axbridge, a covered intake tank there, two service 
tanks at Weston, and several pipe-lines. Parliament is asked to 
empower the Council and the Bristol Water Company to carry 
into effect an agreement for the sale and purchase respectively of 
the Banwell Brewery and water rights and other property of the 
Company at Banwell, for the sum of £4000. The Bill contains 
general provisions relating to the supply of water, including its 
sale in bulk. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs Dyson and Co.| 
The Corporation of Worthing are applying for an extension of 
their water limits so as to include the parishes of Durrington and 
Goring, in the rural district of East Preston, in the county of 
West Sussex; and the necessary authority is sought in a General 
Powers Bill which they have promoted. They also require power 
to maintain, alter, and enlarge their existing water-works, and 
make subsidiary works. The rate to be charged within the 
borough for a supply of water for domestic purposes is not to 
exceed 7 per cent. per annum on the rateable value of premises, 
with the usual extras for an additional closet and a bath. In the 
two parishes proposed to be included within the limits, however, 
the rates are not to exceed twice the amount of those which may 
be made in respect of premises of the same rateable value in the 
borough. For supplies by meter the price per 1000 gallonsis not 
to be more than 1s. in the borough and 2s. in Durrington and 
Goring. The Corporation require power to supply, repair, and 
alter fittings, and to supply water in bulk by agreement outside 
their statutory water limits. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
Sharpe, Pritchard, and Co.] 








Tars and Heavy Oils as Fuels.—There was an article in the 
Engineering Supplement of ‘ The Times” last Wednesday, dealing 
with the use of tars and heavy oils as fuel for steam raising and 
other industrial purposes, in which it was pointed out that the 
possibilities of coal tar as a cheap fuel for boiler firing were re- 
cognized some years ago, at a time when the price was in the 
neighbourhood of 1d. per gallon. Now, however, chiefly owing 
to the heavy demand for road purposes, the value has risen to 
more than three times this figure. The writer went onto say that 


the coal-gas residual is by no means the only tar which lends 
itself to such applications; and apparatus can now be obtained 
which is capable of dealing with the less refined residues—such 
as those resulting from the production of Mond gas and carbu- 


retted water gas. With the latter tars, there is the difficulty of 
water to contend against. 
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LARGE=-CAPACITY GAS-EXHAUSTERS. 


By Joun Foster, Engineer of the Windsor Street Gas-Works, Birmingham. 











Fig. 1. 


EXPERIENCES gained in the running of large coal-gas exhausters 
must vary considerably with the design and the varying con- 
ditions under which they have to work. My own experiences 
have at times been very unpleasant, and led me to think that the 
mechanical design—especially of large exhausters—is anything 
but perfect. Their efficiency, too, is low—a fact more especially 
brought before my notice since the introduction of the large gas 
compressors at these works. 


SaLt DEPposITs. 


When one carefully considers the large frictional area brought 
into play by the roll and its blade or blades, together with the 
guiding segments running in the grooves at each end of the 
exhauster working in foul gas impregnated with sticky tar and 
ammonium salts, it is not surprising that the difference between 
the mechanical efficiency and the working efficiency is not greater 
than it is. The ordinary exhausters at these gas-works vary in 
capacity from 150,000 cubic feet to 300,000 cubic feet per hour. 
They take hold of the gas after it has passed through the Livesey 
washers, and consequently it is practically depleted of all tarry 
oils, but strongly charged with ammonium salts, including the 
chlorides. Notwithstanding a plenteous supply of good lubri- 
cating oil, these salts separate and collect in the various crevices 
of the exhausters, and, even on the short Sunday stoppages, they 
set like cement, making it practically impossible to restart without 
severely straining the working parts. In fact, on several occa- 
sions it has been necessary to take the exhauster to pieces and 
thoroughly clean it; and once or twice when this had been 
done we have found the small lugs on the blades which drive the 
guiding segments have been broken off, and at other times the 
blades themselves have been broken. Several classes of cleansing 
oils have been tried, of which our own water-gas tar oil proves to 
be the most efficacious in keeping the blades and segments free 
and clear of all deposits. 

We were, however, no sooner out of one difficulty than into 
another, as we found after using this tar oil for a year or two that 
some kind of softening action was taking place on the metal, 
Causing the blades to break readily. The contractor to whom 
these repairs were given informed me that something was wrong 
with our method of lubrication, as quite a different action was 
taking place to that of any that had been previously experienced. 
I could only conclude that it was due to the combined action of 
the ammonium salts and the water-gas tar oil, as we had never 
had this trouble previous to using this material in the coal-gas 
exhausters, nor have we ever experienced the slightest difficulty 
with our water-gas exhausters. On discovering this, we immedi- 
ately reverted to the use of a light cylinder oil, in the hope that, 

ing of good lubricating properties and of a higher viscosity 








than ordinary engine oil, it would remain on the wearing surfaces 
much longer than the lighter oils, and so keep the ammonium 
salts in suspension. The oil is pumped at strong pressure, and is 
well distributed throughout the working parts; but notwithstand- 
ing the greatest care, and the turning round once every shift of 
standing exhausters we still find there is occasional difficulty in 
re-starting them. 


TurRBo-DRIVEN EXHAUSTERS. 


The increase in output from these works necessitated an exten- 
sion to the existing exhausting plant; and being confronted with 
the aforementioned difficulties, together with the fact that very 
little room was left in the existing exhauster-house to instal a 
plant of sufficient capacity to place us in a safe position in case of 
a breakdown, I was naturally driven to look into the merits of the 
turbo-driven fan type of exhauster. On making inquiries as to 
the experience gained with this class of plant, I found that in only 
one gas-works—viz., Mariendorf, Berlin—had this type of plant 
been employed for foul gas; and this I understand had been 
running very satisfactorily during the short time it had been in 
use. I gathered, however, that it was being extensively used in 
coke-oven plants, but with rather mixed results. In some cases 
they had had trouble with leakages of gas from the glands, and in 
others the impeller wheels, which were built-up of wrought steel 
and rivetted, had very soon given way from corrosion of the rivets, 
and subsequently the wheels had become unbalanced, resulting 
in uneven pulling. 

The turbo exhauster made by the British Thomson-Houston 
Company, Limited, of Rugby, presented such favourable features 
for continuous running that a contract was entered into with 
them for the supply of a steam turbine driven exhauster, capable 
of withdrawing 500,000 cubic feet of coal gas per hour, and exert- 
ing a suction of 18 inches water gauge at the inlet, and a pressure 
on the delivery of 40 inches water gauge. As will be seen from 
the reproduced photograph [fig. 1.| taken on the site, the set 
consists of a “‘ B.T.H.” Curtis Impulse type steam turbine, direct- 
coupled through a flexible coupling to a two-stage rotary ex- 
hauster; the complete unit being mounted on a rigid combined 
base-plate. The normal speed is 3600 revolutions per minute, 
and in spite of this high speed the machine is remarkable for its 
freedom from vibration and the entire absence of appreciable 
noise. The steam turbine is fed with dry saturated steam at a 
gauge pressure of 120 lbs. per square inch, and exhausts into a 
barometric condensing plant which maintains a vacuum of 26 
inches. It is constructed on the well-known Curtis principle, as 
standardized by the “B.T.H.;” and, possessing as it does large 
blade clearances, it is eminently a machine of extremely robust 
character. One of my specified conditions was that the exhauster 
should maintain a constant vacuum within one-twentieth of an inch 
water gauge, irrespective of any variations in the quantity of gas 
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delivered. This is obtained by operating the turbine throttle 
valve by a “ Waller” float governor connected to the suction 
branch of the exhauster. 
is thus communicated to the inside of a bell-float which, rising 
and falling in a water-bath, opens or closes the turbine governor 
valve, and thus readjusts the speed of the set to give the required 
suction. This governor is shown in fig. 2. That this condition 
has been. amply fulfilled is shown by the chart [fig. 3] taken on a 
recording pressure-gauge having a very wide scale. 

















Fig. 2. 


The exhauster possesses two impellers connected in series and 
arranged back to back, in order to obviate end-thrust. Suction 
and delivery branches are arranged on the under side of the 
casing, which is divided on a horizontal plane. The machine 


| time for turbine disc wheels, and has been found entirely satisfac- 


Any variation of pressure at this point | 


tory, as, in spite of the fact that a force fit is employed, the 
bronzed bushes enable the wheel to be removed and replaced 
many times without injury. On leaving the impellers the gas 
passes through a series of exit guide blades, the function of which 
is to convert the velocity energy into pressure energy. A dia- 
phragm is fitted between the two impellers; and this carries a 
“ B.T.H.” patent yielding packing-ring which embraces the shaft 
and prevents leakage from stage to stage. The shaft of the 
exhauster runs in its own bearings, one of which possesses thrust 
collars to maintain the correct relative position of the rotating 
and stationary parts, although, as mentioned above, the end 


| thrust is balanced. On account of the large quantity of gas and 


the consequent axial width of the impellers, the distance between 


| the centres of the bearings is comparatively large, and the high 


speed adopted renders it necessary to keep the critical speed of 
the exhauster below the running speed. 

In order to damp-out any vibrations which may occur when 
passing through the critical speed when running up to speed, a 
special form of slip bearing has been adopted at the outboard 
end. This bearing has also been adopted from the “ B.T.H.” 
turbo-alternator design, its use having been proved beneficial in 
similar cases. It consists of an ordinary spherical bearing bush 


| held in the pedestal by side cheeks, to which the flange on the 


| exhauster centre-line. 


bearing is held by means of bolts with spring washers. Any 
lateral vibration is thus damped-out by the friction of the bearing 
flange on the supporting cheeks. Water-sealed glands are pro- 
vided, the paddles of which work against a head of some 10 
feet caused by fixing the sealing tank at this height above the 
These glands are very efficacious in pre- 
venting the escape of gas, and use quite a small quantity of seal- 
ing water. In fact, the quantity is so small that we have found it 





can thus be opened-out for examination without breaking any 
pipe joints. Fig. 4 shows the exhauster with the top half of the 
casing removed and the rotating portion in position. Fig. 5 shows 
the impellers, which are of unique design, being solid castings 
of special steel, with blades and hub in one piece except for the 
inlet ends of the blades, which, being twisted in order to give free 
entry of the gas, are mounted on a small extension hub. These 
latter blades, being short, are not unduly stressed by centrifugal 
force. This solid impeller construction obviates the use of the 
rivets which are employed in the usual built-up design to hold the 























Fig. 4. 


hub and blades together, and which are subjected to a shearing 
stress and corrosion, as I have previously mentioned. 


1 understand the B.T.H. Company have built a number of ma- | feet per hour. The guaranteed steam consumption was from 3to 


chines with similar solid impellers, and have found that, if carefully 
cast, the resulting finished product is entirely satisfactory, and the 
finished wheels require little or no balancing. The hubs of the 
impellers are wide, in order to reduce the circumferential stresses 
which tend to make the bore open-out when running at a high 
speed, and thus cause a looseness on the shaft. A further point 
to be noted is the use of narrow bronze bushings in the bore of 
the impeller. This design, I believe, has been in use for some 


advisable to replace the iron supply pipes with tinned lead pipes, 
as corrosion set up and stopped the supply altogether. There 
is no rubbing contact employed, and therefore sparks cannot be 
generated and cause a possible explosion by the ignition of any 
escaped gas. 

With regard to the comparative cost of the ordinary and turbo- 
exhausters, in our case the latter cost less than one-half that of 
the former. The relative space occupied by the two machines is 
shown in fig. 6, p. 351. The turbo-exhauster has now been running 
very satisfactorily for a period of five months. It adapts itself to 

















Fig. 5. 


any load, and there is not the slightest difficulty in maintaining 
a steady vacuum even when the output drops to 20,000 cubic 


5 per cent. less than the ordinary exhauster on the average of the 


| full, half, and quarter loads, and our short experience fully bears 
| this out. 


I estimate too that we shall save upwards of {160 per 
annum in the consumption of lubricating oil. The only factor 
now to be proved is the wear and tear on the impeller wheels and 
shaft. But, as the cost of these is very smalt, and they are 
readily replaced, the upkeep will not, I am sure, reach a figure 
that will make it prohibitive. 
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Fig. 6.—Comparison of Floor Space 








Occupied by a Turbine-Driven Gas 














Exhauster and a_ Reciprocating 
Engine-Driven Gas Exhauster of 


Equal Capacity. 














Ratio of Floor Space required, 1 : 10. 







































































CHEMISTRY OF COAL CARBONIZATION. 


Tus was the subject of a lecture recently delivered by Dr. Joun 
HarGER before the Liverpool Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. 


Dealing first with the difficulties of coal research from the 
chemical point of view, the lecturer stated that, in spite of the 
labours of many able workers for nearly a century, practically 
nothing was known of the chemical composition of the coal sub- 
stances. Coming to the coking property of coals, the lecturer 
referred to the controversy between Dr. Wheeler and Professor 
Lewes in regard tothe modus operandi of the decomposition of the 
coal substances on heating; and it was clearly shown that the 
view of Professor Lewes, that the later decomposition in carbon- 
ization at the higher temperatures was a splitting-up of pitchy 
products formed at an earlier stage, was quite correct. It was 
also shown that a very subtle change in ordinary bituminous coal 
takes place on heating to about 270° C. (probably below this) 
which has been hitherto overlooked, and that it was necessary to 
“scrap ” the views hitherto held about hydrocarbon constituents 
in coal, and give a totally new explanation of the property of 
coking in some coals and the absence of it in others. 

In the concluding portion of his lecture Dr. Harger expressed 
the opinion that modern gas-works practices need revision. in 
view of the changed state of affairs in traction and with petrol in 
demand and jumping-up in price. A gallon of petrol was worth 
to the gas manager 2000 cubic feet of gas before it was made; 
and the aim of managers should be to get the most valuable total 
products. It appeared to him that present-day gas-works prac- 
tice was more suitable for old-time requirements, and the old-time 
practice of low-temperature distillation more suited to our present 
needs of a supply of petrol and a smokeless fuel which would burn 
readily in an ordinary fire-grate. The gas manager and the coke- 
oven manager would, he said, obtain very valuable information if 
they studied the phenomena of large gob fires; for their nature 
showed how, under certain circumstances, it was difficult to pre- | 
vent heating of coal, and also how to make a good coke from a | 
coal which no existing coke-oven process could coke at all. 


A JAPANESE VIEW OF SURFACE COMBUSTION. 


THE January number of the “ Journal of the Imperial Gas Asso- 
ciation of Japan” contains the following article, by Mr. A. Naits, 











entitled “ Reflections on a Revolution in the Process of Coal Gas 
Manufacture suggested by the Application of Surface Combus- 
tion as Introduced by Professor Bone.” 


The process of surface combustion introduced by Professor Bone 
Was in the first instance applied to metal smelting and the generation 
of steam by means of a special type of gas-fired boiler; but it seems 
that this process might be equally applicable to the carbonization 
of coal, and that through its introduction a great many changes in 
the present methods would result. The difficulty, however, appears 


to be in discovering the right kind of materials to withstand the high 
temperatures. 

Professor Bone suggested that this process of surface combustion 
could be adopted for the purpose of retort-heating, whereby the 
secondary air supply might be dispensed with. This would mean a 
great saving in ground space, and also lessen to a very large extent the 
heavy costs for fire-brick, &c., that are necessary in the present method 
of gas heating. 

Looking at the matter from an economical point of view, it would 
appear to be far more profitable to apply this process to the direct car- 
bonization of coal in the first instance, instead of utilizing the gas gene- 
rated from the coal for metal melting. Owing to the many improve- 
ments that have been carried out in the method of coal carbonization 
during the last ten years, the retorts themselves have undergone various 
evolutions, resulting at the present stage in the vertical type; and 
great economy in the production of gas has been effected. 

On looking back, however, we find that, in spite of the many changes 
that have taken place, the method of indirect heating through retort 
walls by producer gas, as was in vogue in the days of Murdoch, is 
still adhered to, and monstrous gasholders are at the present time 
unsightly indications of the slow progress made in the gas engineering 
world as compared with the enormous strides that have been made in 
the development of some of the other sciences. Is it that there issome 
hidden mystery baffling those striving to improve the methods of gas 
generation and its application ? 

If the fact, once ascertained, that oxy-hydrogen gas when brought 
into contact with a body in a granulated state will be completely com- 
busted without explosion, it may be concluded that, when coming into 
contact with coal, the result will also be complete combustion, at the 
same time causing the carbonization of the coal. The gas resulting 
from this contact would consist of hydrocarbon and steam vapour. 
The latter could be separated from the gas without difficulty. 

Assuming that the constituents of too kilos. of coal and the tempera- 
tures for its complete carbonization are as follows : 


Per Cent. Spec. Heat. —— 
Coke . 35 o'4 1000 
ERR ic 65 <a 10 o'2 1000 
Volatile matter . 33 0°33 200 
Water. . . . 2 697 cal... 100 


then the heat required for carbonization will be calculated at 27,422 
calories. If water gas containing H, 50 per cent., CO 40 per cent., 
CO, 4 per cent., and N, 6 per cent., and having a heating value of 2550 
calories per cubic metre, is used together with acorresponding amount 
of air in place of the oxyhydrogen, and if we assume that 33 cubic 
metres of coal gas, the constituents of which are Hy, 47 per cent., 
CH, 34 per cent., CO 9 per cent., CnHm 5 per cent., CO, 2 per cent., 
and Ng, 3 per cent., and the heating value 5894 calories per cubic metre, 
will be produced from 100 kilos. of coal by the usual method of gas 
production, what will be the result and amount of mixture of coal gas 
and the products of combustion ? 

For developing 27,422 calories 12 cubic metres of wafer gas are 
necessary, and the volume of the products of combustion therefrom 
will be 26-4 cubic metres (N 80 per cent., CO 20 per cent.). Therefore, 


together with the 33 cubic metres of coal gas, we haveatotal of 59°4 cubic 
metres produced, the constituents of which are Hy 26 per cent., CH, 
19 per cent., CO 5 per cent., CnHm 3 per cent., CO, Io per cent., and 
N2 37 per cent., and the calorific vaiue 3300 calories per cubic metre. 
The preceding fizures are based on assumption; and experiments will 
have to be carried out to ascertain their accuracy. 
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ATTACHMENT FOR INTERLOCKING GASHOLDER AND OTHER VALVES. 





In response to inquiries from a number of readers, we publish the following illustrated description of the 

system of interlocking gasholder and other valves referred to in a letter appearing in our issue of Dec. 30 

last, written by the designer of the attachment, Mr. James Hewett, the Distributing Engineer to the City 
of Birmingham Gas Department. 























Fig. 1. 


The attachment was devised for use in connection with valves | 
working in series; the objective being to render impossible the | 


occurrence of such mistakes as closing the only open inlet or out- 
let valve of gasholders, opening the outlet-valve of a producer- 
gas plant prior to closing the valve on the service off a town’s gas 
distributory system, or vice versa, &c. 

Each valve of the series to be interlocked is provided with 














a key of special design, and an attachment so arranged that the 
withdrawal of the key is impossible unless the valve is in a certain 
condition—open or shut, according to the desideratum being to 
ensure that one or more of the valves shall be open or shut, 
respectively. The keys for any one series are interchangeable, 
and different from the keys for other series of valves upon the 
same works. 























Fig. 3. 


The interlocking is effected by the withdrawal, and placing in 
a position of security, of one or more of the keys, thus rendering 
them inaccessible to the men controlling the working of the valves. 
Take, for example, gasholder inlet-valves each provided with 
a special key and an attachment arranged so that the valve is 
open when the key isremovable. One key is withdrawn from use. 
Necessarily the valve from which the key is extracted is open; 
and before it can be closed another valve must be open or 
opened, so that a key is available to effect the operation, and so 
on. While assuring that one valve is always open, the working of 
the valves is not otherwise in any way affected. Any or all of the 
valves may be open, or any or all with the exception of one (not 
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restricted to any particular valve of the series) may be shut. If 
it is essential that more than one valve shall be open at a time, 
keys corresponding in number to the minimum number of valves 
to be open are withdrawn from use. 

On the other hand, it may be required that not more than one 
of a series of valves is open at atime, as in the case of a dual 
supply of town’s and producer gas. To meet this requirement, 
the attachment is arranged so that the valve is shut when the key 
is removable. One key is withdrawn from use; and the valve 
from which it was taken is shut. The second valve may be open 
or shut, but has to be in the latter position before the key can 
be employed to manipulate the other valve. In conjunction with 
“hydraulic” valves under reasonable supervision, the attachment 
effectively provides against intermixing of the two gases. 


















































Fig. 4. 


The attachment is made in a variety of forms; that illustrated 
being the pattern selected in 1904 for the inlet-valves of the holders 
at the Birmingham Gas-Works. Its application to valves with a 
rotating spindle devoid of longitudinal movement is shown in 
figs. 1, 2, and 3, and to valves with a spindle travelling in the direc- 
tion of its axis in fig. 4. The gear-wheelsin fig. 3 are not essential 
to the system, but are embodied to reverse the direction of rota- 
tion of the valve-spindle, so as to secure uniformity in working 
the valves. The gearing of valves which prior to the provision of 
the attachment required more than one man to actuate, is propor- 
tioned so that the operation is now performed single-handed. The 
case with glazed front, attached to an internal wall of the meter- 
house, and containing the key withdrawn from one of the valves 
to effect the interlocking of the series, and also the notice relating 
to the use of this key in cases of necessity, and the penalty attached 
to its wrongful removal, are illustrated in fig. 5. 

The constitutive parts of the attachment are as follows: The 
key A consists of a bell-mouthed annular boss, with radiating 
arms of special design projecting below the underside of the boss, 
and a circular shank terminating in a square to take a standard 
double-handed turnkey. The key-carrier B is a circular casting 
flat on the top, with a polyhedral hole at the centre, and radial 
slots corresponding in shape, number, and position with the pro- 
jecting portions of the arms of the key. The locking-bar D 
comprises an internally screwed boss and a rectangular arm of 
T-section, with the table of the same width as the diameter of 
the boss of the key. The spindle C is threaded to accord with 
the screwing of the locking-bar, shaped at one end for a sliding 
and driving fit in the holes of the key and the key-carrier, re- 
spectively, and arranged at the other extremity to suit the top of 
the valve-spindle or gear-wheel and bearing. In the case of new 
valves or existing valves when, owing to wear and tear, the re- 
newal of the valve-spindle is inevitable, provided the attachment 
is applicable without the interposition of gearing, the spindle C 





and the valve-spindle are embodied in one piece. The casing F 
is a hollow cylindrical casting, with a flat top enclosing the key- 
carrier B, the spindle C, and the locking-bar D. An aperture 
capable of passing the lower portion of the key is arranged in 
the cylinder immediately below the top of the casing; and a slot 
in the latter, of a width slightly in excess of the diameter of the 
shank of the key, leads from the aperture to the centre of the 
casing. Below the aperture, a groove is formed along the 
cylinder, in the direction of its axis, to partly surround the stem 
of the locking-bar D; and an opening provides means of access 
to the stuffing-box of the valve-spindle, &c. 

In the illustrations, the valve is shown in the open position. 
To close a valve, the key is inserted through the aperture in 
the casing F (as shown in fig. 2), placed upon the protruding por- 
tion of the spindle C, and rotated. When the projections of the 
radiating arms of the key coincide with the slots in the key- 
carrier B, the key falls into position. A turnkey is then applied 
to the top of the key, and the valve closed. Coincidently with 
this operation, the locking-bar D rises; and this reducing the size 
of the aperture in the casing F, the key A cannot be removed 
from the casing F until the valve is re-opened and the locking- 
bar D resumes its original position. 

The system, though simple, is effective, and may be relied upon 
to satisfactorily fulfil the purposes for which it is intended. The 
attachments have been in daily use for upwards of nine years, 
and close observation has failed to reveal any shortcomings. 














NOTICE. 
INLET VALVES: OF GASHOLDERS . 


This key is only uired when 
to all the 





























Fig. 5. 


The manufacture of the attachment is not subject to royalty 
or payment of any kind, and has been taken up by a number of 
firms, including the Bryan Donkin Company, of Chesterfield, 
Messrs. Westwood and Wright, of Brierley Hill, Messrs. W. C. 
Holmes and Co., of Huddersfield, Messrs. Blakeborough and 
Sons, of Brighouse, and Messrs. W. J. Jenkins and Co., of Ret- 
ford. A model of the attachment was exhibited by the last- 
named firm at the National Gas Exhibition last October, at 
Shepherd’s Bush. 








Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.— 
We learn from the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. C. Head, of Win- 
chester) that the annual meeting of the Association will be held 
at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday, March 12, when the President, 
Mr. Thomas Glover, of Norwich, will deliver his Inaugural 
Address. After the meeting the members will, as usual, dine 
together. 
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WORKS TOPICS—XIX. 


By “ Modus Operandi.” 


Some of the lessons to be learnt from a close consideration of 
the methods employed by companies supplying very cheap gas 
were discussed last week ; the presidential remarks of Mr. Morland 
(Gloucester) being the theme on that occasion. Mr. H. O. Carr’s 
address to the Southern Association was of particular interest to 
works’ managers, especially on the question of coal handling—a 
subject of considerable importance in gas-works. 


CoaL HANDLING. 


Economy in coal handling has careful consideration at Wands- 
worth. Not only is the coal very cheaply transported from the 
pit’s mouth to the works by the Company’s own steamers, but it 
is also handled with equal economy to and from the coal stores 
on the works, This is clear from Mr. Carr’s address. To eluci- 
date my remarks, it should be mentioned that the coal is first dis- 
charged into barges in mid-stream by cranes mounted on a pon- 
toon. The barges, each of which holds several hundred tons, 
are then unloaded alongside the wharf by cranes with 30 cwt. grabs 
discharging the coal into breakers, from which it drops into the 
retort-house conveyors. This is obviously a very cheap method 
of getting the coal into the retort-houses at a small cost. Weare 
told, in fact, that the “cost of all labour from barge into store is, 
as near as possible, $d. per ton.” 

At some works of good size one sees clumsy and very extrava- 
gant methods of handling coal. For such methods there is no 
excuse, for coal lends itself admirably to mechanical transport. 
It is, unlike hot coke, very light on wear and tear expenditure. 
Besides, there is always twice as much coal as coke to be handled, 
and in this matter quantity is a great consideration. It is not 
sufficient to provide cheap means of conveying coal into stores; 
provision must also be made for transporting it from stores into 
machine hoppers, and from outside stores into retort-houses. 

At Wandsworth elevators fixed on the charging machines lift the 
coal from side stores into the machine hoppers; and undoubtedly 
this is a system which in certain cases is economical in first cost 
and in working. 

THE “ TUNNEL” SYSTEM. 


For filling and emptying large coal stores, the “tunnel” system, 
as used at Wandsworth, is well worth consideration. It is rarely 
seen in gas-works, though it has many obvious advantages where 
the stores are constantly used, and where sufficient tonnage will 
be handled to pay for the standing and other charges on the 
plant. As Mr. Carr pointed out, this method is an ideal one for 
dealing with “hot” coals. An important point in the design of 
handling plant of this description is the possibility of combining 
in one plant the ability to handle the material both on its 
entrance and exit from the stores. The “tunnel” system, which, 
of course, consists merely of au endless conveyor passing under 
and over the stores, is admirably adapted for both purposes. The 
same system, although in a modified form, is very extensively 
adopted in large boiler installations for handling both coal and 
ashes; and it may also be seen in a number of purifying houses 
for working the top and bottom floors. 


CoMBINED COAL AND CoKE HANDLING PLANTs. 


This question of combining in one plant means to carry out two 
operations is well illustrated in the recent designs of continuous 
vertical retort plant, in which the same conveyor carries coal to 
overhead hoppers and coke to storage hoppers or screens. In 
some cases, the conveyor is extended sufficiently to handle coal 
in and out of stores, as well as for transference from stores into 
hoppers. It is clear that vertical retorts, in which the coal 
hoppers and the coke-extractors are in a direct line one above 
the other, are peculiarly well suited for this combined arrange- 
ment. It is, in fact, so economical in initial outlay and in work- 
ing that it really constitutes an important advantage which the 
vertical retort system possesses over that of horizontals. For 
this combined arrangement, of course, only the gravity bucket 
system is suitable. 

In many works of moderate or small size the question of intro- 
ducing mechanical means of handling coal and coke has been 
shelved, for the reason that the quantity to be dealt with is not 
sufficient to warrant the expenditure of a good round sum on 
such plant. In some works it is possible to design a plant that 
will handle both coal and coke; and if this can be done, it does 
materially alter the whole complexion of a scheme. 


PLANT AT DUNFERMLINE. 


Such a plant was described by Mr. Waddell, of Dunfermline, in 
a paper read before the North British Association in 1903. The 
scheme consists of trucks designed to work on three floors—the 
elevation of the trucks being effected by a hydraulic lift. The 
lowest floor enables the coke to be taken direct from a subway in 
the retort-house to the top floor, from which it can be shot into 
store, or upon a screen, prior to falling into railway waggons. On 
the same floor a tunnel has been constructed directly underneath 
the coal-stores; so that by this means trucks can be filled and 
then raised to the top floor for shooting into the overhead hopper 
which is fixed over the centre of the settings under the roof. The 
middle floor is used for filling the coal-stores by the trucks, which 





are loaded on the bottom floor from a hopper placed directly under- 
neath the railway level, where waggons are emptied by hydraulic 
rams, having first been hauled along by a capstan. The whole 
arrangement is so well conceived as to deserve careful attention 
by engineers who have this question under consideration. 


MECHANICAL HANDLING AT THE PUMPHERSTON OIL-WorKs. 


Generally speaking, a combination of cranes and grabs, con- 
veyors, elevators, and telpher plant forms the mechanical hand- 
ling plant in modern gas-works. But such appliances are not 
always the best means of doing the particular work. An excel- 
lent system of mechanical haulage of trucks is in use in the works 
of the Pumpherston Oil Company. Here endless chains, fitted 
with catches by which the trucks are elevated up steep gradients, 
and endless wire ropes are used for handling very large quantities 
of material. This arrangement would appear to be ideal for some 
gas-works. In the same paper the cost of handling at the Pum- 
pherston shale-works is given; and as these figures are striking, 
they are reproduced: 


Wages. Per Te. Materials. Per Ton, 
° d, 
Breaker men 0°16 | Upkeep of haulage, chains, 
Retort chargers . o'51 roads, and hutches. . . 0°30 
Retort droppers. o0*51 | Upkeep of engines, fans, and 
Tip men. 4 0°57 other plant . . . 0°25 
Total wages . 1°75 Total material . . 0°55 


Thus, the expenditure per ton of shale is 2*30d. This figure 
includes the total cost of handling the shale from the time it is 
delivered from the mine until it is deposited on the waste heap. 
As Mr. Waddell remarked in his paper, these figures are produced 
by plant of the same nature as our own, and as he pointed out 
they do undoubtedly show what a field there still remains for im- 
provement in the handling of material in gas-works. 


WIRE Ropeways. 


The question of cheap transport must always be an important 
one in gas-works. Wire ropeways, in certain cases, have much to 
recommend them. Where the conditions are suitable, the cost of 
transport by this means is distinctly cheap, the upkeep is very 
moderate, the power required for traction is small, while the initial 
outlay is, in many cases, infinitesimal. It may be of interest to 
mention that for many years a wire ropeway was in use at the 
Nine Elms works of the Gaslight and Coke Company. The rope- 
way was used for conveying about 25 tons of coal per hour across 
a dock—a distance of 450 feet between the supports. The capa- 
city of the carrier receptacle was about 17 cwt. and the load was 
hauled up an incline, t in 19, at a speed of five miles an hour, by 
an engine of 6 H.P. At each end of the line was placed a hopper 
for filling and emptying the buckets. Three men were required 
to work the ropeway ; and the cost of labour was said to be o'88d. 
per ton, and wear and tear o'4d., of which the ropes accounted 
for o'26d. per ton. The entire cost of working, with the exception 
of fuel, was, therefore, 1°28d. per ton; while the initial outlay on 
machinery, ropes, and engine was £340. Eventually the plant had 
to be removed for building operations. 

This is illustrative of the small expense involved in laying down 
plant of this type. So, from all points of view, the system is one 
that should not be overlooked when the question of transporting 
materials is being considered. Only recently, at the Southern 
Association meeting, it was shown by Mr. Harold W. Woodall, of 
Bournemouth, and by several speakers in the discussion on his 
paper, that in the question of cheap transport steam and motor- 
waggons are a factor of much importance. The figures given are 
strong evidence of the great possibilities of this method of con- 
veying coal and_coke. 


THE “LANCET” ON GAS-FIRE TESTING. 


A Physical and a Chemical Method. 


In their last week’s issue, our Medical contemporary, the 
“Lancet,” devoted considerable space to the subject of “ The 
Hygienic Testing of Gas-Fires by (1) A Physical Method and (2) 
A Chemical Method ”—prefacing their description of the tests by 
the following general remarks on the subject. 


However satisfactory in a gas-fire the conditions of combustion 
may be, it is now generally recognized that the products should 
not be allowed to escape into the dwelling-room. The principal 
products of the complete combustion of coal gas are, of course, 
water and carbonic acid gas, with traces of sulphur dioxide. The 
amount of the latter will vary according to the degree of purifica- 
tion effected at the gas-works. The principle of heating a room 
by means of the circulation of hot gases, whether harmless or 
not, must be rejected on hygienic grounds; and so the “ bye- 
passing” of hot water vapour and carbonic acid gas (ignoring for 
the moment traces of sulphur dioxide) by a gas-fire must be re- 
garded asa sanitary defect. The chemistry of the leakage may 
not be harmful; but the physics of it is certainly opposed to 
healthy conditions. The unhealthy and stuffy sensations exper!- 
enced in the atmosphere of an unscientifically heated room are 
not as a rul® due to poisonous gases, or even to a diminution of 
oxygen, but to unfavourable conditions of temperature, moisture, 
and flow of the air which operate against healthy respiration, 
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and the proper functioning of the skin. Such unfavourable con- 
ditions would be engendered by a gas-fire pouring a stream of hot 
water vapour and carbonic acid gas into the air of the room, when 
their proper means of exit should be by a ventilating flue and 
chimney. 

We believe that, as more attention is given to this point in 
regard to the auto-ventilating conditions of the gas-fire, the use 
of gas for domestic heating purposes will be entirely free from 
objection. We are inclined to think, indeed, that what little pre- 
judice remains arises largely because the construction of the 
stove—while it secures the more or less perfect combustion of the 
gas—does not provide for the complete discharge of the products 
of this combustion. The time has come, we think, when, in the 
interests of both consumers and the industry, it should be insisted 
that all gas-fires should not only be efficient heaters, but also 
auto-ventilators, without a single defect in this respect. This 
qualification is naturally insisted upon in the case of the coal- 
fire, because, if there is defective ventilation at the fireplace, the 
evils of a smoky chimney are at once experienced, and the smoke 
issues freely into the room. The products of combustion of a 
gas-fire are, of course, invisible gases, and their escape is not 
generally noticeable. Any means that can be devised to bring 
such products into view, so to speak, must accordingly be wel- 
comed, because we should then be able to determine definitely 
whether a gas-fire is working under considered sets of conditions 
in accordance with hygienic requirements. When we can get 
quickly in possession of the facts as to defects, no time need be 
lost in finding a remedy; and in this matter we shall be guided 
by the kind of test referred to. 

So far the matter of testing the hygienic efficiency of gas-fires 
has been complicated by the enforced adoption of elaborate 
methods of chemical analysis. If the escape of products of com- 
bustion into the room was suspected, samples of the air at various 
points (including the near neighbourhood of the stove) were 
caught and taken to the laboratory for analysis—chiefly in regard 
tothe amount of carbonic acid gas present. Sucha test obviously 
cannot be described as a ready one, and indeed it takes some 
time to complete. To be of practical value, a test is wanted 
which can be conducted, if possible, on the spot, either in the 
room where faulty effects are suspected or in the workshop 
where the stove is examined, as it should be, before it leaves the 
makers. 

Two efforts have recently been made to provide such a test— 
the first depending upon well-known physical phenomena and the 
second upon chemical reactions. It is of interest to observe that 
the first test referred to has been devised by the representatives 
of a firm of well-known makers of gas-fires. The chemical test 
had for its inspiration the principle adopted in the physical test 
which may now be described. 


The “ Lancet ” proceeds to describe the “ Shadowgraph ” test, 
which is already familiar to readers of the “ JourNAL,” and so 
need not be further referred to, except to give the introductory 
remarks of our contemporary. They say: This test, introduced 
to our notice by Mr. Walter R. Twigg, of the Davis Gas-Stove 
Company, depends upon the fact that water is the chief product 
of combustion of coal gas. It is clear that, if it can be demon- 
strated that water vapour from a gas-fire is issuing into the room 
instead of flowing up the chimney, a defect of hygienic import- 
ance is disclosed, comparable with the escape of smoke from the 
ordinary fireplace. Everyone knows the effect of bringing a 
tumbler of cold water into a moist, warm air. The moisture is 
deposited upon the glass. This is the principle of the shadow- 
graph method of testing gas-fires; and when certain conditions 
are observed ; it demonstrates clearly, as we have witnessed, the 
escape of water vapour from a gas-fire working defectively. 

THe CHemicaL TEsT. 


The “ Shadowgraph ” serves to furnish one method of rendering 
escaping gases from the gas-fire visible; the chemical method 
about to be described furnishes another. The “Shadowgraph” 
method is a direct one, while the chemical method is indirect, 
since it adds a constituent in very small but easily detectable 
quantities to the gases. It was devised in the “ Lancet ” Labora- 
tory (Mr. S. A. Vasey, Director). When traces of chloroform or 
carbon tetrachloride are introduced into the mixture of air and 
gas drawn into the atmospheric or bunsen burner, the products 
of combustion then contain hydrochloric acid which, although 
present in small proportion, is readily detected by coming into 
contact with ammonia, forming dense fumes of ammonium 
chloride. At first the coal gas was passed through a bottle con- 
taining carbon tetrachloride; but it was found that an unneces- 
Sary proportion of the tetrachloride was thus taken up. Later 
the simpler method was adopted of soaking chalk pencils in 
carbon tetrachloride, removing all excess on the surface (by 
wiping with a cloth), and placing these near the air inlet. The 
result is the introduction into the air-supply of a trifling quantity 
of carbon tetrachloride vapour, which is ultimately converted into 
hydrochloric acid gas in the combustion of the coal gas, in suffi- 
cient quantity to give dense fumes when brought into contact 
with ammonia. 

All that is necessary, therefore, in testing a gas-fire as to its 
ventilating function is to place near the air inlet an absorbent 
substance containing carbon tetrachloride. For this purpose a 
chalk pyramid was found to be as suitable as anything else; but 
in some cases it is more convenient to use an absorbent disc. All 
that remained to be done was to hold a test-tube or a sponge on 





a wire containing strong ammonia solution at different points 
along the canopy of the gas-fire. Any leakage or escape of com- 
bustion products is thus instantly indicated by the production of 
visible fumes of ammonium chloride. 

The advantage of this test is that any point of leakage can be 
located; and, moreover, the test can be applied to the gas-fire 
fixed in position in the house. The test is very simple; and it 
should provide any gas inspector of ordinary intelligence with a 
portable outfit adapted to decide if gas-fires are pouring combus- 
tion products into the room, or whether, on the contrary, they are 
auto-ventilating.* So far as this method has been tested, it ap- 
pears to furnish results in agreement with those obtained with 
the “‘ Shadowgraph ;”’ and hence it supplies a ready means of dis- 
criminating those gas-fires which allow a leakage of combustion 
products to take place from those stoves which do not. It is 
always easy to be assured of the test working satisfactorily by 
first introducing a metal baffle over the fire near the exit, when 
fumes should be produced. A small iron shovel answers the 
purpose quite well. 

In a number of tests made by this method with some modern 
types of gas-stoves, the results were in some cases satisfactory, 
but not in all. Further, it was found that, while some old types 
of gas-stoves leaked very badly, an improvement was shown in 
those stoves which, though of recent design, were not absolutely 
up-to-date. This finding, we think, proves the efforts on the part 
of the gas-fire industry to improve the construction of the gas- 
stove until it complies with the most exacting hygienic require- 
ments. Gas-stove manufacturers are now in possession of tests 
which promise to indicate where construction is wrong and where 
it can be remedied. We may, therefore, hope for the attainment 
of a hygienic standard which will place the system of heating by 
means of gas-fires on a sound basis, and remove from it a stigma 
which is not always deserved, but which it is well to wipe-out 
completely by the adoption of further improvements. 

We may add that at the present moment we are undertaking an 
investigation with several modern types of gas-fires now upon the 
market, employing side by side the tests we have described. We 
hope to publish the results shortly. In the meantime, we think 
it desirable to give publicity to the tests in order that it may be 
open to anyone to perform them, as it is felt that in this way their 
merits and demerits will more quickly appear. The subject is of 
importance in view of the rapid growth taking place in the use of 
gas for domestic heating purposes. 


_— 


IMPROVEMENTS IN GAS-COOKERS. 








The “Rational” Patent Flueless Pattern. 


A NOTE in the “ JouRNAL” retrospect of the year 1913, to the 
effect that there had been nothing in the way of additional im- 
provement in gas-cooker construction to record, and that Mr. 
F. S. Larkin had recently shown means by which ovens could 
be improved and rendered more efficient, attracted the attention 
of Mr. R. G. Marks, of Southport, who writes to say that, as the 
result of many months’ practical tests, he has brought out, and 
patented, an oven which he guarantees to be without an equal in 
the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Marks’s practical work in connection with cooking by gas 
has been noticed in the “ JouRNAL” on previous occasions; and 
readers will be aware that he is well qualified to judge what a 
cooker should be. His improved form is flueless, and is named 
the “ Rational.” There are four burners on the hot-plate (which 
measures 21 inches by 18} inches); and these include a revolving 
grill burner. It is fitted with the well-known Marks patent heat 
distributor and patent meat roaster, as well as two grid-shelves 
and two tea-cake shelves. Mr. Marks poirts out that the patent 
enamelled crown forming the oven top retains a full percentage 
of top heat, and avoids any waste of gas. There are no smuts 
or rust in the oven; and no fixed outlet is required. The outlet, 
which is of very small dimensions, is in the wall at the back of 
the cooker; and on the oven door, near the top, a slide is fixed, 
to be used if required. It is found that the heat is not pulled out 
of the cooker, which works splendidly. As no browning shelf is 
needed, too, the “ Rational” really provides room for an extra 
shelf. The stove will stand in any position; and it is. fitted 
throughout with porcelain enamelled linings and asbestos packing. 
Again, he claims that the cooker, if used as advised, will not re- 
quire washing out, but merely occasional wiping over with a 
damp cloth. In the form in which it is now made, the stove is 
suitable for two or four persons; but larger patterns, suitable 
for from four to eight persons, are in course of preparation. 

As for the capabilities of the “ Rational” cooker, the following 
tests may be left to speak for themselves. They were carried out 
by Mr. A. J. Harrison, the Manager of the Padiham Gas- Works. 


Tests of the ‘* Rational Patent Flueless Gas-Cooker’’ and the ‘* Ribblesdale 
Gas-Cooker’’ as Manufactured by Francis Helm, Limited, of Padiham. 


The test took place on Thursday, Jan. 29, 1914, at the above works, 
in the presence of three representatives from Messrs. Helm, Limited, 
Mr. R. Gamble Marks, the demonstrator, and the undersigned. The 





* Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Limited, of Kingsway, London, W.C. 
have consented to construct a portable outfit for the purpose, 
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cookers were fixed in the workmen’s mess-room, side by side, each 
cooker being connected toa three light meter which had been previously 
tested. The illuminating value of the gas was 17°2 candles, No. 2 
“ Metropolitan” burner, and the calorific value 543 B.Th.U., as re- 
corded by the Simmance-Abady patent calorimeter. The dimensions 
of the two cookers were exactly alike—viz., width 143 inches, depth 
13} inches, inside measurement ; height of door opening, 20 inches ; 
height over all, including 7-inch stand, 41 inches. The ‘‘ Rational” 
cooker was fitted with ‘‘ Marks’s” patent heat distributor and patent 
meat roaster, two grid shelves, two tea-cake shelves, but no browning 
shelf. The ‘“ Ribblesdale” cooker was fitted with the same appliances, 
but had in addition the ordinary type of browning shelf. 


* RATIONAL ’’ PATENT FLUELEsS GAs-COOKER. 


The oven burners were lighted at 2 45 p.m., and, with the gas-tap 
full on, the oven was allowed to warm up until 3 p.m. At 3 p.m., 
twelve large tea cakes were placed in the oven. At 3 30 p.m., the tea 
cakes were removed, and a small joint of lamb, weighing exactly 2 lbs. 
6 oz., was placed in the roaster inside the oven, along with two 2 lb. 
loaves, and two bread twists. The gas was turned off at 4.15 p.m. 
The consumption during the whole period was 33} cubic feet. 


‘* RIBBLESDALE ’’ COOKER. 


The oven burners were lighted at 2.45 p.m., and, with the gas-tap 
full on, the oven was allowed to warm up until 3 p.m. At 3 p.m., 
twelve large tea cakes were placed in the oven. At 3.38 part of the 
tea cakes were removed, and a small joint of lamb, weighing exactly 
2 lbs. 6 oz., was placed in the meat roaster, inside the oven. At 
3.55 p m. the remaining tea cakes were removed, and two 2 lb. loaves 
and two bread twists placed in the oven. The gas was turned off at 
4.22 p.m. The consumption during the whole period of the test was 
41# cubic feet. 


In both instances the meat was thoroughly cooked, and the tea cakes, 
bread, and twists well baked, and browned exceptionally. 


RARE EARTHS IN GAS LIGHTING. 


Tue Hurter Memorial Lecture was delivered before the Liver- 
pool Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, towards the 
end of last year; and the text has now been published in full in 
the “ Journal” of the Society. The lecturer was Professor Fritz 
Haber; the subject being “ Modern Chemical Industry.” 


The picture that technical chemistry exhibits to-day, said the 
Professor, is quite different from that of thirty years ago. There 
is more brilliancy round the accomplishment of the organic than 
of the inorganic industries. In his opinion, however, inorganic 
chemical industries can gain almost as much by regarding their 
problems from a physical point of view as organic industries do 
by the application of structural considerations ; and he dealt in 
the lecture with one or two inorganic technical questions, laying 
stress on the physical considerations which bear on them. After 
referring to zirconium and monazite sand, the lecturer made the 
following remarks upon the working-up of rare earths. 

The working-up of the rare earths presents many physical- 
chemical points of interest. It is tempting to speak of the elec- 
trolytic preparation of the so-called ‘“ Mischmetall” containing 
80 to go per cent. of cerium (the rest consisting of didymium and 
lanthanum), and its use for patent lighters, or about the manufac- 
ture of pure fluorides of the rare earths used for the salted arc to 
make the light white, or of the special properties which a thorium 
nitrate must show in order to give good Welsbach mantles. _I will 
just consider one point more in detail, because it is a good example 
of how the same simple consideration elucidates problems in very 
different branches of chemical working. 

The splendid reasoning of Le Chatelier explained the property 
of the Welsbach mantle in producing more light when heated by 
a bunsen flame than any other radiator, as being due to the fact 
of the transparency of its substance in the infra-red region. In 
virtue of this transparency, the mantle is unable to give off the 
heat imparted to it by the burning gas by the emission of heat- 
wave energy. At the same temperature, the Welsbach mantle 
radiates no more light than other substances; but ina given flame 
it gets hotter, and more nearly approaches the temperature of the 
flame than does any other substance owing to this lack of heat 
radiation. From this state of things, high light economy results ; 
and by using a compressed-air burner, we can increase the 
economy with the same gas. 

At first sight, we may be led to think that the compressed-air 
flame is hotter; but on closer consideration, it will be evident that 
this is wrong. A bunsen flame consists of two extremely thin re- 
action zones, the internal cone and the external one ; the latter 
being used for heating the Welsbach mantle. In the internal 
cone, the admixed air burns in an excess of gas, while in the outer 
cone the burning components undergo complete combustion with 
the air, forming CO, and water. The position of the outer cone 
is fixed by the fact that in this zone the quantity of oxygen present 
must be exactly the theoretical amount required for complete 
combustion. Here, as there is no excess of air, the temperature 
only depends on the calorific value of the gas and the specific heat 
of the products of combustion, and is therefore at the maximum 
attainable with this gas and air. Thus the temperature of a blow- 








pipe using air and gas of the same composition, cannot exceed 
this maximum, Nevertheless, the mantle does get hotter in the 
blow-pipe, as is proved by the fact of increased economy. 





We do not even need this special observation of the mantle, as 
everyone knows, from elementary experience, that things can be 
heated to a much higher temperature in a blow-pipe than they 
can in a bunsen flame. Now, why is this the case? An explana- 
tion has been suggested in the fact that, as the blow-pipe has a 
smaller flame, the production of heat takes place in a more con- 
fined region. But this fact is really no explanation, as we do not 
heat a geometrical space, but a quantity of gas; and we have just 
proved that it is impossible to get it hotter than it becomes in the 
outer cone of a bunsen flame. To find the proper explanation, 
we must consider a phenomenon that has no very obvious con- 
nection with this subject—namely, the dissolving of crystals in 
water. 

On this subject, we have the theory inaugurated by Noyes and 
Whitney, and developed by Nernst, which states that the layer 
of liquid in contact with the crystal always consists of saturated 
solution. This saturated layer is continually losing its dissolved 
substance to the unsaturated further removed layers, and at the 
same time being resaturated from the surface of the crystal. If 
the liquid is stirred, this surface layer remains without motion, as 
the external friction is very much greater than the internal, while 
the neighbouring layers have progressively increasing velocities. 
Now, for the sake of simplicity, we may imagine this system of 
layers of increasing velocities replaced by a stationary layer in 
contact at one side with the crystal, and on the other with the 
bulk of the solution uniformly moved by the stirrer. Thus, this 
stationary layer is a region through which diffusion of the dissolved 
substance takes place; and the rate of solution is determined by 
the amount of substance which diffuses in unit time through this 
layer. The quicker the stirring is, the thinner is the stationary 
layer, the shorter is the distance for diffusion, and the greater the 
rate of solution. 

Bearing in mind that diffusion and conduction of heat are en- 
tirely analogous processes, and that both phenomena follow the 
same differential equations, we at once arrive at the theory of the 
blow-pipe, by introducing this simplifying conception ofa stationary 
layer of gas on the surface of the heated body immersed in the 
rapidly moving gases of the flame. We see that the temperature 
of the solid body depends on the gain of heat by conduction 
through this stationary layer of gas, and upon the equally large 
loss of heat due to radiation. The quicker the flow of the gas, 
the thinner will be the stationary layer ; the thinner the layer, the 
greater will be the flow of heat and the higher the temperature 
of the body. Thus the difference in the velocities of the hot gases 


at equal temperature accounts for the higher efficiency of the 
blow-pipe. 





GAS FOR CORE-DRYING. 


Tuis subject was introduced at the annual meeting of the 
Sheffield branch of the British Foundrymen’s Association last 


Tuesday, by Mr. John R. Hyde, in a paper on “ The Application 
of Town Gas to Existing Core-Ovens.” 


The use of gas-fired ovens for drying small cores is by no 
means unknown; but the objections urged against its employ- 
ment on an extensive scale are the large consumption of gas and 
the notoriously short life of the ovens. Sheffield, however, has 
the advantage of low-priced gas; and Mr. Hyde determined 
some three years ago to experiment in drying all his cores every 
night by gas in a permanent brick core-stove. The total weight 
of cores to be dried was about two tons; and calculation showed 
that this meant the evaporation of 42 gallons of water. The first 
results were not satisfactory, from a financial point of view, as it 
was ascertained that the gas consumed during the 13 hours that 
the stove was in operation cost 4s. 10d., compared with 2s. to 
2s. 2d. if the work was done with coke. It was found, however, 
that it was not necessary to keep the gas burning the whole time, 
as, after running the stove up to 200° C., and keeping it at this 
temperature for six or eight hours, the heat in the walls and plates 
would be sufficient to finish the work. This meant cutting-off 
the gas at about two o’clock in the morning. This was done by 
means of a simple automatic device described by the author. It 
consisted of a candle and a string; the latter being released when 
the flame reached it. The reduction in the consumption of gas 
effected by this device, it was found, brought the cost down to 
2s. 6d. 

The author said the reliability and the evenness of drying was 
undoubtedly a great asset of gas firing; and each individual case 
must decide how far this would compensate for the extra cost. 
The stove was also much cleaner when gas was used; so that 
gas firing was a refinement which tended to remove the stigma 
of blackness from the trade. Big cores could be dried, without 
burning, by leaving them in the stove for two nights. 








Mr. H. C. Sims, who has been Secretary of the Co-Partner- 
ship Committee of the South Metropolitan Gas Company since its 
formation, and has for a still longer period been the Chief 
Accountant of the Company, is about to retire, after nearly forty- 
two years’ service. He will be succeeded in the first-named 
position by Mr. Walter A.S. Theobald, who has for many years 


taken charge of the co-partnership office under the direction of 
Mr. Sims. 
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FORTY YEARS. AGO, AND TO-DAY. 


The Progress of the Davis Gas-Stove Company, and of the Luton Works. 


Many of us live within the range of the very beginnings of several 
fortunate changes in the conditions of the gas industry. There 
is the incandescent mantle, and the invention to which it has given 
birth in both low and high pressure lighting, of upright and in- 
verted form; there is the prepayment meter system, which has 
brought greater light and comfort to the mass of the people; there 
is the commencement of the flow of the popularity of the gas- 
cooker, which has reduced labour in the household, and has facili- 
tated the preparation of meals and food in a manner undreamed 
of in pre-gas-cooking days; thereis the production of the correctly 
designed gas-fire, with its perfect hygienic and high radiant effi- 
ciency, which has resulted in a new-born favour; there is the 
application of gas for water heating in houses and business estab- 
lishments; there is the new application of the virtues of gas for 
numerous industrial purposes; and there are the advances in gas- 
engine design which have surmounted many of the difficulties 
encountered in the earlier types. We look back along the main 
avenue of the gas industry’s progress ; and we see the beginnings 
of these things and the resulting bold expansion in gas trading, 
which has made the industry the solid and prosperous unit that 
it is in the world’s manufacturing and commercial work. These 
beginnings and these happenings have given birth to what have 
grown to be large enterprises and employments branched to the 
trunk of the industry. We have seen firms grow from a small 
inceptive state to concerns of immense importance and standing. 
We think of those now who started these firms in times within 
memory with much admiration for their foresight and belief in 





IN THE PATTERN 


the possibilities of the industry in the directions in which they cast 
their lot. 


FOUNDATION AND EXPANSION. 


These thoughts occur to the writer as he settles down to knit 
together some jottings that he made when on a visit to the Luton 
works of the Davis Gas-Stove Company—a visit that was the ful- 
filment of a long-standing invitation and promise. As the place 
is inspected, there is cause for marvel. The memory takes flight. 
It seems hardly credible that forty years have winged their way 
since the Company named was founded. But so it is; for it was 
in 1873 that the late Mr. Henry J. Davis and his brother, with 
Mr. H. A. Price—his cousin, and the present Chairman of the 
Company-—-started the business that, more especially in latter 
years, has grown to dimensions which they could not possibly 
have visioned in their most sanguine moments during the years 
succeeding the initial step. The Company was really an offshoot 
of the firm of Messrs. H. & C. Davis and Co.; and it was founded 
with an aspiration to strike out into new and specialist lines in 











connection with the gas industry. But those early days of | 


the firm were ones when gas-heating practice was started, and 
was kept in a fairly definite rut, and when science had little part 


in directing design and production. This applied, as the events | 


of the last decade or so have shown, not only to the firm whose 
works have just been inspected, but to other makers; and the 
industry, and the manufacturing firms in consequence did not 
effect the progress in those earlier years that they might other- 


wise have done. The light that science has shed upon the work | E L 
| future, the chances are that a temporary change in financial for- 


of gas heating has been to the general advantage—not to the 


advantage only of the firms themselves, but to that of the gas | I 
| probably one of the best things that could have happened; for 


industry and of the community. 


However, the founders of the Davis gas-stove business in 1873 
established themselves in a small way at 200, Camberwell Road. 
They were starting in a largely unexplored field; and so they 
were quite content with small works. But the time was not long 
coming when enlarged premises had to be secured, and adjoining 
property had to be taken. There are some of the handful of em- 
ployees who were originally taken on who are still with the Com- 
pany. There are, for example, Turner, Wilford, Goatley, and 
Porter, and some others have been pensioned off. These and 
other names rolled, with obvious interest in the recollection, off 
the tongues of Mr. Cyril G. Davis and Mr. Harold N. Davis, the 
present Joint Managing-Directors, the foresight of whose father 
brought them into the business, and had them trained—the one 
for the commercial work, and the other, in Continental foundries 
and at home, for the technical and works’ management. These 
scions of the primary founder, appreciate and realize—in evidence 
is their hearty reference to the first hands—the good work that 
was done in the old days, and, in consequence, those who are still 
physically capable of work are with them under the altered cir- 
cumstances, and those who are incapable through advancing age 
are not allowed to go adrift without care for their existence. 

Two-and-twenty years after the firm was established—that is to 
say, in 1895—the expansion of the business made it necessary to 
break new ground. The Langley Foundry at Luton was bought ; 
but it was not long before the available ground--then some 1} 
acres—was covered. It was therefore necessary to look out for 
a supplementary home; and a complete decentralization of work 
appeared to have then been favoured ; for the next purchase was the 








MAKING SHOP. 


Springfield Foundry, at Falkirk. That was in July, 1900; but in 
five years (a comparatively brief period in the history of business 
making) the 2} acres of ground at that foundry was fully occu- 
pied. With the rapid development of business came the recogni- 
tion that in such productive work as the firm were engaged in, 
economy and works efficiency were to be realized by centraliza- 
tion. Experience is a good teacher; and the result was that 15 
acres of land were bought at Luton. On this land probably the 
largest light castings business has grown up that exists south of 
the Midlands. Ofthe 15 acres, about 12 acres have already been 
covered with buildings; and the writer has no hesitation in pre- 
dicting from what he sees there that business developments will, 
before many more years pass, necessitate encroachments upon the 
present spare space. Both the Falkirk works and the old ones at 
Luton are now closed. Incidentally, it may here be said that the 
affection of the old employees for the firm is shown by the fact 
that, when the Falkirk works were closed, the men were given 
the opportunity of continuing their employ at Luton, and some 
300 of them migrated South. Much of the work carried on 
at the Camberwell establishment has now likewise been trans- 
ferred to Luton; and there, no doubt, in course of time, the whole 


| of the manufacturing work will be centralized. But still at Cam- 


berwell important work is being continued. Some of the large 
cooking apparatus is.made there, the slot cookers for the London 
market are also turned out there, the tin-shops are situated there, 
and part of the enamelling work is performed there. 

In the transition stages of a business, when the course of affairs 
is completely turned, and preparation is being made for a larger 
But it was 


tune may be experienced. It was so in this case. 
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A PART OF THE SAND MIXING AND PREPARATION PLANT. 


old practices were supplanted by new, and a vigorous attack was 
made on procedure to justify the younger members of the direc- 
tion in their progressive policy. The first-fruits of the transfer 
to, and centralization of business at, Luton closely approached 
losses; and there appeared to be a feeling abroad among the 
shareholders that the younger members of the direction had 
come into the business to wreck it. These younger members 
pushed forward confident; the shareholders to-day smile at their 
own ill-forebodings. Since the transfer of the manufacturing 
business to Luton, on Jan. 1, 1907, the turnover of the Company 
has more than doubled. In 1895, when the Langley Foundry 
was purchased, the employees only numbered 300 to 400; whereas 
now they approximate 1500. All this is due to the new ideas that 
have been incorporated in the business. One of the first things 
that the new Directors undertook when they began to feel their 
feet was to institute a technical investigation and control depart- 
ment at Luton, and so to combine science with practice. As a 
result, the whole of the productions have been modernized, and 
raised toa high standard of operating efficiency. Passing through 
the several offices, the foundry, the various shops, and the stores, 
a state of works’ efficiency meets the eye everywhere that does 
great credit to those who initiated it all. It is also noticed that 
the responsible men in each department are all comparatively 
young and energetic, and that they have had infused into them 
something of the spirit of the Managing-Directors (which the 
writer remembers as a characteristic of the father), who, while 
believing in discipline, also encourage a close co-operation and 
openness of communication and friendliness throughout the 
ranks. The social welfare of the men is well looked after; and 
an esprit de corps prevails among them. There is a social and 
athletic club, which has now been in existence some years, and 
in which the late Mr. H. J. Davis took almost a paternal interest. 
There is an institute which is used largely for concerts and 
recreation, including’ billiards. During the winter months, the 








hall is used for lectures by members of the staff. A list of the 
lectures that have been delivered during the current winter season 
shows the wide diversity of the interests of the lecturers outside 
their daily vocation. A portion of the land facing the main road 
has been laid out with a full-sized bowling-green and tennis 
courts, relieved round the sides by shrubs and trees; and here 
the employees will find delightiul recreation during the summer 
months. This is all good, and in keeping with the interest that 
should exist between masters and employees, if there is to be 
mutual respect, and if goodwill is to dominate the daily work. 

The expansion of the work at Luton has been spoken of, but 
reference has been made only to the Davis Gas-Stove Company. 
In point of fact, three other businesses are being carried on here, 
all having helpful links with the main Company. The Diamond 
Foundry Company is one; and, in walking round the extensive 
foundry, we notice that people requiring good light castings out- 
side the gas industry are becoming more and more satisfied that 
there is now no necessity to go farther north for them than Luton. 
There is also the Diamond Enamel Company; and there again 
the work is not confined to the colour enamelling used for the 
surfaces of gas-fires. The business of the Nautilus Fire-Grate 
Company has also been purchased. This Company are the 
manufacturers of very high-class grates; and up to the present a 
large proportion of their goods have been manufactured abroad, 
but they are now being produced at Luton. 


ROUND THE Works.’ 


Now for a rapid survey of the premises and operations at 
Luton. Entering the gate, there is a main roadway right through 
the works. On the left-hand side there are the offices, drawing 
office, pattern shop, and foundry. On the right-hand side are 
warehouses for parts, and machine, grinding, polishing, blacking, 
drilling, assembling, and testing shops, with a fitted goods ware- 
house, and out on to sidings from the Great Northern Railway. 


A PARTIAL VIEW OF THE EXTENSIVE FOUNDRY, 
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There is also a dwelling-house, with a staff, continually experi- 
menting with goods under household conditions. That is the 
general lie of the works as approached from the front entrance; 
but the fundamental plan of the works is such that, from the 
incoming raw material to the outgoing finished goods, the work 
takes the course of a J. The siding at which the incoming raw 
material is received is situated at the left-hand side leg of the 
U; and the work (the whole establishment is a ground-floor one) 
takes its systematic course, with the minimizing of the handling 
of the material and productions, until the goods are despatched 
from the siding at the end of the right-hand leg. Altogether there 
are between 1200 and 1300 feet of sidings. 

Leaving the main offices, we take a peep into the well-lighted 
drawing-office, and make an examination of the busy scene in the 
pattern shop, where we are introduced to certain patterns of 
various new goods of beauty or utility or both—gas-fires and 
water-heating appliances—that will see the light of day in due 
season, and, if we can judge thus early, will be in good demand. 
Through a sliding-door is an extensive store where thousands of 
patterns old and new are kept in apple-pie order, and all duly 
registered and docketed so as to be available whenever required. 
But we pass along to witness the progress of the work from the 
beginning. While walking to the incoming siding, information 
is gathered as to how the whole of the building work was done 
by the Company’s own men, and how in these buildings the 
entire procedure is now controlled by a complete card system. 
There was an opportunity of examining into this, and of seeing 
how the position of any and every job can be instantly ascer- 


tained by reference to the cards or to the record books made up 
from them. 


THE INCOMING MATERIAL AND SAND-MIXING. 


Here we are at the part of the sidings where the raw materials 
are received. Stacks of pig iron are found here; and a spacious 





in the adjoining foundry. The different grades of prepared and 
dried material are kept in separate bins in readiness for use, 


CorE MAKING AND THE Founpry. 


Contiguous to the sand-preparation department and to the 
foundry is the core-making department where girls (who attain a 
very high degree of efficiency) are employed in this delicate opera- 
tion. The cores are placed on bogeys running on rails, and are 
so transmitted to the drying-ovens. 

Passing into the foundry (which has had to be largely increased 
in area during the past eighteen months), the extent is striking, 
and the dusky far corners appear to be an immense distance 
from the point of entry. The dimensions are 300 ft. by 450 ft., 
which is equivalent to over 3 acres; and the whole of this huge 
space is under one roof. We fancy this is the largest foundry 
under a single roof in the whole of the light-castings trade of this 
country. 

Throughout the foundry the melted iron from the cupolas is dis- 
tributed by an overhead run-way, which has a lineal measurement 
of nearly } mile. The casting work that was proceeding at the 
time of the visit included a perfect host of varied goods— 
those predominating with which we are best acquainted, in the 
shape of gas-fire castings, cooker parts, radiator tubes, and water- 
circulating boilers. Outside these sections of heating appliances 
were lamp standard parts, engineers’ castings, and numerous 
small things, such as advertisement and caution plates, and gauge 
casings, These only exemplify the variety of the work. 


CLEANING AND EXAMINING THE CASTINGS. 


From the foundry, the castings are taken to the dressing-shops. 
In passing, a special department is observed, in which, by heat- 
ing, long castings which happen to be a little out of truth are 
straightened. Then we see the process of removing from the 
castings what are called the fins (i.¢., the rough edges) and the 





A VIEW IN THE ASSEMBLING-SHOP. 


covered bay is now being constructed, so that the men can work 
here under cover during winter and other inclement weather. The 
iron is melted in two cupolas, each of which is capable of dealing 
with between 14 and 15 tons of iron per hour; the blast being 
supplied by a 65-horse power motor. The iron, coke, and lime- 
stone are carried to the tops of the cupolas by hydraulic hoists. 
The furnaces are of the latest approved type of construction. 

An interesting feature near here is the elaborate sand-mixing 
plant, which has cost a considerable sum of money. The Company 
are strong believers in the important part played in the production 
of good castings by the use of the right moulding material, correctly 
proportioned, and thoroughly mixed for the work that has to be 
done. The machinery which does everything from crushing to 
mixing, and produces different grades of material as required, is 
of Continental make. It is something to the credit of foundry 
practice on the Continent that much more attention has been paid 
there than hitherto here to thetreatment of moulding sands. This 
is the experience of Mr. Harold Davis; and the introduction of 
the automatic mixing plant is one result of the experience. Until 
a few years ago, sand-mixing machinery was practically unknown 
in this country; and when the Company were in possession of the 
foundry at Falkirk it was practically the only British one with a 
sand-mixing plant. The plant that has been put in at Luton is, 
it is believed, the sole representative of its kind in use in Great 
Britain. The result of the employment of this machinery, with 
trained men proportioning the aggregate, is a much better mixed 
material. It is really all scientifically done. Facing the mixer is 
an automatic drier, into which the mixed sand in its damp state 
1s passed. During its travel, the moisture is eliminated; and 
it comes out in a perfectly anhydrous state. This studied sand 
Preparation accounts for the excellence of the casting work done 





adhering fine sand. The operation of brushing castings to free 
them from sand and roughness is performed on grid-topped tables, 
through which, by suction, the dust is drawn away into large tubes, 
from which it is extracted and deposited by the operation of a 
powerful fan into a huge receiver outside. In organization and 
in improving works’ efficiency, the Company are ever making ad- 
vances; and this dust removal is one of the modern changes. 
Formerly, the writer is informed, it was almost impossible to see 
from one end of the department to the other through the dust- 
laden atmosphere; and incandescent burners were then quite out 
of the question. Now the men work in a pure atmosphere; and 
when artificial light is needed, low-pressure high-power inverted 
gas-lamps are used, so that the conditions are altogether whole- 
some and contributory to efficiency. In the next department all 
castings are carefully examined, optically and by tapping. 


MACHINING AND FINISHING. 


From the passing-shop, the castings are carried to the ware- 
house, which is of considerable area. The castings as they 
progress through the various shops are stored opposite to the 
shop into which they are to go next. Those that are for the 
machine shop are stored opposite to it. When taken from the 
machine-shop, they are stored opposite the grinding and polishing 
shops; and so on until they have been through the drilling and 
blacking shops. Finally, there is the stock of finished parts, all 
ready for treatment in the assembling-shop. — 

Running through the busy and well-equipped shops, in the 
machine shop, it is observed how everything is done on jigs, so 
that there is absolute assurance that every part will be inter- 
changeable with its equal in the same type, class, and size of goods. 
As an example, the holes and fitting-points of every gas-fire back 
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are exactly identical in the same size. In short, all the modern 
goods are jigged, and, as far as possible, machine fitted—resulting 
in an almost complete standardization of parts, which is very im- 
portant in contributing to economy in maintenance and repair. 
In the grinding and polishing shop, we see the fine, smooth sur- 
faces given to the goods. In the blacking shop is witnessed the 
work that is being done by a spraying machine, which; besides 
being more expeditious, gives an exceedingly uniform coating —far 
better than could be accomplished by hand work. The next step 
in the forward rove is the assembling-shop, where the work of 
fitting up the various classes of goods is being actively prosecuted. 
The succeeding shop is the one in which every gas appliance is 
thoroughly tested and regulated before passing into stock. In 
this testing-shop each bench is supplied with gas at four different 
pressures, capable of quick and easy regulation; so that tests 
can be carried out under any desired pressure, from a few tenths 
to many inches water gauge. By this means the goods passing are 
tested to suit the particular conditions prevailing in the district for 
whichthey areintended. The working of this shopis under the direct 
control of the technical department, which, in its laboratories, 
standardizes the tests which are to be applied, and is constantly 
checking the work of the stove-testing shop. From this depart- 
ment all the goods that have passed the ordeal of the rigorous 
testing to which they are exposed, are sent into the fitted goods 
warehouse ready for despatch. Just outside is the long siding, 
with, every day, its train of covered goods waggons waiting to be 
packed for the removal of the finished goods. 





A Corner in One of the Testing Laboratories. 


Before leaving this part of the descriptive work, the writer 
wishes to bear his personal testimony to the splendid organization 
that was witnessed throughout the works, and to the palpable co- 
operation existing between all departments, from the keen and 
enthusiastic heads of departments downwards. Those who have 
an opportunity of observation day by day can likewise bear wit- 
ness to the absolute good feeling that pervades the whole of the 
rank-and-file of the workers. Cordiality and co-operation reign. 


IN THE TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most important sections of the huge establishment is 
the technical department. Upon it a great deal of responsibility 
rests. It is here that all new goods are designed; it is here that 
all new goods are controlled throughout their preliminary stages 
until they are finally approved for transference to the manufac- 
turing department. The experimental shop is in close touch with 
the drawing-office and pattern-shop, which are under the control 
of the Technical Manager. In addition to all the ordinary work in 
connection with the designing, construction, and assuring the high 
efficiency of the appliances, the time of one of the chemists is 
almost completely employed in analyzing raw materials—a very 
important factor in efficiency in every manufacturing business. ~ 

A little more detail will perhaps be interesting. There are really 
two distinct chemical laboratories—one of which is chiefly con- 
cerned with the technical side of the gas-stove business, while the 
other is devoted to analytical work on the raw materials used in 
both the metallurgical and enamelling departments. In addition, 
there are special laboratories fitted up entirely for the purpose of 
testing gas-fires for radiant heat and hygienic efficiency. In one 
department, there are three different methods for radiant heat 





testing. There is the Leeds test; and then what is known as the 
No. 1 radiometer test (as described by Mr. W. J. Atkinson Butter- 
field in one of his articles in the “ JourNAL”). The third one is 
distinguished as No. 2 radiometer, but this has as yet only received 
incidental public mention. It is a water-flow radiometer; and 
in use it is placed at a considerable distance from the fire under 
test. It has quite a small area; and it eliminates the two points 
that have been raised against the water-flow radiometer. One is, 
that if the radiometer is sufficiently small to overcome difficulties 
which arise with the flow of water through a larger instrument, 
it has to be placed so close to the fire that it may interfere with 
the normal passage of air through the fire—thus obstructing the 
ventilation. On the other hand, if the instrument be of such 
size that it can be placed sufficiently far from the fire, so that it 
will not in any way obstruct the flow of air through it, difficulties 
have arisen, owing to the flow of water through the radiometer not 
being equally obstructed. In the second method, these supposed 
objections have been entirely overcome. It is also noticed that pro- 
vision has been made for carrying out the Leeds test in conjunc- 
tion with an ordinary house chimney, the draught of which can 
be determined at any time. Then there is the room set aside for 
determining hygienic efficiency by the aid of the ‘“ Shadowgraph”’ 
system. Introduction is also made to the water-heating labora- 
tory, where provision has been instituted for the complete testing 
of circulators and other water-heaters—such as geysers or con- 
stant-flow and circulating appliances. The testing arrangements 
are such that the circulators can be connected up to a 20, 40, 60, 
80, 100, or 120 gallon storage, just as is thought proper. Inaddi- 
tion, two ordinary house circuits are in operation—one being with a 
storage tank located in the kitchen immediately above the circu- 
lator, and beside the kitchen range; and the other with a storage 
tank situated in a cupboard in the bath-room. This shows what 
a good range of testing can be carried out with water-heating 
apparatus. 

A special equipment has also been made for testing thermo- 
static apparatus. The automatic valves that the Company make 
are all tested here, as well as other makers’ valves—testing being 
for regularity of working, and for the range of temperatures 
necessary to operate the valves. This latter point is of con- 
siderable importance, seeing that some valves commence to grad- 
ually cut-down the gas from the time the water begins to get hot. 
Gas-cookers are also constantly under test in a section set apart 
for the purpose, in order to determine accuracy, check the manu- 
facture, and ascertain the value of new ideas. The work of the 
department is thus split up into cooking, heating, and water-heat- 
ing sections; and each section has a fully-qualified assistant in 
charge. In order to check the work of manufacture, the assistants 
periodically send down and take from stock manufactured goods, 
and pass them through a rigorous test. In this way, the technical 
department is constantly keeping controlling observation over the 
manufacturing departments, and seeing that a high standard of 
efficiency is maintained. 

It is of interest to remark, just by the way, that one of the 
laboratories is fitted up with an electrical installation, so that 
exhaustive tests can be carried out with electric heating and 
cooking appliances. 


THE ENAMELLING DEPARTMENT. 


In a former part of the article, it was mentioned that quite an 
independent business in enamelling is carried on by the Diamond 
Enamel Company, which is in direct touch with the other depart- 
ments at the Luton works. The writer was very interested in 
the porcelain enamel work that is being conducted in the self- 
contained department—not only in connection with gas-fires, but 
with all kinds of advertising and sign work as well. Some very 
fine plate work was seen in course of production. The room in 
which the sand-blasting of plates proceeds before enamelling was 
inspected, as well as the stencilling-room, the brushing shop, the 
laboratory, and the stores. There are three large muffles in use; 
and enamelling work can be done from any minimum size up 
to plates 1o ft. by 4 ft.—and this in a single sheet. The muffles, it 
was noticed, are beautifully heated throughout, which is an essen- 
tial to uniform work; and the information was given that the 
heats range from 800° to goo° C., according to the class of work 
that is being done. 


The visit was a most instructive one; and as one looks back 
upon what was seen, the perfect system dominating the whole of 
the large establishment stands out prominently. With such a 
system, it should be quite impossible to have any falling back; 
nothing but a maintenance of works’ efficiency and goods’ effi- 
ciency, and advance always. 








The Ford Motor Company, of Detroit, U.S.A., has just let 
contracts for gas-engine plant costing over a million dollars. The 
new plant will consist in four engines of 7000 H.P. each, as against 
one of 1500 H.P. at present installed. The engines, which are to 
be built on a new design, having both gas and steam cylinders, 
will be used to generate electricity for the whole works. The 
waste heat from the gas cylinders will generate steam for the 
steam cylinders. At present the Company is purchasing elec- 
tricity to the value of $250,000 to $300,000 yearly from outside 
sources, so that the gain to the Detroit City Gas Company should 
be considerable. 
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AT THE SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS-WORKS. 


Visit by the London and Southern Junior Association. 
A goodly number of members of the London and Southern 
District Junior Gas Association on Saturday afternoon braved the 


wet and boisterous weather for the purpose of taking part in what 
they knew from past experience would prove an enjoyable and 
instructive visit. Their objective was the South Suburban Gas- 
Works; and they (or, at least, the majority of them) had been 
there before—just about six yearsago. The Chief Engineer (who 
ought to know) says they are not a show works; but whether or 
not this be so, certain it is that they have many things to show 
the observant student of gas matters. If in the interval that has 
elapsed between the visits a great deal has remained unchanged, 
it is fair to assume that this is merely because it has been found 
incapable of improvement. The terms “efficiency, economy, and 
cleanliness” which were applied to the works by one of the after- 
tea speakers are not undeserved compliments; and they are the 
highest ideals that the administrators of a gas undertaking can 
aim at. Their attainment is, to use a popular phrase, a fact which 
“speaks for itself.” 

On arrival, the visitors assembled in the spacious, elegantly 
appointed, and well-fitted show-room at the works; and on enter- 
ing the eye was attracted by a poster which, in simple language, 
makes an important appeal to consumers. It reads: “The de- 
livery of gas coke is not affected by the weather or strikes. Orders 
given within will be promptly executed. Prices unaltered.” After 
a warm welcome by Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge (the Chief Engineer), 
the members were divided up into parties, for the inspection of 
the works. The first was under his leadership; and he proved 
to be a veritable “guide, philosopher, and friend.” Others who 
conducted the members round were Mr. J. W. Whimster (Chief 
Assistant, Mr. A. R. Griggs (Engineering Assistant), Mr. A. V. Hen- 
drickson (Chemist), Mr. W. G. Waller (an Employee Director, and 
Chief Foreman of the works), and Mr. G. Ross (another Employee 
Director, and Foreman of mechanics). The afternoon proved 
too short, and the weather too inclement, for a full inspection to 
be made of all that was to be seen; but whatever branch of the 
business might be the special concern of any particular visitor, he 
is sure to have come in contact during the tour with something to 
interest him. 

In the circumstances, it was a good idea not to set out with 
the intention of following the exact course of the manufacturing 
operations. The nearest building was taken first, and this 
happened to be the house in which is installed the machinery for 
pumping gasto Bromley. About 2} million cubic feet a day are sent 
out by this means. Therecent amalgamation scheme has entailed 
various alterations at other stations in the Company’s extended 
area; and several have been relegated from manufacturing to 
distributing works, From this spot, a few steps across the yard 
brought tke visitors to the inclined retort-house. There are, it 
may be remarked, three retort-houses in use at the works. No. 1 
contains 70 inclined retorts, filled by means of the Shoubridge 
charging machine. This was originally a horizontal house; and 
the change to the present system was made when Mr. Shoubridge 
first took charge of the works. The retorts are 20 feet long, and 
4 inches wider at the bottom than at the top. The charges are 
12 cwt., and twelve-hour. No. 3 retort-house contains 26 beds of 
ten horizontal retorts, with De Brouwer electrical discharging 
and charging machinery, and a De Brouwer coke-conveyor. The 
coal trucks are taken over the breaker-pit, which is provided with 
a ram on each side; so that should the truck havea door at only 
one end, whichever that end may be, it can be emptied without 
shunting. Eight-hour charges of about 114 cwt. are worked here; 
and the excellent heats of the settings were remarked upon. In 
No. 5 retort-house there are 186 horizontal retorts with De Brouwer 
stoking machinery, operated, however, in this case, by compressed 
air. Mr. Shoubridge does not know of a similar installation else- 
where; but he finds it works quite as well as the electrically 
driven machines of this type. Originally there was West’s com- 
pressed air machinery in this house, which, of course, accounts 
for the motive power in use. A De Brouwer conveyor takes the 
coke from the house to an elevator and cross conveyors from 
which it can be loaded direct into railway trucks. The machinery 
in connection with No.5 house, it will be remembered, formed the 
subject of a paper read by Mr. Shoubridge before the Institution 
of Gas Engineers in 1910. 

The splendid appearance of the machinery about the works, 
and of the interior of the buildings in which it is housed, was com- 
mented upon. A well-kept piece of machinery is always a thing 
of beauty ; and it is doubly so when surrounded by highly-glazed 
and scrupulously clean white and coloured tiles. This clean and 
orderly appearance was noticeable not only in the buildings, but 

all about the works, and, as Mr. Shoubridge truly remarked, it is 
a manifestation of the spirit of co-partnership. The Claus sul- 
ose recovery plant was passed on the way to the water-gas house. 
e carburetted water-gas plant has during the past year only 
een used on compulsion—just at the peak of the load—oil being 
so dear that it does not pay. The two units are of 1 million cubic 
eet per day capacity each, on the Economical Gas Apparatus Con- 
struction Company’s system ; and there is provision for two other 
similar sets, Special attention was paid to a handsome new 
peiet-house, which has been built by the Company’s own men. 
41S Contains several station meters; and two of them are of 








particular interest. One, by Messrs. Milne and Son, is, after the 
arrangement favoured by the late Sir George Livesey, sunk in a 
brick tank, in which the drum revolves. Thereis simply a cover; 
the outside casing being, of course, entirely done away with. A 
further point is that this arrangement tends to equalize the tem- 
perature. The second meter specially pointed out was one that 
dates back to 1865. All these years it has been working uncom- 
monly well ; and it was placed in the new meter-house with the 
idea that it should continue its career of usefulness on the works. 
It has, however, now been sold, to make way for a larger one. 

An object of much interest was the brick-making department. 
The Company make on the works all the fire-bricks they require. 
The old retorts and bricks taken out of the settings are ground 
up in a mill, sifted very fine, and then mixed, in about equal pro- 
portions, with new clay from the Glenboig district. When the 
material has been brought to a proper consistency, it is removed 
to the moulding-shop—which, by the way, was originally a retort- 
house. Some fourteen years ago, the Company started to make 
bricks in the arches of retort-benches. When the retorts were 
taken out, these were made into kilns; and a great many bricks 
were produced in this way. However, further accommodation 
was wanted; and so a large kiln of more usual form was put up. 
After being taken from the moulds—an operation rendered easy 
by the dusting of the inside of the moulds with the powdered fire- 
clay—the bricks are laid on the drying-floor, under which a number 
of heated flues run; and when they have been as far as possible 
dried here, they are removed tothe kiln and burned. All sorts of 
special bricks and tiles are made here. In fact, the members 
were able to examine a retort manufactured on the spot. This 
was the result of a desire on the part of the Company to see 
whether they could satisfactorily carry out such work. Having 
satisfied themselves of its possibility, however, they did not con- 
tinue the making of retorts, as it is work which calls for special 
skill, and takes up a great deal of space; so that unless the manu- 
facture is continually kept up, it is not an industry that pays to 
enter upon. Backs for fires and crucibles for melting brass on the 
works are made; and the Company also manufacture their own 
portland cement—of a quality, too, which will stand very severe 
tests. At the time of the visit, only one half of the big kiln was 
under fire; not many bricks being required at this time of the 
year. The bricks are subjected in this to about the same tempera- 
ture as they are afterwards required to stand in the settings—that 
is, about 2400° Fahr. 

A nice little lesson in economy was offered when it was 
pointed out that all the waste-paper on the works (of which, of 
course, there is a great quantity) is soaked and put through a 
mill ; and by mixing the residue with a certain proportion of fire- 
clay, and with hair, a very good non-conducting composition is 
produced, for covering steam-pipes and keeping water-pipes from 
freezing. 

Next attention was drawn to a chamber which is utilized to 
burn the grease off cookers which are brought in for renovation. 
This is heated by a regenerative furnace at one end, the gases 
from which pass first round two retorts employed for barffing 
some parts of the stoves. These parts are placed, in three or 
four tiers, in the retort, on worn-out tins taken from the bottoms 
of cookers. They remain in the retort for about a quarter-of-an- 
hour, and then, when taken out and cooled, the operation is com- 
plete. A small jet of steam passes right along the retort, and the 
goods get a rustless coating, which is very clean, and better than 
any varnish. Theré is nothing to burn or smell, and, withal, the 
system is really inexpensive. Cast iron is found to take a little 
longer than wrought iron; but both are amenable to the treat- 
ment, as well as steel. The gases, after heating these retorts, pass 
to the oven, into which the cookers are run on small iron trolleys. 
A trolley carries twelve large cookers or eighteen small ones ; and 
when this, with its burden, enters the oven, the door is closed ; 
and after being subjected to the heat for three or four hours, all 
the grease is burned off. Enamelled linings and packing all go 
into the oven. All the stain is drawn out of the enamel, which is 
restored to quite a new appearance. The stove business of the 
Company is alarge one; there having been sent out last year some 
10,000 cookers and 5000 gas-fires. After baking, the cookers are 
scrubbed with a wire-brush, and wiped down with a piece of rag; 
and then they go to be painted. A shop in the same part of the 
works is devoted to the lacquering of slot and other fittings. 
The work done is excellent. In fact, no one would have known 
that the fittings exhibited were not new ones. 

The inspection over, a move was made to the Livesey Memorial 
Hall, where tea was served, to the music of members of the South 
Suburban Gas-Works Band. About fifty sat down to table. Mr. 
Shoubridge occupied the chair; and he was supported by the 
officers who had been present during the afternoon’s proceedings, 
and also by Mr. Wilfrid Wastell, the Secretary. After tea most 
of the visitors remained for some time to enjoy the magnificent 
provision that has been made for the well-being of the employees, 
and much praise was bestowed on all that was seen—the billiard; 
tables, library, games room, refreshment department, the dancing 
floor, stage, &c.; and outside first-rate tennis courts. Dances, 
whist drives, concerts, and dramatic performances for the em- 
ployees and their ladies are of frequent occurrence. The amateur 
dramatic society affords really good entertainments, and is quite 
an acquisition to the neighbourhood ; for it has, one learns, played, 
and played well, both “ Money ” and “ David Garrick” —to men- 
tion only two performances. In the main hall there hangs an oil 
portrait, by a local artist, of him in whose memory the Institute 
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was erected, and also a good photograph of the late Mr. Robert 
Morton, who was deeply interested in the scheme, and was present 
at the opening of the building. Sir George Livesey was a man 
who liked to help those who helped themselves ; and it is on this 
principle that the Institute is worked.. The Company find the 
building and light and warm it; while the employees pay a small 
sum weekly to provide a man and his wife to look after it. The 
management is entirely in the hands of a Joint Committee of the 
men and officers, who run the whole thing. At intervals lectures 
are given on technical subjects; and any young man who wishes 
to improve himself can find ample opportunity in the Institute of 
doing so. 


Both tea and music having been enjoyed to the full, 


The PresipEent (Mr. S. A. Carpenter) remarked that the South 
Suburban Company was a very popular one with the members of the 
Association. Some six years ago they were at Lower Sydenham 
inspecting the works; and a little more than two years ago they visited 
the Festival of Empire Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, when the 
South Suburban Company again acted as their hosts. Further, they 
had on their Council two gentlemen connected with the Company— 
Mr. S. B. Chandler, head of the Sales Department, and Mr. Griggs, 
who was associated with the Bromley works before the amalgamation. 
The works at Lower Sydenham were one of those linked with the 
name of the late Sir George Livesey ; and they could see his stamp 
upon them. The hall in which they were having tea had been erected to 
his memory ; and he believed it was built with bricks made by the Com- 
pany. In going round that afternoon, they had noted the determina- 
tion of the management that nothing should be wasted; and this was 
an excellent feature. The price of gas was low—zs. 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet—and this, no doubt, accounted for the fact that there were some- 
thing like 40,000 cookers in use in the district. 

The SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT (Mr. J. Hewett) proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Directors of the Company for their hospitality, 
and to Mr. Shoubridge and his assistants for the welcome they had 
extended to them and the trouble they had taken in showing them 
round the works. Their thanks were, he said, also due to the 
band, who had added considerably to the enjoyment of thetea. Those 
who had braved the elements had been amply repaid by the oppor- 
tunity that had been afforded them of viewing a unique works. The 
works were a combination of economy, efficiency, and cleanliness ; and 
although cleanliness was not perhaps a profit-making business, it was 
a very necessary adjunct even to a gas-works. The provision that the 
Company had made for the welfare of the employees was evident in 
every direction. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. Scears), in seconding, endorsed all 
that had been said as to the pleasure and profit of the visit. They had, 
he added, seen a works which displayed efficiency in every part—and in 
some departments evinced higher efficiency and better order than they 
had perhaps come across in other places. 

When the proposal had been put to the vote and carried with accla- 
mation, 

Mr. WALLER, on behalf of the Board of Directors, said he had the 
greatest possible pleasure in extending to the Association a very hearty 
welcome. When the Board heard that the members wished to visit the 
works, they were delighted to fall in with the request, and would feel 
more than repaid if anything of interest had been seen. The works 
were not show works ; but they were perhaps unique in that most of 
the buildings had been made and erected by the Company’s workmen 
—in fact, all except No. 2 and No. 4 retort-houses, which were no 
longer used for carbonizing. As to bricks, &c., the settings in No. 1 
and No. 5 houses had certainly been working for a thousand days— 
showing that the materials they were using were of the very best. He 
hoped to see the members at the works again in the near future, and 
thanked them for their kind vote. 

Mr. SHOUBRIDGE also acknowledged the vote, on behalf of his assis- 
tants and himself, and expressed his thanks for all the kind things 
that had been said. As Mr. Waller had remarked, it was not a show- 
works. It was very ordinary ; but they did claim in connection with 
the works one thing in which they yielded to noone else, and that was 
in the heartiness with which they welcomed the Association when 
they honoured them with a visit. It augured well for the future of 
the gas industry that so many young men should be willing to resist 
the attractions of the Metropolis on a wet Saturday afternoon and 
devote their time to going round a gas-works, for the benefit of them- 
selves and the profession. If this was the spirit of to-day, it was a 
very hopeful sign. If they had not come across any novelty, perhaps 
they had seen what was equally important—something to avoid. The 
lessons one learned in this way were certainly as useful as an inspec- 
tion of new plant or processes of manufacture. They enjoyed at Lower 
Sydenham the blessings of co-partnership ; and the state of the works, 
which had been favourably commented upon, was an expression of the 
spirit of co-partnership which animated everyone. When it became 
known that the Association were coming that day, all those interested 
in looking after the works put their shoulders to the wheel in the en- 
deayour to make the visit as pleasant as possible. He hoped at some 
future time to again show the members over the works. 


An INSTITUTION JUNIOR PAPER. 


The PreEsipENT, before the party rose from the tables, announced 
that Mr. Edward Allen, the President of the Institution of Gas Engi- 


peers, had issued an invitation to the Junior Associations of England 
for one among their members to read a paper at the annual meeting 
next June. If there was anyone present who felt able to contribute 
something worthy of the Institution, he would be glad if he would 
communicate as soon as possible with the Hon. Secretary. What was 
desired was something in the shape of the results of research work, 
or a comparison of systems, and not a description of plant. He hoped 
the honour of providing the reader of this paper would fall to the 
London Association ; but he did not forget that there were yery keen 
members in the-other Associations. 





MANCHESTER JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to Stuart Street Electric Power Station. 


There was a capital attendance of members of the Manchester 
and District Junior Gas Association on Saturday, when a visit 
was paid to the Manchester Corporation Stuart Street Electric 
Power Station. Accompanying the party were Mr. Edward 
Allen, the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and 
several other members of the Manchester District Institution ; 
great interest being manifested in the visit. 


The party were welcomed by Mr. S. L. Pearce, the Electrical 
Engineer of the Corporation, together with Messrs. Lamb (Resi- 
dent Engineer), Baxendale (Assistant Resident Engineer), and 
Davison (Engineer-in-Charge). A couple of hours were profitably 
spent in the station. 


THANKS TO THE ELEcTRICITY COMMITTEE. 


At the conclusion of the visit, tea was partaken of in an adjoin- 
ing schoolroom, after which 


The PresipENT (Mr. W. L. Heald, of Preston) said that he took the 
earliest opportunity of expressing the thanks of the members of the 
Association to Mr. Pearce, and the members of the Electricity Com- 
mittee, for allowing them the privilege of inspecting the generating 
station, and to Messrs. Lamb, Baxendale, and Davison for all the 
information so generously placed before them that afternoon. The 
visit had been educative in every way ; and they thoroughly appreciated 
everything they had seen. 

Mr. Epwarp ALLEN, who seconded, voiced similar sentiments, and 
asked the members to join with him in realizing how much there was 
in common between electrical engineers and gas engineers generally. 
They, as gas engineers, felt that the electrical engineers were their 
friends, and were not to be looked upon as rivals, but as comrades. 
In this connection he desired to refer to the good work done by Mr. 
Dudell, the President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. They 
all knew gas could not do all that electricity could, and vice versi. 
Realizing this point, then, surely it followed that a closer working 
between the two industries would benefit the whole world, and make 
it more happy and prosperous because of these good relations. 

The motion was heartily accorded, and 

Mr. Lams, who briefly acknowledged the compliment, thanked the 
members for their appreciation. He assured them that his colleagues 
and himself had been delighted to have the opportunity of welcoming 
them. It had been their duty in the past to escort very many parties 
round the Stuart Street works, but none had given them greater 
pleasure than that afternoon’s visit. He was pleased to hear what 
Mr. Allen said with regard to electrical engineers and gas engineers 
having so much incommon. The popular idea was that no love was 
lost between them ; but this was quite erroneous. 


Notes on Evecrricity In Gas-Works. 
Mr. G. H. Haynes, of Liverpool, then read his paper entitled 
“ Notes on Electricity in Gas-Works.” This, with some of the 
remarks made upon it, will be found on p. 364. 


The PRESIDENT, at the close of the discussion, dealt with a 
number of interesting points; the ensuing proceedings being of a 
conversational and informal character. He proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Haynes for his paper. He said that when 
he succeeded to the office of President, he was very anxious that 
electrical matters should be brought forward for the consideration 
of the members during his term. Both in the visit to the Stuart 
Street station and in Mr. Haynes's paper they had received valu- 
able information. 

Mr. S. CarTER (Garston) seconded, and the vote was passed 
amid applause. 

Mr. Haynes briefly replied, and thanked the members for their 
appreciation. He said he desired to place on record his sincere 
thanks to Mr. Allen for the valuable assistance he had afforded 
him in every respect. 





GASEOUS COMBUSTION. 


Mr. Tooth’s Second Lecture. 

The second lecture of the series on “*‘ Gaseous Combustion,”’ 
which Mr. L. F. Tootn (of the Commercial Gas Company) is 
giving at the London County Council Westminster Technical 
Institute, Vincent Square, was delivered on Friday evening last ; 
and those who attended had quite an instructive time. The 
lecture was, however, essentially of the kind which is better heard 
than read in print ; for in large measure it consisted of a descrip- 
tion of apparatus either exhibited on the platform or thrown by 
the lantern on to the screen. 


Compressors and their uses were first dealt with by Mr. Tooth, 
who remarked that the selection of a compressor is a matter 
which needs attention. The horse power required, he said, for 
every 1000 cubic feet of gas compressed is: At 2 to 3 Ibs., 1 H.P.; 
at 3 to 5 lbs., 1°3 H.P.; at 5 to 8 lbs., 1°8 H.P. Though rotary 
compressors will deliver at 8 lbs. pressure, they become ineffi- 
cient when used over 5 lbs. per square inch; and the wear and tear 
is then very heavy. The horse power required over this pressure 
is also increased considerably, and gas will slip past the blades, 
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Therefore, for pressures over 5 lbs., it is necessary to employ com- 
pressors of the reciprocating type. For small volumes, up to 
2500 cubic feet per hour, the single-acting compressor is quite use- 
ful; but for any volume over this the double-acting type is to be 
recommended. Air-compressors need less attention, and are gene- 
rally of the rotary type, as it is seldom that more than 2 lbs. to 
the square inch is required—this being found to be the most 
economical for use with air-pressure burners. The working parts 
and essential features of various types of both air and gas com- 
pressors were then described andillustrated. Theseincluded the 
Reichelm, the Belliss, the Keith, and other makes, 

Turning to another branch of his subject, the lecturer remarked 
that modern methods of production demanding scientific super- 
vision and investigation of numerous processes in many fields of 
industry, thermometers, pyrometers, or other means of tempera- 
ture measurement, have become almost universally used. He 
strongly recommended their employment in connection with any 
research work or experiments one may be about to undertake, as 
they save time, trouble, and expense which are often incurred by 
endeavouring to put into practice random thoughts. Then, again, 
when in practical use, if the man in charge is to have continuous 
knowledge of, and absolute control over, all the temperatures of 
importance in his plant, it must be made possible for him to 
obtain accurate readings without leaving his post or relying on 
information furnished by others. 

Thermometers, Mr. Tooth continued, are used for low-tempera- 
ture work, up to approximately 260° C. Almost every process of 
liquid boiling, confectionery cooking, low-temperature oven work, 
paper or plate drying, and recording temperature of flue gases, is 
carried out by their use. Until the introduction of the radiation 
and optical pyrometers, the most important types of pyrometers 
in use were the platinum resistance and the thermo-electric. 
Each had, and still has, its own field of usefulness. For con- 
tinuous workshop practice, however, the temptation is to use 
these two types far above the temperatures for which they are 
constructed. To employ the platinum resistance pyrometer for 
temperatures over 1100° C., and the thermo-electric type for those 
above 1250° C., involves considerable expense in repairs and 
replacements of the protecting porcelain or quartz tube. The 
Féry radiation pyrometer is more generally known in connection 
with the type of instrument with two standard patterns, both of 
which are operated by radiant heat. But the sensitive element 
in the instrument varies—being in the one case a small thermo- 
couple, and in the other a small bi-metallic spiral. To distinguish 
clearly between the two types, they are known respectively as 
Féry radiation pyrometers and Féry spiral pyrometers. The 
first of these, he went on, is the more accurate instrument, and 
has the advantage that it can be used with a recorder, if desired ; 
while the spiral pyrometer is cheaper and more compact. 

The lecturer then followed with some observations on the use 
of radiation pyrometers; remarking that when using radiation, or 
even optical pyrometers, to measure the temperature of a crucible 
of molten metal, or an ingot of steel, or any body which is not 
inside a closed chamber within hot walls, the reading obtained 
will be lower than the true temperature of the body. The amount 
by which the reading will be low depends chiefly upon the metal 
and the nature of the surface of the body itself. For instance, in 
the case of a block of carbon it will be very little low, since car- 
bon is what is known as a “ black body;” while in the case of a 
crucible of molten copper with a clean surface, the reading will 
be some hundreds of degrees below the true temperature. In 
such cases, therefore, only comparative readings can be obtained. 
For purposes of recording the absolute temperature of molten 
metal, the platinum resistance, or thermo-couple, pyrometers 
should be used, by inserting the coupleinto the metalitself. With 
thermo-electrical pyrometers, the instrument has generally been 
fitted in the near vicinity of the furnace for taking readings; but 
means have been devised whereby readings can be taken at any 
distance. For example, assume ten furnaces to be working, and 
the process in hand to require each one to be at some different 
temperature, or any one furnace at a certain time to require a 
varying temperature. To secure accurate observations or super- 
vision, each furnace being fitted with thermo-couples, the wire 
leads can be connected to one ten-point instrument, and readings 
taken of any furnace by the simple operation of the switch. 

Among the photographs of pyrometers shown and explained, 
and actual specimens of the appliances exhibited (some of which 
were lent by the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company), 
were the Féry types and the Leskole optical pattern. The use of 
Seger cones as a rough-and-ready method of taking tempera- 
tures was also dealt with; it being pointed out that for all prac- 
tical purposes they are fairly accurate, and can be procured to 
record temperatures up to 2000° C. 

The construction of furnaces was then touched upon. In 
referring to this matter, Mr. Tooth said there are many features 
to consider in furnace construction; points of great importance 
being ability to withstand rough usage and subjection to rapid 
raising to high temperatures. It can be easily understood that 
distortion of brickwork due to expansion and contraction is great, 
when one considers that, starting a furnace from dead-cold, it is 
Possible to reach 1000° or 1200° C. in an hour. Yet, in construc- 
tion, it is necessary to consider loss of efficiency owing to heating 
excessive brickwork, and also the comparatively small space 
required for gaseous combustion. Working with gas under pres- 
Sure, or even with air under pressure burners (though the sugges- 
tion is not quite so adaptable in the latter case), if one should 








construct the combustion chamber of a furnace less in area than 
that required for correct combustion, the remedy would merely 
be to simply increase the pressure—thus giving condensed flame 
combustion, and decrease the size of the gas-injector nipples, for 
the consumption of gas to coincide in volume with the altered 
pressure. 

Furnaces constructed upon regenerative or recuperative prin- 
ciples, Mr. Tooth told his audience, have a further advantage 
than higher efficiency. The passage of the spent gases or heated 
products of combustion through series of flues or chambers con- 
structed between the inner and outer furnace-walls tends (by re- 
heating the outer brickwork) to counteract any liability to undue 
expansion and contraction. Regenerative melting-pot furnaces are 
from 15 to 20 per cent. more efficient than furnaces built with 
solid walls; and muffle or open-hearth furnaces are more than 40 
per cent. better. To obtain the increased efficiency, however, it is 
advisable to employ high pressure, to create more rapid combus- 
tion and give greater velocity to the gases. In some cases with 
Jow-pressure gas, sluggishness can be overcome by increasing the 
flue suction. 

Before the conclusion of the lecture, a number of lantern 
slides of different makes of furnaces were shown, and the arrange- 
ments explained. At the final lecture next Friday, Mr. Tooth 
hopes to have a furnace in operation in the fitters’ instruction 
shop in the Institute, so that actual temperature readings may be 
taken by the pyrometers he has dealt with. 


SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
EASTERN DISTRICT. 








The members of the Association met in good numbers at the 
Dunfermline Gas-Works on Saturday—no doubt drawn there 
in the anticipation of seeing Mr. Alex. Waddell’s new vertica 
retorts. They were not disappointed, as Mr. Waddell personally 
conducted them over the works and explained the points about 
the design of the setting, which embodies many details that are 
the subjects of patents taken out by him. 


Meanwhile, he mentioned that, while he had tried to anticipate 
as many as possible of the difficulties, and to guard against them, 
he had expected that many things might happen which it was 
impossible to foresee. Happily, so far, he had had very few 
troubles, and he was, up to now, more than satisfied with the 
working. The plant is about the most simple which has yet been 
devised. There is the absence of that machinery which makes 
most vertical retorts impossible for small works. The coal is 
placed from the trucks into bogies with special hopper bottoms, 
and is raised to the required height by a hydraulic lift, in the 
same way as is done for the hoppers of the West manual charges, 
used for the present horizontal retorts, and for which the pumps 
and accumulator are already installed. Beyond this lift, and 
sundry lines of narrow-gauge rails, there is nothing beside the 
setting of four vertical retorts, about which we shall have some- 
thing to say at a later date. 

After visiting the gas-works, the members adjourned to the 
Masonic Hall to listen to the reading of two papers—by Mr. K. 
Mackay, of Falkirk, on “ Foundations,” and by Mr. R. M. Simp- 
son, of Dunfermline, on ‘“ Recent Developments in Distribution at 
Dunfermline.” Any notice of this portion of the proceedings is 
unavoidably left over until the next issue, in consequence of the 
late arrival of the first-named paper and the diagrams. 

On the motion of the Chairman (Mr. R. B. Chalmers, the Senior 
Vice-President—the President, Mr. William Geddes, being absent 
through ill-health), the authors were thanked for their valuable 
papers. The company then adjourned to the Royal Hotel to par- 
take of the hospitality of Mr. Waddell, and an excellent repast was 
enjoyed. On the motion of Mr. O‘Connor, who took the chair 
when Mr. Chalmers had to leave, Mr. Waddell was thanked for 
his kindness both at the gas-works and at the festive board. 

A well-spent afternoon concluded with a visit to the show-room. 








Steam Raising by Coke. 
At last Thursday’s meeting of the Commercial Gas Company, 
the Chairman (Mr. W. G. Bradshaw) referred to the fact that they 
are deriving an economy from the use of coke, instead of bunker 
coal, for steam-raising purposes on their ships conveying coal from 
the North. Various electricity supply undertakings are becoming 
customers of gas-works for coke for steam-raising; and other 
manufacturers are testing its use under their boilers. The expert 
of the British Commercial Gas Association is labouring in this 
direction. From the last “ Bulletin” of the Association, we see 
that Mr. S. Tagg, of Preston, makes himself responsible for the 
following figures, showing the pounds of water evaporated at 
100 lbs, pressure per pound of fuel :— 

Coke screenings through }-inch diameter perforations 5°0 

Large screened coke orga ies ter vin OF 

Best Arley rough slack , at na ker xcgeunase o> oe See 
Mr. Isaac Carr makes an interesting point. He thinks that more 
care should be taken regarding the various qualities of coke. He 
instances the fact that he has been able to supply gas coke to 
iron-works for use with oven coke, and that the mixture has 
proved advantageous to the users. More should be made of this. 
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NOTES ON ELECTRICITY IN GAS-WORKS. 


By G. Herpert Haynes, of Liverpool. 
[A Paper read before the Manchester Junior Gas Association, Feb. 7.] 

It has been my experience in many cases when I have had 
the privilege of being shown over the works of different gas under- 
takings, both large and small, corporation and company, to have 
noticed either a battery of boilers supplying steam through long 
ranges of pipework to all parts of the premises, or a number 
of small boilers dotted about here and there, just where required 
for the engine to which they supply steam. In either case there 
are considerable losses of power—in the first, by condensation, 
which more than annuls the efficiency of good boiler attendance ; 
in the second, a number of small boilers working at a combined 
low efficiency—thus entailing increased labour and fuel charges. 
This remark applies with equal force to works which have either 
a moderate-sized gas-engine driving a long line of shafting, or a 
multiplicity of small engines with a high loss of efficiency in each 
engine. : 

In any works, centralization of power, however generated, is by 
all means the object to be aimed at—provided, of course, some 
suitable means of transmission or distribution of the power so 
generated can be readily and cheaply obtained. Now cheap does 
not mean first cost. Electricity is, one might safely say, the ideal 
form of power transmission and distribution. Of course, steam I 
suppose is necessary in a gas-works, judging by what one sees— 
for such purposes as clearing out tar-mains, freeing holder cups 
from ice, naphthalene deposits, &c.; but this could always be sup- 
plied, as is frequently done, by a portable boiler. 


PrimME Movers. 


When it has been decided to instal electricity for driving the 
various machines to be put down, a matter for careful and serious 
consideration is the choice of prime mover. If the works possess 
a good steam-raising plant, favourably situated for distribution 
and capable of easily taking the extra load, the choice may fall 
on steam-engines, or even turbines; but these are as yet only 
experimental for small sizes. On the other hand, a works having 
scattered steam-raising plant, or, as sometimes happens, a works 
being reconstructed on modern lines, the best method would be 
to adopt gas-engines. 

To scrap some two, three, or more small boilers, with as many 
engines, and instal gas-engines, generators, &c., is, 1 know many 
will say, a serious undertaking. But the economy effected, the 
noise, smoke, dirt, and “stand-by ” losses, almost entirely elimi- 
nated, are boons which will soon make the change appreciated, 
and the money well spent by those responsible for the change. 
In some cases, it will be found that the interest on capital outlay 
due to the scrapping of old and the purchase of new plant, added 
to revenue charges, will be so large as hardly to warrant a con- 
version, having regard to the interest of the shareholders. At 
the same time, there is no question as to the proper course if 
starting afresh. 

A method adopted at some works is to take a supply from the 
corporation mains; thus providing a way out of the difficulty of 
making such a large capital expenditure. At the same time, 
many corporations will not supply power to a consumer for a 
number of machines at medium voltage—that is, up to 250 volts 
direct current—they will only supply at high voltage (400 to 500) ; 
and unless one is prepared to take the extra precautions necessary 
to safeguard life and property according to the regulation of the 
Factory Act, a motor generator must be provided to transform 
from 500 down to 250 volts, or the voltage at which it is decided 
to run the plant. Again, unless favourable terms can be arranged 
as regards price per unit, the corporation supply will be found to 


be much more expensive in the long run than if the supply were. 


generated on the premises. There will be, first, the cost and 
upkeep of the supply mains from where they enter the premises 
from the corporation supply mains to the motor-generator room ; 
second, the transformation losses before one begins to get any 
power at all on the works’ switchboard. Of course, if the 400 to 
500 volts supply is used, there is a considerable saving effected 
in the cost of cables, as there will then be only half the copper 
necessary to convey the same power. The voltage being doubled, 
the current is halved; the watts remaining the same. 


INSTALLATION. 


After taking all the circumstances into consideration, choose a 
site for your power-house as centrally situated as is practicable 
together with cleanliness and light. Of course, gas-works are 
dirty places, one well knows; but by dint of a little perseverance, 
it is sometimes possible to find a place which would be quite 
suitable and yet not quite so dirty as others. Above all things, 
avoid as you would the plague any position in which you are at 
all likely to be troubled with coke dust. Coke dust blowing about 
and hot bearings go hand in hand. Coal dust is nothing like so 
harmful. Having chosen the site, build your power-house with 
due regard for what it is going to contain. Allow plenty of room 
between the machinery and the walls, also a reasonable amount 
of head-room; not forgetting at least a couple of steel girders 
along the centre-lines of plant, and, if funds will allow, one or 
two others on cross centres. Do not make the mistake that is 
commonly made, of putting down the plant and then seeing how 





close the engine-room walls can be built round it. If you do, 
you will perhaps live to see the day when, as I have seen, a wall 
has to be cut down in order to change the armature of one of the 
generators, or, again, the roof (perhaps a lean-to affair) has to be 
taken off in order that the fly-wheel can be lifted out of its race. 
A point to emphasize is that all parts of the plant on which any 
serious amount of responsibility rests for continuous smooth work- 
ing should be duplicated. 
DISTRIBUTION. 


It can safely be said that the electrical method of transmitting 
power has no rivals, especially when the points between which 
transmission takes place are beyond a moderate distance, and are 
not in a more or less direct line. The only rival worthy of consi- 
deration is by means of wire ropes. But, of course, this method 
is only suitable in the open, and is quite impracticable in a gas- 
works. One cannot help but notice the reliability with which, by 
means of a copper wire, power can be transmitted. The ease 
with which it can be carried round corners, through or over 
buildings, &c., demonstrates it a convenient and pliant system. 
In the electrical distribution of power in works in general, the 
main idea is to employ motors to drive the machinery ; using 
electrical conductors to convey the power to them from the 
power-house. This does away with the heavy lines of shafting, 
countershafting, and the number of pulleys and belts connected 
with them. There are hydraulic and pneumatic machines in use 
which depend for their working upon either water or air under 
pressure; but there is practically no such thing as a hydraulic or 
pneumatic system of power distribution in works or factories. 
The most apparent advantages of an electric drive are: 


1.—Good speed regulation for varying loads. 

2.—A high efficiency at all loads. 

3.—Economy in space occupied by the motor. 

4.—Absence of heavy foundations. 

5.—Small consumption of energy, because the demand is auto- 
matically adjusted to the load. 


SHAFTING DRIVE. 


The power lost in line-shafting drive with belting is usually 
much greater than the owners suppose. Careful tests have been 
made during recent years at the works of a number of industrial 
concerns by expert men, with astonishing results. These show 
that the losses due to shafting, bearings, and belting vary from 
1§ per cent. to as much as 80 per cent. of the total indicated horse 
power of the engines driving the works. In a paper read at Liver- 
pool in 1900, it was stated that the constant loss in shafting, &c., 
in seventeen different workshops amounted to an average of 42 
per cent. of the full load output. It must not be concluded from 
these figures that uneconomical working conditions prevail—a 
great deal depends on the nature or cycle of operations—on 
the total power required. The result of driving by motor is that 
not only the heavy shafting loss is avoided, but also that machines 
of smaller rated power may be employed than would be possible 
with a gas or steam engine, because of its capability of withstand- 
ing an overload of 50 per cent. for a short period, and even more 
for a momentary effort. 

Cost. 


Figures usually prove dry reading; so I will not trouble you 
with many—just a few showing the approximate cost of the several 
parts of motors. I may say that, in the plants with which I am, 
and have been, connected, the aim has been to standardize the 
size of motor required for the various operations, so as to avoid 
carrying in stock a large assortment of spare parts. By this I 
mean that where the power required is not the actual power of a 
stock machine, the next stock size larger is installed—so giving a 
margin of power incases of emergency. It is far better to be over 
than under powered. Surplus power can always be guarded 
against by suitably fusing the circuit. 


4B.H.P.motor. . . £46 Sparearm. . . 419 
8 ” a 86 .. ” ae as 2 35 
16 ” ie ee! ie | Stee + Se ae 56 
ae so we ee OS ee « tice fet ots 95 
7° ” ” : 4 ON 350 «- a “oe 140 


These figures are for the principal sizes used. These machines 
by a well-known firm are expensive; but when it is borne in mind 
that the majority are all fitted with reduction gear, so that the 
countershaft is revolving at a comparatively slow speed, also 
totally enclosed (and by totally enclosed I mean dust proof, and 
coal dust at that—even a hose could be turned on them in any 
direction without fear of any harm accruing), that they will work 
24 hours a day on full load, in any sort of a place, either hot or 
damp, which can be found in a gas-works, they are worth the 
money. I have had a machine of this class working on full load 
without stopping for 2280 hours—just over 95 days. The cost of 
cables would vary with the length of run, size of machine, and 
current they have to carry—depending on the voltage employed. 


Motors. 


Generally speaking, where direct current is used, there are two 
kinds of motors employed—the “ shunt” and the “series.” The 
mechanical characteristics of these two types of machines are 
quite different. Most stationary motors which are used for driving 
machinery are of the “shunt” type. The mechanical charac- 
teristic of this class shows it to be an almost constant speed 
machine at varying loads. This type of machine is not suitable 
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for starting-up under load. The “series”? motor, on the other 
hand, is eminently suitable for this work; it is essentially a variable 
speed machine. It exerts its largest torque at the lowest speed; 
the speed automatically changing with change of load. Nearly 
all traction motors are “series ” motors. 


ALTERNATING v. DiREcT. 


Although most owners of factories, &c., employ the direct cur- 
rent system of transmission and conversion into mechanical 
power, there is very little to be said in its favour, and a great 
deal to its detriment. It is owing to the comparatively short dis- 
tances which the current has to be conveyed, also perhaps to 
sentimental reasons as well, that direct current is used, because 
alternating current, being much laterin coming before the public, is 
treated either with disdain or fear. But certain it is if polyphase 
induction motors had been invented 35 years ago it is extremely 
doubtful if anyone would now be using direct current for factory 
driving. 

Coming to the motors—and the remarks applying to these apply 
with equal force to the generators—the direct current motor has 
a commutator and brush gear. The motor has to do its work in 
all sorts of positions; and when any trouble does arise, it is one 
or other of these two parts which are to blame in the majority 
of cases. The trouble may not be acute, but the possibility of 
collapse is always present, and is only staved-off by frequent and 
thorough cleaning. This is applicable to all sizes of direct-cur- 
rent machines. Again, the line voltage, whatever it may be, is on 
the moving commutator, and so cannot be effectively guarded. 

Now take the case of the polyphase induction motor, usually 
fitted for small powers with a squirrel cage rotor (armature),which 
is eminently suitable for the bulk of all sorts of factory driving. 
There is no brush gear, no commutator—in fact, nothing except 
two bearings—to be looked after; also greater safety, for what- 
ever the line voltage may be, it only goes to the standing portion 
of the machine, so that all connections can be completely insu- 
lated. Indeed, it was once said by a well-known man in the elec- 
trical world that the polyphase induction motor was as simple as 
a grindstone. 


LIGHTING. 


In regard to lighting, it is immaterial which system is em- 
ployed. Except where alternating current is used, the periodicity 
should be kept above 40 per second. Places well suited for elec- 
tric lighting are the purifying, carburetting and vapourizing, and 
exhauster houses—in fact, any house which contains apparatus 
—in case of breakdown or repair. They are places where a good 
light is necessary, and yet the former is usually the worst lighted 
portion of any works. The lighting of the various houses requires 
to be thoroughly well done in the first instance. Nothing but 
first-class material should be used, the maximum amount of care 
possible should be taken, the installation should be erected in 
strict accordance with the Factory Act, and, last but by no means 
least, regular, periodic, and systematic inspection of all apparatus 
in use should be insisted upon. 

The arrangements for lighting the purifying-house depend 
greatly—I may say solely—on the type of purifiers in use. If 
they are of the “ water-lute” type, with large covers, then illumi- 
nation should be by means of either cargo clusters (three or five 
light) suspended over the box, or ordinary twin bulkhead fittings, 
such as are used on ships, fastened to the wall; the latter being 
very suitable and satisfactory. The bulkhead fitting is the better 
method, because it can be made gas-tight; but if the luteless 
boxes with small lids are used, then cargo clusters suspended over 
the openings are the better means, as the platform cover of the 
box throws the majority of the interior into shadow where the 
wall system is used. The weak point with the suspension method 
is the flexible cable, connector, or wall plug; but, as already men- 
tioned, with the best of material and the use of a little common 
sense there is no danger to be feared. 

The best method of lighting the revivifying floor is by means of 
Wells’s water-tight fittings screwed direct on to the gas-barrel 
which protects the wires. All switches and fuses should be on 
the ground-floor, as near to the open air as possible. No repairs, 
replacement of lamps, or moving of clusters should be allowed to 
take place while current is on the circuit involved; there is then 
absolutely no danger of any arcing taking place at the contacts of 
lamps or connectors. 


CABLES. 


Of the several methods of running the distributing cables from 
the switchboard to the motors, perhaps the best is by means of 
“aerials,” either bare or insulated. Of these, the bare is the 
cheaper, and in many instances the better, provided that the 
cables can be conveniently run out of reach of inquisitive people. 
Insulated cables need only then be used from the switch or control 
board to the outside walls and from the finishing point of the 
aerial to the machine. Whenever possible, avoid putting cables 
underground, because when a fault occurs on the cable it is very 
difficult to locate its position, and equally as difficult to get at to 
repair; whereas aerials are always visible, and should a fault or 
break occur it is soon located. 

Where bare wire is used, great care should be exercised in the 
Straining-up, in order to prevent the cracking of the skin, as this 
teduces its tensile strength immensely, as well as providing a 
means by which the fumes can attack the inside of the wire. A 
precaution always taken by myself when erecting any new bare 





aerials is to coat them with red-oxide paint as soon as possible 
after straining-up, following this with a second coat as soon as 
the first one is dry. I have found this prevents any corrosive 
action due to fumes from the works. Any connections which 
cannot be treated in this manner should be carefully tinned. 


GENERATING Cost. 


The generating plant from which the following figures have 
been obtained, consists of two slow-speed 40 B.H.P. gas-engines, 
directly connected to two 27 k.w. direct current generators, 
through flexible couplings. The voltage generatedis 220. These 
machines are run in parallel when required. One set runs 24 
hours per day for a week on alternate weeks; the other set being 
paralleled-in when the coal-handling plant is in operation. 

The coal-handling plant—breaker, elevator, and conveyor—is 
responsible at full load for 48 H.P., and is in operation on an aver- 
age from g to 10 hours per day. The remainder of the plant con- 
sists of motors totalling 34 H.P. running intermittently for the 24 
hours. This gives a combined full load for the day of 82 H.P. 
Although this is greater than the full-load output of the engines, 
practically no difficulty is experienced in doing the work, because 
it is a very rare occurrence to get a greater demand for current 
than 75 per cent. of the full load. 


Generating Cost per B.O.T., Average Week. 





£. 8. de 
*Gas used, 70,000 cubic feet at 1s. 6d. per 1000 5 5 0 
Attendance... i « « «© © © © «© « 310 I% 
2 gallons of oil, at 2s. 1d. per gallon . © 4 2 
34 lbs. of waste, at 24d. per Ib. . oo 9 
Water Yi eo oe Oe eS we om CF nil 
Depreciation, 5 percent.. . . . +. . . + O17 6 
Total - £917 6% 


Number of hours engines work = 230. Number of B.O.T.’s 
generated = 1900; cost per B.O.T. = 1°24d. 


* The figure taken for the gas is the price into holder. 


This I consider very reasonable considering the small size of 
the plant and the poor load factor for the major portion of the day. 
The average current for the week equals 51°4 amperes. 

The coal-breaker is driven by two 16 H.P. motors; it is large and 
heavily built, as it has to cope with very large cannel, and to 
crush to 13 inch cubes. It is capable of dealing with 30 tons per 
hour. The consumption of electrical energy works out at 1 B.O.T. 
per two tons of coal and cannel dealt with. 

The elevator, driven by an 8 H.P. motor, is fed direct from the 
breaker shoot, and raises the coal to a vertical height of 45 feet. 
The consumption of energy is 1 B.O.T. per 4'5 tons elevated. 

The conveyor is of the ordinary push-plate type, 200 feet long, 
distributing over bunkers 174 feet long. All the coal has to be 
dragged a distance of 26 feet before reaching the bunkers. The 
conveyor also is driven by an 8 H.P. motor. The consumption 
of energy is 1 B.O.T. per 3°5 tons conveyed; or the combined 
energy for crushing, elevating, and conveying works out at some- 
thing like 1 B.O.T. per ton of coal handled. The time taken 
from the dropping of the coal into the breaker to its being de- 
posited at the extreme end of the bunker is two minutes. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Presipent (Mr. W. L. Heald, of Preston) said the paper 
was a most valuable contribution to the records of the Associa- 
tion; and he hoped there would be a good discussion. 

Mr. J. BripGe (Stretford) remarked that he did not favour the 
use of electricity in purifying houses, and suggested that the author 
would only light up such buildings when the current was generated 
on the works, and not bought from the corporation. 

Mr. Epwarp ALLEN (Liverpool) said it had afforded him much 
pleasure to listen to Mr. Haynes’s practical paper. He pointed 
out that the cost of gas into the holder, as stated in the paper, 
was more than the actual cost; but he (the speaker) had given 
the figure to Mr. Haynes. The author had made a case for the 
use of electricity for motive power in gas-works, and had fully 
demonstrated its advantages and flexibility. He (Mr. Allen) 
approved of lighting purifying houses with electricity; and it was 
quite safe if only due care was taken. He would not under any 
consideration buy current for the lighting, but would only use it 
when generated on the works. ; 

The Junior VicE-PresipENT (Mr. J. M‘Nicholl, of Warrington) 
said the figures given by Mr. Haynes for loss of power in lines of 
shafting were, to say the least of it, astounding. A loss of 80 per 
cent. of the total I.H.P. seemed incredible. What percentage of 
the actual or B.H.P. would this represent? If the efficiency 
of the prime mover was (say) also 80 per cent., the whole of the 
power would be absorbed by the shafting. Hethought the figures 
were rather overstated. Ability to take overload was not an un- 
mixed blessing ; for in many cases it would be much safer for 
the machine to come to a standstill than to be loaded beyond its 
designed capacity. He admitted, however, that in many cases it 
had its advantages. He would also like to ask why series-wound 
motors were used, instead of compound-wound ones. He had 
intended speaking about the table of costs, and especially re- 
garding the 1s. 6d. for gas into the holders; but the previous 
speaker had cleared up this point for him. He did not like to 
think that the cost of generating should be 1'24d. per B.T.U. In 
his mind, this figure ought to be more like #d. 

Mr. J. TayLor (Mossley) remarked that the paper came at the 
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most opportune time for him, for he at present was looking into 
the respective merits of electric motors. Steam on a gas-works 
‘was used for many more purposes than cleaning out tar-mains, 
and in his opinion it was the most economical power. On a gas- 
works steam was generated more cheaply than at other places. 
Breeze, &c., if sold, realized only a low price; but it was a very 
efficient fuel indeed for the raising of steam. Employing this cheap 
fuel, he claimed that steam was the most economical power. 
With reference to the costs for generating current, Mr. Haynes 


had not mentioned the amount allowed for repairs; and he also | 


thought the value set-off for attendance was far too much. 

Mr. Haynes said it might perhaps facilitate matters if he replied 
at this stage to some of the points raised. Series motors were 
used for traction or crane work, where they had to start-up under 
load. With regard to the figure stated in the costs for attendance, 
he desired to point out that the attendants were responsible for 


point raised for the usage of steam power, he pointed out that 
losses in transmission were much greater than with electricity. 

Mr. F. H. G. Goopwin (Salford) expressed the opinion that 
electric lighting of purifier-houses was to be desired, on account 
of its safety. If the wiring and installation were properly carried 
out, it was absolutely safe. Had the author had any experience 
of the electric driving of gas-exhausters? He (the speaker) con- 
sidered, as he had already stated [see “ JournaL” for March 4, 
1913, p. 600] that the exhauster was admirably adapted for elec- 
tric driving. The use of three-phase transmission meant three 
wires everywhere; and if anything went wrong with the stator, it 
meant sending, as a rule, the entire machine away for repairs. 
Did the price of motors given in the table refer to totally enclosed 
motors, and of six-hour rating, and what speed of motor was 
allowed for? He (the speaker) preferred series motors, wherever 
sufficient load could always be kept on the machine to prevent it 
running away. Of course, a series motor must not be used with 
a belt-drive; for in the event of the belt breaking, the speed of 
the motor would reach a dangerous limit. He congratulated Mr. 
Haynes upon his paper, which he considered an excellent résumé 
‘of the subject. Harking-back to the subject of compound-wound 
motors, he had had considerable trouble with this type. Some 
years ago, he had to change the coils once a month; but he had 
series coils installed four years ago, and practically none of them 
had been taken out. 4 

Mr. J. T. Haynes (Liverpool) asked whether the author was 
aware that the proprietors of one of the largest establishments in 
Liverpool were transforming their power from electricity to com- 
pressed air. This was also being done by another large works in 
America. 

Mr. Haynes, replying to a question by Mr. Goodwin, said that 
wood was the worst foreign matter which could get into the coal- 
breakers. When it did get in, it was very difficult to get out, by 
reason of forming a pulp. The fuses in the circuit would protect 
the motors in case of foreign material getting into the breakers. 
He preferred the shunt-wound motor, on account of the varying 
loads which had to be dealt with in gas-works. He thought 
the case cited in reference to electrical energy being transformed 
to compressed air was to be regarded as more of an experiment 
than anything else. 

Mr. G. H. SHENTON (St. Helens) asked why the author thought 
it necessary to reduce from 500 to 250 volts. He was under the 
impression that any voltage under 660 was classed as “low volt- 
age.” He quite agreed that the polyphase system was very simple, 
but thought it was not suitable unless the machines were running 
at constant speed. 

Mr. Haynes replied that a polyphase motor was no worse under 
a varying load than the series-wound motor would be. 

The PresipenT said he was favourably inclined to motor- 
driven machines. If he had to lay down new plant, he would not 
drive the dynamo by a gas-engine, but would utilize steam as the 
driving power. He was forced to this conclusion by the experi- 
ence he had had in the cost of raising steam; the only fuel used 
being breeze. Those people who were getting more than 2s. 6d. per 
ton for it were doing very well; but so long as they had this sur- 
plus breeze, they possessed a cheap source for raising steam, 
and in this respect he entirely agreed with Mr. Taylor. The coal- 
handling plant at Preston was driven by a steam-engine, which 
received its steam from the boilers near by; and, as the result of 
this, there was very little loss in transmission. He could not see 
the wisdom of spending money on regenerators and cabling, when 
steam power could be obtained so cheaply by the use of breeze 
for firing the boilers. He had had some experience with bare 
wires, and was of opinion that copper wires, as used in retort- 
houses, ought not to be stretched too tightly, but should have 
a small amount of flexibility. He thought it was always advis- 
able to have enclosed motors on a gas-works; and, with re- 
gard to the question raised as to the driving of an exhauster by a 
motor, he would like to see one, for in this case the load-factor 
was constant, and good results should be forthcoming. 








Gas in Saskatchewan.—Application has been made by the 
Continental Gas and Electric Company of Cleveland (Ohio) to 
the authorities at Brandon, Canada, for a thirty years’ contract 
to supply gas in the district. If the concession is granted, the 
Company will erect gas-works in Saskatoon, and it is estimated 
that a supply will be ready within eighteen months from the 
signing of the contract. 





| part. 
all repairs and working of the coal-handling plant. As to the | 








SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
WESTERN DISTRICT. 


A Meeting of the Western District Division of the Association 
was held in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, on Saturday— 
the PRESIDEN? (Mr. John Wilson, of Falkirk) in the chair. 


HEATING RETORT-SETTINGS. 


Mr. D. T. Marwick (Temple Works, Glasgow) read a paper on 
“ The Heating of Retort-Settings;” and it gave rise to a discus- 
sion, in which the Vice-President of the Association (Mr. T. 
Carmichael, of Dalmarnock), Mr. G. H. M‘Cowat, Mr. W. Wilson, 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. David Fulton), and the President took 
Mr. Marwick replied generally to the questions raised. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN DISTRIBUTION, 


Mr. WiLt1AM WILson (Falkirk) then read a paper of which the 
following are the principal portions: 


Early in 1911 I was consulted by the Corporation of the neigh- 
bouring burgh of Denny in regard to the proposal to carry a 
supply of gas from the burgh to the villages of Dennyloanhead, 
Longcroft, Haggs, and Banknock; and at this point I would thank 
the Town Council of Denny for their kind permission to place the 
subject before you. Except for paraffin oil, candles, and, of 
course, daylight, the villages mentioned were without illumina- 
tion; and though there was a gas supply at Bonnybridge, distant 
about a mile from Dennyloanhead, it belonged to a private firm of 
ironfounders, who for many years now have lit their works by gas, 
and also the houses of their workpeople in Bonnybridge. The 
firm, however, would not extend their system. It therefore re- 
mained for the town of Denny to carry cut the good work, which 
I am glad to say has been greatly appreciated in the villages above 
mentioned, and has been of considerable benefit to the gas con- 
sumers within the burgh of Denny itself. 

The villages form almost one continuous village street more 
than two miles in length, on the main road from Glasgow to 
Stirling, vid Kilsyth; the nearest point to the Denny Gas-Works 
being distant about two miles. An inspection of the district 
reveals numerous rows of colliers’ houses, two-storey tenements, 
half cottages, a few single cottages, with a sprinkling of shops, 
schools, and church halls. It is entirely a working-class district. 
The local industry iscoal mining; and there are four collieries in 
operation. A canvass of the district showed that there were a 
possible 600 consumers; but the Town Council could only get 
promises from 200; and 1500f these occupied houses belonging to 
a coal company, who suggested that the Corporation should fit 
up the houses with gas. The Corporation had previously circu- 
larized the householders in the district, and offered to supply gas 
on the following conditions: Service-pipes to be laid free to the 
meter up to 60 feet; meters to be supplied and fixed free, pro- 
vided not less than 3000 cubic feet of gas were consumed yearly, 
failing which a rent of 2s. per annum would be charged; cookers 
and grills to be supplied free, subject to the consumer undertaking 
to use gas according to the following scale: 


Quantity of Quantity of 
Cost of Cooker Gas to be Cost of Cooker Gas to be 
or Grill, Used. or Grill. Used. 
Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. 
Under £1 4000 oe 8,c00 
£1 5s. 5000 £258. . g,000 
£1 Ios. . 6000 £2 10S.. + 10,000 
ZLI5S. . 7000 


and so on rising 1000 cubic feet for every 5s. on cost. Unless 
the guaranteed quantity was consumed, 10 per cent. per annum 
on the cost would be charged. It was desired that the fitting of 
houses should be done, as far as possible, by the proprietors ; 
but, if this could not be arranged, the Council might, in case of 
houses let for a year or less, supply pipes and plain brackets on 
the footing that the gas would be supplied through prepayment 
meters, and that one cubic foot less would be given for id. The 
price of gas would be 23d. per 1000 cubic feet more than nee 
charged in the burgh, to counterbalance the gas-rate payable ry 
the burgh consumers. The present prices per 1000 cubic feet in 
the burgh are as follows: Ordinary meters, 3s. 9d. ; prepayment 
meters, 3s. 11}d.; gas-engines, 3s. 4d. If the extension _ 
carried through, and a large additional consumption secured, t i 
Council would probably be enabled to reduce these prices. The 
maximum pressure of gas available at the Denny works — 
27-10ths. The preceding information was the only data on whic 


| I could commence to formulate a scheme. 


| cubic feet. I divided this again by 5, which, 








I estimated that there would be a probable consumption 
6 million cubic feet of gas per annum in the district at the end o 
five years; and I divided this by 200—this being the peepeceen 
which our maximum daily output bears to our annual output. 
This showed a probable maximum daily consumption of 30,000 
in my = 
represents the proportion that the maximum hourly consumptlo 
sa to the uae daily consumption; and from this I wortee 
out the size.of the mains. required by Dr. Pole’s formula, wi 


which you are familiar. The question of the size of main was a 


simple one, so far as the first two miles were concerned, as se 
were practically no consumers or branches on this portion. 
beyond that point it was not quite so easy, as the 


position and 
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The Genuine 


“MANNESMANN” 


1914 Models in Stock 
High Power Low Pressure Lamps. 


With Aluminium Indestructible Non-Corrosive Flues. 




























OF 


WIND AND 
RAIN PROOF. 


BYE-PASS ATTACHED TO ALL LAMPS. 


The 2 and 3 Burner Lamps are made 

with Revolving Shutter in Outer 

Case, which provides easy access to 
the interior of these Lamps. 


The “MANLITE” 


(MANNESMANN MAKE). 
Indoor Lamp, White Enamelled and Gold Lires. 


225 Candle Power. 
2 in. B.F. 


Genuine “* MANNESMANN iy 


Indoor Pattern, White Enamelled and Gold Lines, 


300 Candle Power. 


Consump- 

tion about ¥ 

7 cubic {t. Gas 

per hour, Consump- 
tion about 
53cubicft. 
per hour. 











21567 


Strong Black Enamelled Outer Cases 
White Inside Reflector. 


Fitted with Heavy Cast Brass Gas Adjuster and 
Patent Air Regulator, both Outside Casing. 
21564 —1-Light Lamp, 213 in. over all, Reflector 123 in., 
300 Candle Power, consumes 74 c.ft. per hour. 
21565.—2-Light Lamp. Connection 4 in. LF. 


Dimensions—same as 1000 ¢.p. Lamp. 
600 Candle Power, consumes 15 c.ft. per hour. 
21567.—3-Light Lamp, 314 in. over all, Reflector, 183 in, 
4000 Candle Power, consumes 24 c.ft. per hour. 











15538 
Length over all 18 in. 


Please send for 
Latest Lists. 





Can be supplied with Parabolic Reflector if desired. 
A Special Pattern is also made to fix direct on to existing 
Lamp Column Spigot. 







AND AT GLASGOW 


S L 
&eW_.B. mi 
15, 17, 19, 21 & 23, Farringdon Road. 


LONDON. 


21517 ; 
Length over all 164 in. ' 


May we send you a Supply of 
pooklets ‘‘ Shop Lighting Up-to- 
Date” for Distribution ? 


eid 
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number of consumers, branch mains, &c., had to be taken into 
account. 

The question of available pressure at the gas-works was a 
serious one. The altitude of the district being supplied, which is 
practically level, was the same as Denny, with a considerable rise 
between the two. One could expect little assistance, therefore, 
from the height of the district. I found that an8-inch pipe would 
be required for the first 3300 yards—i.e., the distance between the 
gas-works at Denny and Dennyloanhead. This would supply the 
required quantity of gas with a drop of 5-1oths pressure. This 
drop was a serious question, more especially with the low pres- 
sure available at the gas-works. I therefore went into the ques- 
tion of costs for an entire low-pressure scheme and of a combined 
high and low pressure scheme—i.e., a small bore high-pressure 
main with compressors at the gas-works for the first two miles, 
delivering into larger-sized low-pressure mains in the district of 
distribution; and I found that there was a slight financial benefit 
in favour of the combined scheme. The figures areas under, and 
were only prepared for estimating purposes; the scheme being 
considerably enlarged before the contracts were fixed. The 
main point, in my opinion, in favour of the combined scheme was 


that the new district would be entirely independent of the gas- 
works pressure. 


TasLe A.—Estimated Cost of Low-Pressure Mains from Denny- 
loanhead to Banknock (Distributing Section). 





1000 yards of 6-inch pipe, at 6s. per yard . £300 oO 
1000 ” 5. ” oy 5S. ay ” . ‘ . . . 250 O 
1000__—s—*>», 4» i wiht i. op 8 eR es 200 Oo 
759° ” ae ” 19 3S- a5 ” oie @ @ {a 112 10 

Total . £862 10 


TaBLE B.—Low-Pressure Main from Gas-Works to Dennyloanhead. 
3300 yards of 8-inch pipe, at 8s. per yard £1320 0 
TaBLe C.—High-Pressure Main from Gas- Works to Dennyloanhead 














3300 yards of 3-inch pipe, at 3s. per yard £495 0 
Win COMpressors. . «6 lk lw lll 310 O 
TWO BOVEINONS 2. kk le 85 oO 
12 service governors at 27s. 6d. each 16 Io 
Buildings . ‘ 60 o 
Total £956 10 

Saving in capital expenditure between Table C and 
Table B Sin me ce Te ‘ £353 10 
Annual saving on interest and sinking fund on above #2t 5 

Less cost of compressing—say, 3 mil'ion cubic feet, at 
SOOO? as a ee eS 6 5 
£15 0 


In considering the question of the size of high-pressure pipe to 
be required, I found that a 3-inch high-pressure main for the first 
two miles would deliver the 6000 cubic feet per hour with an 
initial pressure of approximately 5 lbs. per square inch, while a 
4-inch pipe would deliver the same volume at approximately 
1 lb. per square inch. The advantages, of course, of running a 
4-inch pipe would be, besides less compressing, that the pipe of 
this size could supply a minimum demand in the summer time 
during daylight, at gasholder pressure, and thereby enable repairs 
to be executed to the governors or compressors. 

I found that, with reference to the size of mains recommended 
in the district of distribution running from 6 inches at the 
governors to 3 inches at Banknock, even with the sizes recom- 
mended during the hours of maximum demand, the calculated 
drop in pressure, starting with 35-1oths at the governors, would 
be 15-1oths—that is, the pressure at Banknock might not exceed 
20-1oths. The cost of substituting a 4-inch high-pressure pipe for 
a 3-inch one for the first 3300 yards I estimated at £660. The 
substitution of a 4-inch for a 3-inch high-pressure pipe, of course, 
increased the probable cost of the scheme, and threw the balance, 
so far as cost was concerned, in favour of an entire low-pressure 
scheme. But the Town Countil were determined to give the new 
district the most satisfactory supply of gas possible; and they 
decided in favour of the 4-inch high-pressure pipe. 

Tue ScHEME DeEcIDED Upon. 


The scheme, as eventually decided upon, was to lay the mains 
entirely of steel, with sleeve joints, in view of the undermining of 
the district. Compressors in duplicate were to be installed at the 
gas-works, and a 4-inch steel pipe laid from them tothe governors 
(also in duplicate) at Dennyloanhead ; the gas, at reduced pres- 
sure, being delivered into 1000 yards of 6-inch main, 1000 yards of 
5-inch, 1500 yards of 4-inch, 1200 yards of 3-inch, and 410 yards 
of 2-inch branch mains—the latter having screwed joints. It was 
also decided to lay the service-pipes entirely of wrought-iron 
steam tubes, wrapped and coated; the connections to the mains 
being made by means of Parkinson nipples. 

The specifications were prepared for the various portions of the 
work, and tenders received. These included: (1) The supplying 
and delivering of all the steel mains, service-pipes, and cast-iron 
specials; (2) digging and laying of same; (3) the gas-fitting of 

ouses; (4) compressors and governors; (5) buildings. Alter- 
native offers were obtained from contractors willing to quote over- 
head prices per yard for Nos. 1 and 2; and contracts were entered 
into for the various portions of the work. 

I propose now to mention a few important points about each 





contract, together with a few incidents which arose in the execu- 
tion of the work. 


THe PipE-LayinG CONTRACT. 


The first and most important contract, of course, was for the 
laying of the main and service pipes. The successful contractor 
had offered to supply British Mannesmann steel pipes through- 
out, and this offer was, I considered, the most favourable, as the 
weight of pipes offered was heavier in gauge than those offered 
by any other contractor. This, I believe, isnot of much moment, 
so far as the strength of pipe goes; but it has an effect on the life 
of the pipe, in the event of the jute covering and Smith’s solution 
becoming destroyed at any point. It also permits of amuch more 
satisfactory job being made of the drilling and tapping and fixing 
of Parkinson nipples at the service connections. The question 
also of delivery and date of completion of work had a bearing in 
the placing of this contract, as also had the standing of the firm 
of contractors. 

It was originally intended to have our compressors installed 
first of all at the gas-works, and to apply the pressure test from 
that point; and the mains were to be run from the gas-works. 
This intention had to be departed from, as, owing to a number of 
causes, the compressors were not in position when the main-laying 
contractor commenced operations. The contractor for supplying 
the permanent compressors provided us with a small compressing 
set, consisting of a gas-engine and compressor; and, on my sug- 
gestion, this engine was constructed so that it could be run, 
when desired, on petrol. My idea for requesting this was that, so 
soon as the stationary compressors were installed, we could bring 
them into action for testing the mains, and the contractor might 
then put on a second squad of men at some other point on the dis- 
trict, employing the portable compressor there, which would allow 
us to have the mains completed at a much earlier date. 

Stop-valves were placed in the line of main every half mile. 
These were for testing purposes in the future, and they were 
found of great value to us for testing during the laying of the 
mains. We soon found that when the contractor got about a 
mile from the works it took a very considerable time for our small 
portable compressor to raise the pressure for testing purposes, 
and where a few leaky joints occurred the time taken extended in 
some cases to 1} hours. The contractor, of course, complained 
about having to keep his men standing idle; and the small gas- 
engine and compressor were then placed upon a lorry and taken 
to the point at which the contractor was laying the main. Each 
half mile between the valves was, in this fashion, tested by itself. 
It was found impossible, at that date, to obtain valves and syphons 
suitable for high-pressure work and having sleeve joints. 1 there- 
fore decided to put in cast-iron specials. These were made in 
every case with double faucets; and the faucets of all specials, 
except valves, were reduced in internal diameter to suit the steel 
mains, leaving 2-inch space for jointing. 

The author then dealt with contracts, and selected a few which 
he thought would prove of interest. The average depth of track 
for the pipes was 2 feet; but this had to be exceeded at one or 
two points—the contractor being paid more for the extra depth. 
The mains were laid, where possible, in the grass verge at the side 
of the roadway. The service-pipes were laid at an average depth 
of 1 ft. 6 in., running from about 2 feet at the main to 1 foot deep 
at the building. 

PIPE JOINTING. 


In connection with the laying of the mains, the manner in which 
the steel pipes were to be jointed with lead wool, supplied by the 
Lead Wool Company, Limited, was specified. The author said 
he was convinced that the sleeve-jointed steel mains with lead 
wool in the joints made the most satisfactory job. This accorded 
with his experience at Falkirk, where he had laid more than a 
mile of 3-inch main. With regard to special connections, the 
contractor was to place them all in the position to be pointed out 
by the engineer, and be jointed-up in the manner specified. On 
this point the contract said: “ When cast-iron specials are inserted 
on a line of steel main, wide joints are to be expected, and such 
joints must be made in two portions—half the lead joint being 
run and then thoroughly set-up, when the final portion may be 
run and finished off in like manner.” The author said the bulk 
of the trouble in securing tight joints arose through these specials. 


TESTING MAINS AND SERVICES. 


Having dealt with other clauses of the contract, Mr. Wilson gave 


the one referring to the testing of mains and services, which was 
as follows: 


On the completion of each day’s laying, and before the digging con- 
tractor is allowed to do any filling-in, the contractor will insert in the 
open end of the main a suitable plug supplied by the Gas Department, 
and securely joint the same, the open ends of the services being 
securely plugged by means of screwed plugs. The mains and services 
will then be subjected to an internal pressure of 20 lbs. per square 
inch, emanating from the compressor at the gas-works, and indi- 
cated on a suitable gauge connected to the afore-mentioned plug 
in the end of the main. So soon as this gauge indicates that the 
above pressure has been reached, the joints made on the mains 
and services that day must be tested by smearing them with a soap 
solution. Any defects, as indicated by frothing, must be immediately 
rectified, and as soon as all are proved to be sound the contractor 
may proceed with the pitching and binding of all the joints with jute 
canvas in the manner specified, after which the digger contractor may 
proceed with the filling-in of the trenches. In the case of steel mains 
in long lenths, the digger contractor may be allowed to fill in such 
parts of the trenches as come between the faucet holes; but on no 
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account must any joint on the mains or services be covered over until 
it has been thoroughly tested and passed by the inspector. 

~ The pressure of 20 lbs. per square inch will be sealed in the mains 
and services and remain so overnight. The plug must on no ac- 
count be removed until the inspector has examined the gauge on the 
following morning, and found that during the night there has been no 
appreciable drop in pressure as indicated thereon. Should any marked 
drop be noticed, the plug must not be removed until the source of 
leakage has been discovered and rectified. To enable the contractor 
to locate any such leakage, the main will again be subjected to pres- 
sure. On the defects being discovered and made tight, the main will 
be once more sealed off for a period of not less than one hour. If the 
gauge during this period shows no appreciable drop in pressure, the 
contractor may then proceed with the work. To facilitate testing, 
valves will be placed on the main at intervals of half a mile. 

This testing clause, said the author, is really most important ; 
and I am convinced that it is the proper thing to do in all cases 
now. Our first day’s test was, to say the least of it, an eye-opener, 
as not one joint proved tight. The jointers then saw what was 
required of them, and soon remedied matters. The work pro- 
ceeded smartly until the first two miles of 4-inch high-pressure 
pipe were laid as far as the governor-house at Dennyloanhead. 
Immediately after commencing the 6-inch low-pressure pipe, how- 
ever, a difficulty arose through the impossibility of the contractor 
obtaining delivery of the tubes for the service-pipes. We were 
therefore faced with the alternative of suspending the operation 
of main laying until such time as the service-pipes could be de- 
livered, or proceed with the main laying independent of the service 
laying. This was finally agreed upon, on the understanding that 
the services would be tested later on. The contractor held, how- 
ever, that it was unfair to subject the mains again to a pressure 
test after having been already passed; but, as it turned out, no 
leakages whatever had developed at the joints on the mains when 
we came to test the services—showing the efficiency of the joint- 
ing. The mains were therefore laid to a finish, and tested before 
the bulk of the service-pipes were commenced. 


MAINS AND House FITTINGS. 


The author then gave the following particulars of the lengths 
ot the various sizes of pipes laid; Under the original contract, 
the sizes of mains were: 1000 yards each of 6-inch and 5-inch, 
4300 yards of 4-inch, 750 yards of 3-inch, and 410 yards of 2-inch. 
There were to be 5000 feet of and } inch services. Some of the 
6-inch and 5-inch mains were not laid, and there were additional 
4, 3, and 2 inch mains, and 14, 13,1,and 3inch services. The total, 
including the amount for the additional depth of trenches above 
2 feet (extending to 4 feet), and extras, was {222017s. 7d. The 
author proceeded to deal as follows with the contract for fitting 
the houses. Tenders were obtained for fitting the 150 houses de- 
finitely promised. These were nearly all room and kitchen houses 
on the ground floor. The method of gas-fitting one of these houses 
as detailed in the specification was carried out as follows: The 
service-pipe (average length allowed 6 feet) was run in of 3-inch 
wrought-iron tube, finished with a 3 inch by 3 inch reducing 
coupling, a }-inch service coupling with }-inch compo. to the 
meter. |The meters were provided by the Corporation, and 
were prepayments; and free grillers were also supplied.} From 
the meter }-inch compo. pipe was run exposed on the wall up to 
the ceiling, with holdfasts every 15 inches, and round the cornice 
to above the mantelpiece, where a 3-inch branch was dropped to 
supply a flexible tube cock at the mantélpiece end, and a }-inch 
branch was laid to a stiff bracket of good quality fixed in the 
centre of the mantelpiece. A 3-inch pipe was run from the }-inch 
pipe to above the room mantelpiece, and a }-inch pipe was dropped 
there to supply the room bracket, which was fixed to a polished 
mahogany wood plate on the wall. The contractors submitted 
an alternative slump price per room and kitchen house for carry- 
ing out the gas-fitting according to the specification, and eventu- 
ally 16s. 6d. per house was accepted. 

After the work was commenced, applications for gas supplies 
came crowding in, so that the extent of this contract greatly 
exceeded the original amount contracted for. In all, 527 houses 
were gas-fitted. This extra number of consumers also consider- 
ably delayed the work of the service-laying contractor. In the 
case of this contract, prices had also been obtained from the 
contractor per foot for running iron service-pipes; and it was 
found more convenient, in the case of a number of two-storey 
tenements, to run the service-pipes for the upper floors of iron 
pipe outside the building. All these two-storey houses, and a 
number of houses of three and four rooms and kitchen, were 
charged for extra in proportion to the room and kitchen houses; 
and this meant the contractor was paid a considerable arount of 
extras. The average price per house for gas-fitting worked out 
at 17s. 5d. 

CoMPRESSORS AND GOVERNORS. 


I now come to the question of compressors and governors. 
The compressors were in duplicate, of the rotary and exhauster 
type, each capable of passing per hour 6000 cubic feet of gas 
of sp. gr. ‘45, against a pressure of 5 lbs. per square inch, while 
running at 110 revolutions per minute. It was originally intended 
that each compressor should be coupled direct to, and fixed upon, 
the same cast-iron bed-plate as a horizontal steam-engine ; but 
this was departed from on finding that there was at the Denny 
Gas-Works only one boiler available for supplying steam, which 
required to be knocked off for a few days each summer for clean- 
ing and inspection. It was therefore arranged to have one of the 
compressors driven by a gas-engine. No difficulty whatever was 





experienced in the laying-out, connecting-up, and starting of the 
compressors, which had given no trouble whatever. The connec- 
tions consist of inlet and outlet screw-down isolating valves at 
each compressor, and an automatic bye-pass, which will open in the 
event of the high pressure failing at any time, and allow the gas- 
holder pressure to pass right through to the new district. There 
is also an excess pressure valve, which is connected to the inlet 
and outlet mains ; this being of the nature of a safety-valve. In 
the event of the pressure of gas on the discharging side of the 
compressors exceeding that required, this valve will automatically 
open, and allow gas to return to the main inlet and so relieve the 
pressure. 

I come now to the governors, which are placed at Dennyloan- 
head, and reduce the high to the low pressure. The governors 
are of 4-inch size, and are in duplicate, having isolating valves for 
each set and also a bye-pass. The connections are of 4-inch 
bore, and the main outlet is increased immediately next to the 
governors to 6-inch bore, to suit the first section of the low- 
pressure main. The governors are of the diaphragm type, and 
each set consists of two, reducing the pressure by two stages 
from high to low. They perform their functions admirably. In 
the governor-house a high-pressure mercury gauge is fixed, and 
also a low-pressure water-gauge. Similar high and low pressure 
gauges are placed in the compressor house at the gas-works. The 
two compressors, boiler, and exhausters are in charge of the lead- 
ing stoker. 


TueE HIGH-PRESSURE SUPPLY. 


The few houses on the route of the high-pressure pipe are sup- 
plied through small service governors. The largest of these ser- 
vices supplies a number of cottages, and a large tenement; the 
connection to the high-pressure pipe being of 1-inch bore, passing 
through the service governor into a 2-inch main service pipe, 
has branches to the cottages and tenement. The other services 
are all 3-inch throughout. Each service governor is fitted with a 
2-inch bye-pass, with isolating stopcocks and union couplings. A 
small wrought-iron syphon pot is placed on the service-pipe next 
to these governors on the low-pressure side, as the services in every 
case rise to the premises supplied. There is also fixed to these 
service governors on the low-pressure side, a mercury seal which 
will blow to the open air in the event of the governors going 
wrong, and the pressure rising above 6 inches water pressure. 


Cost AND RESULT OF THE SCHEME. 
The cost of the whole scheme worked out as follows :— 


Mains and services . £2220 17 7 
Gas-fitting houses 605 oO oO 
eG aes 6 Oe Se ee, a ee 872 10 8 
DR ri ne! we ke a ee ce he Boe SO 214 14 4 
Compressors and governors 322 0 O 
Buildings. . . . 109 5 I 

7 


Special connections at gas-works . . . +. . . 
Extras—inspector's wages, legal expenses, engineer, 
SS ee re ee ee ee 


39 +I 
282 14 9 
Total. . £4667 4 0 


In conclusion, I may say that it has been a most successful 
scheme from every point of view, as only on one occasion has a 
leak developed on the system ; and the financial results are such 
as have enabled the Denny Town Council, notwithstanding a 50 
per cent. rise in the price of coal, to make the substantial redac- 
tion of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas, not only to their own con- 
sumers within the burgh, but also to the consumers in the new 
district. The make of gas has also increased from 14,872,800 
cubic feet in 1911 to 23,067,600 cubic feet in 1913; and there 
are to-day in the new district 619 consumers, 566 of whom 
have prepayment meters. There are on loan 468 grillers and 79 
cookers. As a result of this scheme being so successful, the Town 
Council have gas-fitted about 200 houses within their own burgh, 
thereby further adding to the sales of gas. The make of gas this 
year will reach 26 million cubic feet. 








The paper was illustrated by maps of the district served (show- 
ing the line of the mains), diagrams of the pressures, and photo- 
graphs of the buildings containing the compressing plant. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. ALEX. Witson (Glasgow), in opening the discussion, said 
the paper would be greatly helpful. He was very much taken 
with the remarks regarding the gas-rate in Denny. It showed 
some people meeting their difficulties, and, by paying off their 
debt in time, being enabled to do much better work afterwards. 
Referring to the question of smoke abatement, he remarked that 
if a rate were given by the city in the same way as they gave one 
for sewage, they might lower the cost of gas to the consumers, 
and enable them to use more for heating and cooking purposes, 
and in this way help to clear the atmosphere. He thought Mr. 
Wilson was right in advising his Corporation to go in for work 
on the high-pressure system. The idea of having valves for test- 
ing purposes in the half-mile was a very good one. Did Mr. 
Wilson take the precaution with these valves to seal them and 
lock them up, and prevent interference with them? The whole 


of the paper bristled with figures such as they did not often get 
in an address delivered to a Junior Association; and when they 
came to be printed in the “ Transactions” they would benefit 
everyone. The value of a practical paper such as the one before 
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them was always more felt afterwards than on the night of a 
meeting. 

Mr. J. Bett (Kirkintilloch) said in his own district they had 
increased so rapidly that in the outlying parts the pressure was 
very weak. They were faced with the custom of a larger supply; 
and he was in doubt as to whether or not to adopt a high-pressure 
system. He did not agree with Mr. Wilson in having so many 
different sizes of mains, as difficulty arose when they had to be 
repaired. He also objected to going lower than a 3-inch main in 
any part of the district. They started with a large main, and as 
they went out the pressure diminished and the mains decreased. 
He thought it should be the other way—as the pressure dimi- 
nished the mains should increase. 

Mr. Frazer thought the paper was one of the best that had 
ever been given to the Association; but he criticized the method 
described of jointing-up all the special traps. 

The PresipEnT thought the most interesting part of the paper 
was the pressure test; and they should all keep it for future refer- 
ence. It certainly achieved its purpose in the outlying district, 
because the mains there were absolutely tight. If they could 
possibly test all the mains they laid before turning on the gas, he 
was sure their leakage accounts would go down with a run. 

Mr. WIitson, in reply, said it was a little off the beaten track for 
gas undertakings to do wholesale gas-fitting to houses, and also to 
have a contractor laying service-pipes. Gas corporations and 
companies preferred to do the work themselves. No special pre- 
caution was taken with regard to the valves, except a key arrange- 
ment. Of course, any malicious person could cut off the section ; 
but he did not anticipate this. It seemed, on the face of it, that 
there were a good many sizes of mains; but he thought it would 
be a great waste of money to lay a6-inch main where a 3-inch one 
would be ample. The thing was to have a good initial pressure. 
He liked Mr. Bell’s point about the pressure diminishing and the 
size of the mains increasing. Theoretically this was right; but 
practically it was non est. Mr. Frazer spoke about jointing the 
special traps. He might say that the arrangement of jointing 
was only carried out at the valves. He did not know where he 
culled the idea from—whether from Mr. Hole’s book or from Mr. 
Woodall, of Bournemouth. He was struck with the good sense 
of the idea; and it had turned out exceedingly well with them. 


Hearty votes of thanks were accorded to both authors for their 
papers. 


GAS- WORKS PRODUCTS AS MOTOR FUELS. 





At last week’s meeting of the Society of Arts, Mr. W. R. 
Ormanpy, D.Sc., F.C.S., M.Inst. Automobile Eng., read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Motor Fuels, with Special Reference to Alcohol,” in the 
course of which he made detailed allusion to the possibility of 
gas-works residuals forming an alternative solution of the trouble 


getting daily more acute—the provision of a reliable, and yet fairly 
cheap, substitute for petrol. 


In the early part of his paper he pointed out that in the year 
just past, in this country alone, 20 million gallons more petroleum 
spirit were used than in the preceding year; and this in spite of 
the efforts which have been made to press the sale of coal-tar 
spirit, of which, undoubtedly, some millions of gallons have been 
employed. A professor at an American University has calculated 
that that country’s requirements for motor spirit must be some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 1500 million gallons per annum. 
It is very difficult now to form any reasoned judgment upon the 
consumption of motor spirit in America, because, quite indepen- 
dent of motor-cars, the number of which can be approximated, 
large quantities of spirit are used for internal-combustion engines 
employed in small industries, and to an enormous extent in agri- 
cultural operations. We may reasonably assume a consumption 
of 300 gallons per annum per car, which would give an increased 
consumption of 150 million gallons in one year from the cars pro- 
duced in that year. This is something like 500,000 tons of petrol ; 
and assuming the figure given in Professor Vivian B. Lewes’s book 
on oil fuel, that, taking the world over, possibly 10 per cent. of the 
world’s production of crude oil would be formed into motor spirit, 
we have here a requirement for an extra output of 5 million tons 
of crude oil per annum to meet this one increase in the market. 
It is a fairly safe assumption to make that at present the world’s 
demands for a volatile liquid fuel are growing at a rate with which 
the output of crude oil is not keeping, and cannot keep, pace. It 
is quite true that new fields are being developed in various direc- 
tions; but it is equally true that the old fields are becoming ex- 
hausted. For the last two or three years new supplies have little 
more than balanced the failing wells; and the number and depth 
of wells in the old fields to-day to give a certain yield are scores 
of times the number of those employed in the early days. It is 
just possible, though unlikely, that some of the new fields may 
prove rich enough to supply the growing demands for a limited 
number of years; but it is not likely that the production will keep 
pace with the growing demand for any length of time—the ever- 
growing price, not only of motor spirit, but of lubricating oil and 
egneing oil, and, consequently, of crude oil, is sufficient evidence 
of this. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR PETROLEUM SPIRIT, 

It behoves us, then, to say what substitutes are available. The 

number of possible fuels known to chemists is almost illimitable; 





but the number of those which can be produced in such quan- 
tities as those with which we have to deal is remarkably small. 
In the first place, the most obviously applicable material is that 
produced on the distillation of coal, known as benzene. The 
nature of the spirit produced during the distillation of coal 
depends so much on the class of coal, the temperature of distil- 
lation, and the conditions under which it is distilled, that we can 
hardly refer to the product as any one substance. Under the 
ordinary conditions of gas-works, as carried on to-day, the spirit 
consists chiefly of benzol and its homologue, toluol. But where 
vertical retorts are used, the spirit produced consists largely of 
paraffinoid bodies more resembling petroleum products than what 
are known as benzenes or the aromatic group. This, for the pur- 
pose of our inquiry, is quite immaterial; and we will speak of the 
spirit produced by the distillation of coal as “coal spirit.” 

The oldest, but byno means the largest, source of supply is from 
the gas-works. There are produced from the distillation of coal 
in this country round about a million tons of tar per annum ; and 
on the distillation of this tar a little over a gallon of benzene is 
produced per ton distilled. It is quite obvious that benzene 
must be considered not only as a bye-product, but as one of 
minor importance among bye-products. In the past, practically 
the whole of this output of spirit was employed in the varnish, 
paint, and rubber trades; for the extraction of fats; and in the 
manufacture of organic bodies, chiefly dyes. It is quite clear that 
the production of coal spirit from gas-works will be conditioned 
by causes with which the motor industry has nothing whatever to 
do. There is a growing tendency towards the utilization of coal 
gas for heating and cooking, as well as for lighting ; and this con- 
ditions the gradual but steady growth of the gas production of the 
country. It has been proposed to take out the benzene which 
exists in coal-gas, and which is actually necessary to the coal gas 
to give it the illuminating power which, by law, it must have. 

Enthusiastic, but misguided, people have urged that the lighting 
standard for coal gas should be swept away, and a heating stan- 
dard introduced in its place. I refer here, of course, to the mis- 
guided people who desire to have the lighting standard removed 
in order that the benzol out of the gas may be recovered and 
used for motor-fuel purposes, and not to those connected with the 
gas-manufacturing industry, who desire the same end for entirely 
other reasons. It has been estimated that if the whole of the coal 
gas of this country were so stripped of its benzene, 20 million 
gallons per annum would be placed upon the market. What the 
people who advocate such a step do not realize is that the intro- 
duction of the new standard would permit of such modification in 
coal-gas manufacture as might, and would, probably lead to the 
production of another type of gas entirely, and one out of which 
it might not be possible to recover any volatile spirit whatever. 
Higher temperature and larger yields would become the order of 
the day; and, unless Parliament imposed limitation on the carbon 
monoxide content of the gas delivered to the consumers, water 
gas would be employed in ever-larger quantities. In order, how- 
ever, to bring the gas to the heat standard which would certainly 
be required, it would be necessary to leave in all the available 
benzene and paraffin-like bodies, since these are not only light 
givers but the most concentrated heat yielders. I think one may 
assume that the stripping of illuminating gas of its volatile liquid 
constituents would in the end prove no advantage to the motorist, 


and might even deprive him of some of the fuel which he at pre- 
sent obtains. 


ByE-Propuct RECOVERY COoKE-OVENS. 

A newer but much larger source of coal spirit is from the bye- 
product recovery coke-ovens. A ton of coal coked in such an 
oven will yield anything from 1 to 4 gallons of coal spirit, accord- 
ing to the nature of the coal and type of oven employed. Assum- 
ing 2} gallons per ton as an average production, the maximum 
which we can look for from this source would be very little over 
30 million gallons per annum; and this figure could only be arrived 
at by producing the whole of the metallurgical coke used in this 
country in bye-product ovens. The table below shows the growth 
of hard-coke production in Belgium, and indicates that the average 
yield of coke from bye-product ovens was 76°5 per cent. of the 
weight of coal employed. Probably in this country very similar 
figures would be obtained. 


Tons. 
rs: ar a 2,307,990 
Sea oh) ge TY. Fee 2,962,922 _ 6-. ner cent 
1910 3,110,820 ooh ucaas 
IQII . 3,160,950 ‘ 
Igi2 . 3,186,780 


The supply in 1912 having been produced from 4,166,400 tons 
of coal, it is interesting to note that the average yield of coke in 
Belgium was approximately 76} per cent.; and this figure alone is 
sufficient to demonstrate how this product must of necessity con- 
trol the progress of the whole industry. 

Clearly the question as to whether coke-ovens will be built or 
will be worked is primarily a question as to the relative value of 
coke compared with coal. In other words, bye-products are what 
their name implies, and must play an inconsiderable réle in the 
great economic questions controlling their production. 

This is neither the time nor the place to go into details regard- 
ing either the production of benzene from coal in gas manufacture 
or in the manufacture of hard coke; but it will be of some interest 
to glance at the incidence of one or two new movements on the 
problem which interests us. Many gas-works employ a subsidiary 
plant, utilizing their own coke for what is known as water gast—a 
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cheap product, practically non-luminous and:containing so high a 
at poo of the dangerous gas (carbon monoxide) that only a 
imited quantity has hitherto been employed for admixture with 
the coal gas. This blue gas, as it is called, must be enriched in 
order to give it the requisite illuminating power, and also to bring 
the blue gas to the necessary heat value. This enrichment is 
carried out by the utilization of oil, which is injected into the 
furnace in such a manner as to cause it to be split up into per- 
manent gases, or vapours carried along by the gas. The growing 
demand for oils in other directions is sending the price up to such 
an extent that in many cases it does not pay to use enriched blue 
gas; and, in consequence, larger amounts of coal are being dis- 
tilled to give the extra amount of gas hitherto supplied from the 
water-gas plant. 

A secondary consequence of this has been a slump in the price 
of gas-works coke. Not only is less coke used because the water- 
gas plant consumed large quantities, but more is being actually 
produced to the extent of that brought on the market by the ad- 
ditional coal necessary to replace the blue gas, the manufacture 
of which is now discontinued. The increase in the price of oil 
may be said to be more or less directly responsible in bringing the 
price of gas-works coke down to between 8s. and gs. per ton free 
on rails. Many other problems which break new ground are being 
considered in the gas profession. In Germany the bye-product 
coke-ovens have actually displaced municipal gas-works. Im- 
provements in coke-oven construction, the regenerative oven, 
enable a large proportion of the gas produced to be available for 
purposes other than the heating of the ovens themselves. Such 
gas may have the benzene taken out of it and be employed in the 
works for power generation in gas-engines or steam-raising under 
boilers, or the benzene may be left in and the gas sold as ordinary 
illuminating gas. At the point where the value of the gas for illu- 
minating purposes exceeds its value in the works, it isa commercial 
proposition so to dispose of it; and if this limiting price be lower 
than the lowest price at which a gas-works can afford to dis- 
tribute a similar product, the community gains by employing the 
bye-product gas for illuminating and heating, but the motorist 
suffers by the removal of potential fuel from the market. 

The following table (showing the growth in the sale of bye- 
product gas for illuminating purposes in the Ruhr district of 
Germany) points out what progress is being made in this direction 
on the Continent :— 


Gas Sold. 
a a rr 400 million cubic feet. 
aes £6. bn 4) oe en ee 850 ,, = — 
MDa cs ot, s- S e a e  ae a es 
ee ee a ee a a a es 
Igi2 . 5,600 ,, ” ” 


It will be seen that the output is almost doubled every year. 

The Birmingham Corporation have installed bye-product ovens 
to provide hard coke for the local metallurgical industries; the 
gas being added to the supply obtained from ordinary retorts. 

A further suggestion is to consume cheap slacks in Mond gas- 
producers ; employing the gas so produced for heating gas-retorts 
in the distillation of coal, and presumably mixing as much of the 
Mond gas with the coal gas as its low heat-value may permit. 
This would again throw large quantities of coke on the market, 
since coke is chiefly employed at present for the heating of gas- 
retorts. 

Finally, the proposal has seriously been made that on the re- 
moval of the lighting standard for coal gas, the coal shall be dis- 
tilled and gasified in special types of producers, enabling a some- 
what poorer quality of gas to be made at much lower prices than 
the gas to which we are accustomed. 

At the first glance, many of these suggestions and improvements 
seem remote from the subject of this paper, but they are intro- 
duced with a definite object—namely, to emphasize the fact that 
the development of the coal-distillation business is proceeding, and 
will proceed, along lines of least resistance, and that among the 
deciding factors the question of the production of motor spirit is 
of such minor importance as to be quite negligible. 

Low-TEMPERATURE DISTILLATION PROCESSES. 


Much work has been done on processes for the distillation of 
coal at reduced temperatures. It haslong been known that under 
such conditions large yields of volatile liquid products are ob- 
tained ; but until a process is discovered where the yield of volatile 
liquid products is so high that it may be considered to be the main 
product, and the coke and gas regarded as bye-products, so long 
will the development of such processes be primarily dependent on 
the development of markets for the special coke and gas pro- 
duced. Quité independent of the difficulties connected with the 
development of new markets, the capital which would have to be 
employed in low-temperature distillation processes on a large scale 
is so enormous that it is inconceivable that products from this 
source should even keep pace with the increased demand for liquid 
fuel from year to year, still less produce for us in such quantity as 
would enable it to exert any appreciable influence on the market 
price of its competitors. 

Many of the large collieries and some of the gas-works are ex- 
perimenting continuously with such low-temperature distillation 
processes ; and we may rest assured that the knowledge of the value 
of a successful process is sufficient to induce every effort to be 
made to bring such processes to fruition. 

. I have said nothing about the suitability of these coal spirits for 
use in the present type of internal-combustion engine, because it 
has long been known, and is, indeed, obvious from the physical 





properties of the materials, that they can be employed with trivial 
alteration on the carburetting side. It is, however, unfortunate 
that in some directions the point of view that benzenes in the near 
future might be expected to be produced in such quantities as to 
influence the economic situation in the liquid fuel market has been 
unduly emphasized. Neither the motor manufacturer nor the 
using public is likely to inquire very closely into the accuracy of 
statements which are put before them with an air of scientific 
certainty. It is quite time that some strong representative body 
was formed to inquire into all aspects of the fuel question. Both 
the using public and the manufacturers should be told the actual 
position of affairs. They should be made to realize the danger of 
their position, if, indeed, the position be dangerous. We should 
settle—so far as such things can be settled—whether, in fact, we 
may look to coal products as a relief from the difficulty induced 
by shortage of petroleum products. 

For the reasons briefly mentioned above, and many others 
which time prevents being dealt with, the speaker still takes up 
the standpoint which he occupied in 1904—that none of the 
sources so far discussed are likely to be capable of meeting the 
world’s growing requirements for a volatile liquid fuel. 

NEw PossIBILITIES. 


There is always the possibility that a new raw product may bé 
discovered from which a suitable material may be produced, and 
indeed, Dr. D. T. Day, the Chief of the Geological Survey of the 
United States, has announced to a meeting of the members of the 
Franklin Institute that a substitute for petroleum, having all the 
properties of a first-grade oil, has been manufactured by the staff of 
the Geological Survey. Like all fuels hitherto suggested, this would 
seem to be derived in some manner from material which has been 
stored during innumerable ages in the history of the world; and it 
is rather to products which can be produced, as it were, out of 
revenue that we must look with certainty for help in the future. 


ALCOHOL, 


Of materials which can be produced from organic matter, capable 
of being produced year by year, ethyl alcohol is the only one which 
seems to offer satisfactory possibilities. Just asacursory examina- 
tion of the physical properties of coal spirit enabled us to say that it 
could be used in the place of petroleum spirit, soa knowledge of the 
physical and chemical properties of alcohol points to the necessity 
for a closer study before an opinion can be expressed as to its 
suitability for employment to replace the bodies above referred to. 
In dealing with a new prospective fuel there are two questions of 
almost equal importance: Canit be used? And can it be produced 
cheaply enough and in sufficient quantities? The concluding por- 
tion of the paper dealt with this question, with which, of course, 
** JouRNAL ” readers have no special concern. 


In conclusion, the author said: Does the mature consideration 
of the motor world, manufacturer, and user, and of the various 
committees of motor societies, lead us to believe that the petrol 
supply cannot keep pace with the growing demand? I think this 
question can be answered in the affirmative. Our Chairman [Sir 
Boverton Redwood, Bart. | is the highest authority on this particular 
subject, and he has stated this to be his opinion. Is our coal supply 
likely to yield sufficient alternative fuel to make up the deficiency 
and to prevent prices still getting higher? In my opinion there is 
not the slightest doubt as to the inability of this source of supply to 
do what we require of it. Then what are the alternatives? The 
Committee of the R.A.C. have admitted that alcohol would seem 
the only alternative if petrol and benzene fail us; the Motor Union 
Fuel Committee came to the same conclusion; and the Imperial 
Motor Transport Conference have confirmed this decision with no 
uncertain voice. The motor trade of this country is said to employ 
close upon half a million hands. The societies connected with the 
sporting aspect of the motor industry have incomes running into six 
figures. Surely, if these are convinced that the fuel upon which 
their whole existence depends is failing, they will do all that is 
necessary towards providing a substitute. 








A Lighting Exhibit in New York. 


A correspondent sends to the English “ Illuminating Engineer.” 
some particulars of an interesting demonstration of good and bad 
methods of illumination which was carried out by the American 
Illuminating Engineering Society at the International Exposition 
of Safety and Sanitation in the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
in December last. The exhibit took the form of a series of eight 
booths, each devoted to some specific branch of lighting, and 
illustrating the fundamental rules of good illumination. It is 
stated that the display attracted a considerable amount of atten- 
tion. To many people it was a revelation to find that good illu- 
mination, besides being intimately connected with industrial 
safety, also plays an important part in artistic and architectural 
matters. The first booth was illuminated with artificial light 
corresponding in colour to average daylight. It was used for 
matching and selecting coloured material. The purpose of the 
second booth was to show the effect of glare from glazed paper 
on the ability of the eye to see. In the next four booths, school, 
shop window, and factory lighting were shown. In the seventh 
booth examples were given of four methods of room lighting in 
common use; and the last booth contained an exhibit illustrating 
the remarkable difference in the appearance of objects lighted 
from particular directions. The exhibit has been placed in the 
American Museum of Safety. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


The Retort Arrangements at the Gloucester Gas-Works. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest, from time to time in the 
“JouRNAL,” the excellent contributions by “‘ Modus Operandi.” In 
your issue of the 3rd inst. he deals with the presidential address which 
I delivered to the members of the Midland Association on Feb. 20 of 
last year, and asks for further information on certain matters 

I will first deal with his remarks concerning the use of brick retorts 
where power stoking machines arein use. Since the summer of 19c6, 
we have used West's combined charging and drawing machines, which 
deposit the full charge of coal in the retort at one operation. Our 
retorts, which are Q’s, 24 inches by 16 inches, have now been in actual 
working for 1394 days. They are still sound; have kept their shape ; 
and no settlement has taken place in the settings. Theretorts are kept 
free from carbon deposit ; and up to the present no damage has been 
done to them by the machines. 

With reference to the remarks made concerning the conversion of the 
hydraulic seals to anti-dips, I have pleasure in fully describing the 
arrangement, which is as follows : I have retained the Bryan-Donkin 
hydraulic main weir-valve, which is now worked fully open, and cut 
off 4 inches from the dip-pipe—dispensing with the old bridge pipe 
and inserting a butterfly or throttle valve between the ascension and 
dip pipes. This valve is operated from the floor of the retort-house 
by means of a rod attached to a counterbalanced lever on the valve 
spindle ; the valve rod having a hook at the bottom, which engages 
with another rod running at right angles along the retort-bench. On 
releasing the hook, the valve is immediately closed by means of the 
counterbalance weight. 

The cock at the bottom of the hydraulic main, which was connected 
to a tar-main for the purpose of flushing the hydraulic previous to 
conversion, is always left open. If the cock should become blocked, 
the tar and liquor which would accumulate would do no harm, as it 
would rise up in the hydraulic to the level of the weir-valve, and flow 
away without causing any trouble, as the shortened dip-pipes would 
still be a few inches above the tar and liquor level in the hydraulic. 

With reference to stop-end retorts, my reasons for preferring them 
are fully explained in my address. 

Hempsted Gas-Works, Gloucester, Feb. 6, 1914. W. S. Mortanp. 


—_ 


Church Lighting. 


Sir,—The upright mantles which I saw at St. Bartholomew's, 
Smithfield, on Aug. 24 last, and described in my letter of Jan. 21 as 
‘evidently experimental,” were fixed in place of the flat-flame burners 
just above Charlotte Hart’s pulpit, on the north side of the body 
(chancel) of the building. I made no reference to any elsewhere. 

Probably, if Mr. Benham did not see them, they may have been 
removed to allow the flat-flames a longer lease ; but I and many others 
interested most sincerely hope their removal is not in order to make 
way for the introduction of electric lighting, which to my mind is 
entirely unsuitable for the purposes of the building. Will no gas 
lighting expert come forward to the rescue ? 

Feb. 9, 1914. 





A. L. Dunpnuy. 


<> 


Sulphate of Ammonia by the “ Moore” Process. 


In the “ JouRNAL” for Jan. 6 (p. 30), an extract was given from an 
article in the “Chemical Trade Journal” regarding the recovery of 
sulphate of ammonia by the “‘ Moore ” Gas-Producer and Bye-Product 
Recovery Plant. In this paragraph, a statement was made that “ with 
the Mond process 40 to 44 kilos of sulphate of ammonia is recovered 
per ton of fuel, while with the Moore process the yield is 36 kilos.” 

The Dowson and Mason Gas Plant Company, Limited, of Glasgow, 
point out that with the “Moore” plant the amount of sulphate of 
ammonia recovered is at least equal to that obtained with the Mond 
process. Further, with their process not less than 05 lb. of steam per 
pound of coal gasified is obtained from the water-jacket, so that the 
amount of extraneous steam necessary to saturate the producer blast is 
about one-third of that required with any other system. A pamphlet 
which our correspondents forward gives the results of a test carried out 
last June at Manchester, where the yield of sulphate of ammonia was 


4t kilos per ton of coal gasified, when only 1 1b. of steam was used per 
pound of wet coal gasified. 











Limerick’s Electric Light Deficit—_The Local Government Board 
for Ireland have intimated to the Limerick Corporation that sanction 
cannot be given to a proposed loan of £1576 to enable the Council to 
meet a deficit on the working of the electricity undertaking which has 
been the subject of much contention. 


Gas-Fire Hygiene.— Last Tuesday evening, a lecture on this subject 
was given at the Central Gas-Works, Greaves Street, Oldham, by Mr. 
W. R. Twigg, head of the Technical Department of the Davis Gas-Stove 
Company, to the members of the Oldham Gas Students’ Association. 
In the course of his remarks, the lecturer referred to the “ Shadowgraph” 
method of testing gas-fires for hygienic efficiency, and gave a very 
interesting demonstration of the test as applied both to fires of high 
and low hygienic efficiency—showing the marked improvements that 
have been made recently as the result of careful consideration of the 
scientific facts governing the correct construction of gas-heating stoves. 
The lecturer described, by means of slides, the points in the construc- 
tion which have to be carefully considered if a gas-fire is to give satis- 
factory results and a high standard of hygienic efficiency. After the 
lecture an interesting discussion followed ; and a hearty vote of thanks 
was given to the lecturer—proposed by Mr. Tim Duxbury, the Gas 
Engineer, and seconded by Mr, A. Cummings, 





REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Producing Heat by the Combustion of Gaseous Fuel. 
Gare, T., of Wembley. 
No. 652; Jan. 9, 1913. 


This device for producing heat by the combustion of gaseous fuel 
consists of a burner supplied with a mixture of gas and compressed air 
in a conduit supplied with a current of compressed air ; and it has for 
its object ‘to so arrange the burner and air conduit, and the gas and 
compressed air supplies in relation to each other, that larger quanti- 
ties of hot air and of a higher temperature, with less quantity of gas, 
can be produced than hitherto has been the case.” 














Gare’s Injector Burner. 


A pipe A, the inlet end of which is connected with (say) an air pump 
or blower, and the outlet end with the apparatus to be heated, has a 
burner B arranged centrally in it, and connected to a pipe C leading 
from a fan or equivalent means (not shown) and having a branch pipe 
D for the inlet of the gas. 

The gas inlet is some distance behind the outlet orifice of the com- 
pressed air outlet C, so as to cause the gas to be drawn forward 
injector-like ; and the orifice of the burner, being located a consider- 
able distance in front of the compressed air outlet orifice, provides a 
chamber for the thorough mixing of the gas and compressed air. 

The pipe A is of considerably larger section than the burner B and 
burner supply pipe C, and has a closable opening G, furnished with 
a door to facilitate the lighting of the gas mixed with air issuing from 
the burner B. 

The two air-pipes may be supplied with air by one fan only, or by 
separate fans or equivalent means; and a throttle valve H and taps 
I and K are provided for controlling the quantity and pressure of the 
air as well as the gas supply each separately. 


Gas-Producers. 
WHITFIELD, C., of Sydenham, S.E. 
No, 1117; Jan. 15, 1913. 


This invention relates in particular to producers designed to deal 
with light fuels—i.e., fuels, the non-gaseous and dust-like products of 
which are liable to pass with the gas and choke the passages leading to 
the point where the gas is required, This is said to be especially so in 
the case of light fuels of a bituminous or tarry nature, and where the 
producer is worked by the suction stroke of an engine. 

According to the invention (as applied to a producer the outlet of 
which in plan converges down from a large to a comparatively small 
size and is fitted with a junction box), a pipe is connected to the box 
which at its lower end dips into an ordinary settling tank. The part 
of the pipe next the box is of smaller diameter than the lower part ; 
and at the junction of the parts of smaller and Jarger diameters is a 
conical nozzle, by means of which (forming as it does a restriction) the 
pulsation action of the suction of the engine on the gas in the producer 
is checked. Inthe part of the pipe connected with the junction box is 
a water-supply jet by which the sides of the pipe and nozzle are kept 
constantly washed, and thus relieved of any tar, &c., that may tend to 
lodge in the pipe. 

In order to further check the pulsation action of the suction of the 
engine on the gas in the producer, a rotary tar-extractor is used which 
also acts as a fan to draw and pass forward a supply of gas which is 
always available for the engine, thus relieving it of the necessity of 
drawing the whole charge in the time occupied by the suction stroke. 
The construction of the tar-extractor preferred forms the subject of a 
concurrent patent—No. 1118 (see below). The extractor is mounted 
to work in connection with a tank, fitted with a partition and provided 
with inlet and outlet orifices. 


Gas-Washers or Tar-Extractors. 
WHITFIELD, C., of Sydenham, S.E. 
No. 1118; Jan 15, 1913. 


These gas-washers or tar-extractors comprise a rotary fan (provided 
with a series of passages formed by radially disposed vanes) which, upon 
being rotated, effects the removal of impurities from the gas; while an 
auxiliary fan upon the same shaft as the main fan is for the purpose of 
causing or assisting the passage of the gas through the apparatus. 
The present invention relates to, and consists of, the construction, 
arrangement, and combination of parts, and the application thereof. 

As shown (p. 372) by the section and end elevation, the tar-extractor 
consists of a circular box-like casing having a circumferential channel 
A similar to that of a centrifugal pump. Within the casing is a fan 
composed of a central disc B and a series of sheet-metal vanes on each 
side of the disc, which vanes radiate from the centre to the periphery of 
the disc. On each side of the fan and at the outer ends of the vanes isa 
sheet-metal ring C—each ring, in conjunction with the disc and vanes, 
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forming a series of passages which come opposite the circumferential 
channel A in the fan casing. 

Upon one side of the fan is another, but smaller, disc and further 
vanes—these latter and the disc constituting a separate fan or pro- 
peller, and being on the outlet side of the larger fan. At its lower 
part the fan casing is divided by a vertical partition D into two pas- 
sages E F ; one forming the inlet and the other the outlet to the fan 
casing. 
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Whitfield’s Gas-Washer and Tar-Extractor. 


On the fan being set in motion, the gas is first drawn through the 
inlet passage C into the fan casing; then passed into contact with the 
vanes on one side of the large fan, which fling it outwards and through 
the passages at the edge of the fan into the circumferential channel A. 
On the gas reaching the outer edge of the disc B, it is drawn by the 
smaller fan through the passages on the other side of the disc and 
finally delivered through the outlet passage F. Any tar in the gas is 
thrown into this channel, whence ‘it escapes to a suitable receptacle, 
vid the outlet passage G. 

During the passage of the gas through the extractor, jets of water 
may be delivered through pipes onto the fan on both sides; the water 
passing along with the gas and helping to remove the tar. 


Direct-Heating Geysers. 
TOWNSEND, W. W., of Hereford. 
No. 5078; Feb. 28, 1913. 


This invention consists in forming the water-chamber as a separate 
detachable unit, so arranged that its outer wall forms the outer wall of 
the part of the geyser immediately above the stand or burner chamber, 
and is connected with the body of the geyser above ard with the stand 
by simple socket joints. 





























Townsend's Direct Heating Geyser. 


The engraving shows a sectional elevation and plan of a water- 
chamber constructed according to this invention, and a section illus- 
trating the application of the water-chamber to a known type of 
geyser. 

The water-chamber A (of cast iron, brass, or riveted plates) forms a 
water-tight receptacle B without the aid of solder; the outer wall of 
the chamber in which the outlet C is provided being shaped to con- 
form to the general contour of the body of the geyser, while the inner 
wall A! is of truncated, conical, or other suitable form, provided with 
ribs or corrugations on the side next the flames (or on both sides) to 
increase the heating surface. Cross tubes in the inner wall further 
increase the heating surface. At the lower end of the chamber a 
socket D is formed which fits over the stand or burner chamber E of 





the geyser which surrounds the burner F. The upper part of the 
geyser, having the usual baffles G over which the water flows to the 
chamber A, fits into the top of the water-chamber, and has a shoulder 
which rests on the outer wall of the water-chamber A. 

Thus “the water-chamber, which, owing to its proximity to the 
burner, frequently burns out, can be easily replaced, and can also be 
made of stronger material.” 


Gas-Meters. 
ALEXANDER, W., and PincHBECK LimITED, of Holloway. 
No. 8498 ; April 10, 1913. 


This invention has for its object to allow the index of a gas-meter 
to be set to zero without unsealing the whole of the meter ; the train 
of index wheels being freed from the part driving it by the insertion 
of a key which, when rotated, acts upon the train to set the index. 









































Alexander’s (Pinchbeck Limited) Gas-Meters, 


A section is given of such parts of a gas-meter as are required to 
understand the invention, with a similar view showing the parts in a 
different position. 

A is the casing of the meter which is kept sealed. Within it is the 
usual worm B driving a worm wheel C on a shaft D, which is thus 
driven by the meter. E and F are the first and last members of a 
train of index wheels also within the casing. The wheel E is mounted 
on a spindle whose extension is provided with a pin E!. G isaclutch 
carried by the shaft D, and adapted to engage with the pin H isa 
lever, pivoted at H!, whose free end embraces the clutch G. Lis a 
toothed wheel meshing with the last member F of the train of wheels. 
J is a key provided with a toothed portion adapted to mesh with the 
wheel I. 

When it is desired to set the index to zero, the key is put through a 
hole in the casing ; its end passing through a hole in the lever H until 
a shoulder upon it acts upon thelever. When the key is pushed home 
the lever and its clutch are moved into the second position shown, 
against the action of aspring. In this position the key can be turned 
in either direction to set the index, its toothed portion turning the 
wheel I and therefore the whole train. 

On removal of the key, the clutch is brought back into its original 
position, and the inspector can then place a seal over the hole in the 
casing through which the key was inserted. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


1997-—DeEmMPSTER, R., AND Son, LimiTED, and Brockway, F, G., 
‘Vertical retorts.” Jan. 26. 

2021.— YATES, H. J., “‘Gas-fires.” Jan. 26. 

2035 —Davey, W., “Incandescent burners.” Jan. 26. 

2054.— BERLIN-ANHALTISCHE MASCHINENBAU-AKT.-GEs., ‘ Manu- 
facture of gas.” Jan. 26. 

2151.—JULIAN, P., “‘Gas-lighters and extinguishers.” Jan. 27. 

2162.—RICHMOND Gas STOVE AND METER Company, LIMITED, ST. 
Lepcer, A. A. H., and Pratt, J. P., “‘ Flue-pipes.” Jan. 27. 

2173.—JENNER, H., and E, PoLiarp aAnp Co., LimiTeED, “ Electric 
gas-lighter.” Jan. 27. 

2178.— MOELLER, J., ‘“‘ Treatment of carbonaceous material.” Jan. 27. 

2255.—Baynton, C. S., “Inverted burners.” Jan. 28. 

2395.—HacvE, B., “Screw-down cocks.” Jan. 29. 

2397.— REYNo;ps, A., “Gas-producer.” Jan. 29. 

2477.—F RANCE, R. A., “ Valves for gas-furnaces.” Jan. 30. 

2511.— Davey, H.N., ‘‘Gas-turbines.” Jan. 30. 

2513.—Soc. ANON. pD’APPLICATIONS DES Gaz LIQuEFIEs, “ Pressure- 
reducing valves for gas.” Jan. 30. ; 

2529.—M’Kinnik, E. C., “Illuminating or reflecting devices.” 
Jan. 30. 

2554.—Grups, D. B., and Burier, H. B., “Gas-controllers.” 
Jan. 31. 

2609.—Ho tis, A., “Scrubbers for gas.” Jan. 31. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


SKEGNESS URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL BILL. 


Non-Compliance with Standing Orders on a Small Point. 


This Bill came before Mr. Simons JEUNE, one of the Examiners, on 
Monday of last week, for proofs of compliance with Standing Orders. 


There was opposition by the Skegness Gaslight and Coke Company, 
Limited. 


Mr. R. J. TaHourDINn (Messrs. Tahourdin and Birds, Parliamentary 
Agents), on behalf of the Company, said the Bill had for its object, 
among other things, the compulsory acquisition of the undertaking 
of the Skegness Gaslight and Coke Company by the Urban District 
Council; and in his memorial he claimed that the Company were 
entitled to have the usual notices to landowners, and also that the 
usual Standing Orders relating to compulsory purchase of lands should 
be complied with. This was not merely a Bill for acquiring the works 
of a company, but for establishing a new gas undertaking altogether, 
because, inasmuch as the limits of supply of the Company were con- 
fined to the parishes of Skegness and Winthorpe, the Council wished 
to include the parish of Croft. In addition to this, it was proposed to 
establish further gas-works. 

The Examiner asked if these were to be erected on the same lands. 

Mr. TAHOoURDIN replied in the affirmative. Continuing, he said his 
first allegation was to the effect that, in the notices to landowners and 
other persons concerned, there were no plans indicating the exact lands 
to be purchased by the Council ; and he contended that the Company 
were entitled to the benefit of all the Standing Orders for landowners 
because they were a dissenting Company. 

Mr. C. E. Baker (Messrs. Baker and Co., Parliamentary Agents) 
said Mr. Tahourdin had not shown that the Council proposed to pur- 
chase any of his lands, if he had any. He had given no proofs that 
any lands of his Company would be taken. The Bill stated that the 
undertaking included all the works vested in, or belonging to, the 
Company at the date of the transfer of the undertaking ; and therefore 
the Council would only purchase such property as the Company pos- 
sessed at the date of the transfer. It would be impossible to describe 
what lands they might have at that time. 

The ExaMINER : It would make it impossible to have any plans at all. 

Mr. Baker said the object of the Standing Orders was to give notice 
to the owner of the property that he may be dispossessed of his pro- 
perty ; and a plan did not follow in the present case. As long ago as 
Aug. 18 the Company had full notice that the Council intended to 
purchase the undertaking; and the Bill was then promoted for the 
compulsory purchase. He drew attention to the fact that in 1909 
there were three Bills passed in which these plans were not admitted ; 
in 1910, there were three; in 1911, one; and in 1912, four. He took 
for example the case of the Maidenhead Corporation Bill, which he 
had deposited this year, for the compulsory purchase of the Maiden- 
head Water-Works. There were five pumping-stations situated in 
different parts of Berks, and reservoirs at all sorts of odd places. He 
thought it would have been almost impossible to get accurate plans of 
the properties belonging to that Company. The properties might also 
have included dwellings in which their workmen lived. 

_The ExaMINER decided that in this case the notice served was suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. TaHourvin said his next allegation was that clause 16 of the 
Bill gave power to the Council on the said lands to erect, lay down, 
provide and maintain, alter, improve, enlarge, extend and renew or 
discontinue the existing ‘‘ and other” gas-works, &c. ; but the notices 
did not, as required by Standing Order 3, refer to powers to erect gas- 
works or works in connection with “other” gas-works, In the Gazette 
notice there was not a word about “other” gas-works. It was entirely 
confined to the existing gas-works of the Company ; and he submitted 
that this was a distinct breach of the Standing Order, which prescribed 
that all the objects of the Bill should be stated in the notice. 

_The Examiner asked whether the Company claimed that the Coun- 
cil would build gas-works on any other land. , 

Mr. TanourpIN said the Bill specifically stated that it would be on 

those lands. 
_ Mr. Baker said that the allegation seemed to be that, by the word- 
ing of this particular clause, something was proposed to be done of a 
new character. The Company obtained their powers in 1902, when, 
by Article 17 of their Order, they were empowered to maintain and 
continue, alter, enlarge, renew, or discontinue their gas-works and 
works connected therewith, with all the usual provisions, on the lands 
specified in the schedule to that Order ; and the Council proposed to 
take over the powers of the Company of manufacturing gas upon 
those lands, and those lands only. He maintained that the object of 
the Standing Order was that notice should be given to persons within 
300 yards of the site where new works were being constructed; so that 
they would know that something in the nature of a nuisance was going 
to be put up, and they might be able to object to the Bill if they 
thought it desirable. All these notices had been given by the Com- 
pany in 1902, and, the lands having been used for gas purposes ever 
since, it was unnecessary to go to the expense and trouble of serving 
fresh notices on these people. The words “existing or other works” 
merely meant the alteration of a retort-house, or possibly pulling it 
down and putting up another one in its place. 

Mr. TaHourpiN said the clause was distinctly divided into two parts; 
the first part dealing with the existing works and the second with exist- 
ing “or other” gas-works. He maintained that the second part of the 
clause gave power to make increasing nuisances on the same spot. 

The EXAMINER pointed out that, in the case of the Mitcham Gas- 
Works, a notice was not required to enlarge the works ; and therefore 
in this case no notice was required. 

Mr. TanourDIN next said that clause 56 authorized the Council to 
Carry out and maintain any works on the seashore that might be desir- 
able, No such action was stated in the notices as one of the objects of 





the Bill. Having regard to the great expense to the ratepayers in- 
volved, this ought most certainly to have been specified. 

The Examiner said he thought this was covered by the notice. 

Mr. TaHourDIN then went back to clause 6, with regard to which 
there was no estimate given of expenditure on the undertaking. The 
ratepayers should know the expenditure, and Parliament should be 
able to ascertain as to the resources of the Council for the purpose of 
meeting the expenditure they proposed to incur. 

Mr. Baker said this allegation was rather humorous. The Company 
were unwilling to sell, and yet they were most anxious to arrive at the 
price which the Council would expect to pay for the undertaking. He 
could not imagine that Parliament would force the Council to state 
the amount which they intended to give, and so anticipate the Arbitra- 
tion Act for proceedings which would take place in order to ascertain 
the price to be paid. 

Mr. TAHOURDIN said it was not the Company who required this ; it 
was to determine the periods of time to be granted for loans. 

The Examiner overruled the allegation. 

Mr. TanourpbIN said the next allegation was on clause 64, which 
dealt with the definition of future lines of streets and street widenings 
generally. It wasa compulsory purchase of lands under disadvanta- 
geous terms to the landowner, because it provided that the difference 
should be settled under the Arbitration Act, 1889. There was nothing 
in the notice with regard to this. 

Mr. Baker said it was a very common clause, and was inserted in 
Local Legislation Bills with the object of enabling the local authority 
to widen its streets. 

The Examiner said the question was whether it was in the notice, 

Mr. Baker said that, looking at the form of the clause, it would be 
seen that the authority had first of all to make a plan of a particular 
street and show the line which was proposed to be the future building 
line of the street. The clause provided that the line to be prescribed 
should be distinctly marked to enable the local authority to widen its 
streets. It made this prescribed line upon a plan deposited in the 
town hall, where it was open to inspection. 

The Examiner asked whether the Council had power to take lands 
compulsorily under the Arbitration Act. 

Mr. Baker did not know that they had. This matter applied to 
the Public Health Act ; and there had been instances where a landowner, 
having been required to set back his buildings, had refused to give up 
possession of the bit of land. It was really the vesting of the land in 
the street. He could not build upon it because he had to set his 
house back. It was not a compulsory purchase. The Council could 
not turn it into a recreation ground, or anything like that. The Bill 
prescribed that notice should be given to any person affected by the 
operation of the clause ; and that was sufficient direction to him. 

The Examiner did not think sufficient notice had been given. 

Mr. TaHourDIN then raised an objection as to the estimate of expen- 
diture with regard to the works to be carried out on the seashore. 

The Examiner did not-think there was really anything to be said 
on this matter. 

An allegation was then made that the contents of a large number of 
clauses were not included in the notices, 

Mr. Baker said that this allegation was made on the ground that the 
Bill conferred certain privileges; but this did not mean that every 
clause containing privileges must be set out in the notices. 

These clauses, however, were not further discussed. 

Mr. Baker suggested that the Examiner might exercise his discretion 
as to reporting the Bill for non-compliance. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WATER SUPPLY FOR WORKHOUSES. 


Appeal Dismissed. 

In the House of Lords last Friday, Lords LorEBuRN, ATKINSON, 
ParKER, and SuMNER delivered judgment in the appeal by the Bristol 
Guardians from an order of the Court of Appeal affirming a judgment 
given by Mr. Justice Eve, in an action brought by the Guardians 
against the Bristol Water-Works Company with respect to the supply 
of water to the workhouse. They claimed that they were entitled toa 
supply at the domestic rate ; and the Courts below held that they were 
not so entitled. The proceedings in the Chancery Division were re- 
ported in the “ JournaL” for Nov. 7, 1911, and those in the Court of 
Appeal in the numbers for March 12 and April 16, 1912. The argu- 
ments before the House of Lords were noticed in the “ JouRNAL’’ for 
Dec. g last (p. 823). 


Lord LoreBurn delivered the unanimous judgment of their Lord- 
ships that the order appealed from should be confirmed. He said the 
Bristol Water-Works Act of 1862 stated that the occupier of a private 
dwelling-house was entitled to a supply of water for the domestic use 
of every such occupier, at certain rates therein specified. A workhouse 
was not a private dwelling-house; and he agreed with the Court of 
Appeal that there was no section in the Special Acts which imposed 
on the Company the duty of supplying dwelling-houses which were not 
“ private” with water for domestic purposes. It was quite true that in 
construing Private Acts the rule was to interpret them strictly against 
the promoters, and liberally in favour of the public ; but a Court was 
not at liberty to make laws, however strongly it might feel that Parlia- 
ment had overlooked some necessary provision, or even had been over- 
reached by the promoters of a Private Bill. To his mind it was a very 
serious matter that the Company, who had practically a monopoly, 
should be free to charge what they pleased, or to refuse a supply for 
necessary domestic consumption except to a private dwelling-house ; 
and he had been anxious to escape from this conclusion if it could be 
done without departing from the line of judicial duty. The only 
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plausible means of escape from what, in view of all legislation, was ob- 
viously a draftsman’s blunder many years ago, was to say that it was a 
duty of the Company to supply all dwelling-houses; and, as the Special 
Acts were silent as to rate, the Court ought to say that it was to be a 
payment or tender of a reasonable sum. It was one thing to introduce 
terms into an Act of Parliament in order to give effect to its clear in- 
tention by remedying mere defects of language; it was quite another 
thing to imply a provision which was not in the Statute in order to 
remedy an omission, without any ground for thinking that one was 
carrying out what Parliament intended. It was not their intention to 
repair the blunders that were to be found in legislation. It was for 
Parliament to say whether it would in its wisdom interfere. 
The appeal was accordingly dismissed. 





JEWELLERS RECOVER FOR IMPURE GAS SUPPLY. 


At the last sittings of the Athy Quarter Sessions, two firms of local 
jewellers (Messrs. Duthie and Higginson) sued the Athy Gas Company 
to recover {20 and {21 respectively, as damages for injury to their 
stock of silver and electro-plated goods, owing to the gas being, as 
was alleged, impure and of inferior quality. 


Evidence was given as to the bad smell from the gas in November 
last, and of complaints being made to the Company. Some electro- 
plated goods were produced in Court, which it was said would require 
replating. 

Plaintiffs’ evidence was to the effect that they only claimed one-third 
of the value of the goods injured. It seemed as if the damage was 
done by sulphur given off by the impure gas. Mr. Higginson stated 
the manager of the gas-works asked him what could he do with bad 
coal ? é 

A jeweller from Dublin said the injury could be done by air. The 
articles produced were tarnished, but could be cleaned. He thought 
£5 would remove any damage done. 

His Honour Judge Brereton Barry, K.C., held that the admission 
about the use of bad coal showed negligence in the manufacture of the 
gas; and he gave a decree for £10 in each case, with expenses. 


_— 
— > 


A GAS-WORKER’S CLAIM. 





At the Woolwich County Court last Wednesday an application for 
compensation was made by Henry George Collard, a boilermaker, of 
East Ham, against the Gaslight and Coke Company. Mr. Hughes, 
who appeared for applicant, explained that the accident happened on 
July 2, 1906. The man had previously met with an accident in 1900 ; 
and when he returned to work it was understood that he was not to be 
sent aloft. After a change in the foremen, applicant was sent aloft; 
and a few days later he met with a second accident—falling from a 
scaffold and sustaining severe injuries. Compensation at 19s. 1d. a 
week was paid until April 11, 1913, when it ceased ; respondents being 
of opinion that he was fit for work, and that he had refused to do the 
work offered. Eventually applicant tried to do some work in August 
and September, but had to give up; and Counsel urged that he was 
still incapacitated and entitled to compensation. 

For the applicant, two doctors stated that Collard was still suffering 
from the effects of the accident, and was unfit for work. 

For the respondents, several medical men expressed the opinion that 
Collard was originally sound and able-bodied, except for a flat foot, 
and was quite fit to do light work as a prelude to resuming his old em- 
ployment. One doctor, Sir George Hastings, said that work was the 
only cure for applicant’s condition; and another said that he had 
become obsessed by the state of his health and was nervous. 

Mr. Doughty, for the respondents, said there never was a case in 
which a man had been treated with so much kindness and consideration 
—in fact, too long for the applicant’s interest. 

His Honour pointed out that, notwithstanding the reports of the 
doctors, the Company had continued payment of compensation until 
April last. 

Ee Doughty hoped the respondents would not be prejudiced because 
of that. 

His Honour said that the medical evidence was as diverse as the 
poles; and he reserved his decision. 








Centenary of Gas Supply in South London. 


Among the editorial notes in the current number of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company’s “Co-Partnership Journal” are the following 
on the gas supply of South London: “ This month completes eighty 
years of the Company’s existence as an organized body. In the pre- 
amble of the first of our Special Acts of Parliament (‘South Metro- 
politan Gas Light and Coke Company’s Act, 1842’) it is stated that on 
Feb. 20, 1834, certain persons formed themselves into an association or 
company for supplying gas in certain districts of South London. At 
the date mentioned, the Old Kent Road works were actually manufac- 
turing gas. Probably the venture had, up to that time, been to a great 
extent a private speculation. Sir George Livesey once stated that the 
project for the erection of works in Old Kent Road dated back to 1829, 
and that may be accepted as fact; but Feb. 20, 1834, must be regarded 
as the date of the constitution of the Company. In one sense, and a 
very real sense, our business is as old as the most ancient portion of 
South London. The first public gas-works to be constructed were the 
original Bankside works; and there is good reason to believe that these 
were erected by Monroe and Co. some time during the year 1814. As 
the business then founded was taken over by the South London Gas 
Company in 1821, which was reconstructed as the Phoenix in 1825, and 
amalgamated with the South Metropolitan in 1880, there is good reason 


why the year 1914 should be regarded as the centenary of South Lon- 
don’s gas supply.” 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


The Two Hundred and Fourth Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of the Proprietors of the Company was held at the Chief Office of 
the Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, on Friday last—Sir 
Corset WoopaLt, D.Sc., M.Inst. C.E. (the Governor) in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. Henry Rayner) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the seal of the Company was affixed to the Register of 
Proprietors. 


THE GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 


The Governor, who was received with loud applause, said : Ladies 
and Gentlemen, following our usual custom, the report and accounts 
having been printed and circulated, I propose, unless exception is taken 
to take them as having been read. [Hear, hear.] 


EFFECT OF THE COST OF COAL. 


When, in February, 1906—eight years ago—I occupied this chair for 
the first time, it fell to my lot to explain how it happened that for the 
third consecutive half year the Directors were advising the declara- 
tion of dividends larger than the profits earned in the period justified. 
I will not go over the explanation now, but will simply recall that, at 
the following meeting, I remarked how much more congenial was the 
task of explaining a surplus than of excusing a deficit. To-day, as in 
1906, we are again, for the third time in succession, carrying forward 
a balance smaller than that with which we opened the half year. This 
will be no surprise to the shareholders. For two years past the cost 
of coal has been much above normal—the purchases last year very ex- 
ceptionally so. In August last, I reported that for the supplies pur- 
chased forward to June, 1914, we should have to pay more by £175,000 
than the already high charges for 1912-13. In this lies the explanation 
of thereduced balance. The accounts before you show that there has 
been no departure from the policy which has been attended with a 
measure of success during the past years. Every department has been 
well maintained. 
CAPITAL OUTLAY. 


Of the £87,534 expended on capital account, only £4370 is due to 
works and plant; the remainder, £83,164, being needed for meters, 
stoves, mains, and service pipes, for distribution—not manufacture. 
Against this, there has been written off for depreciation of stoves, &c., 
£60,008 ; of plant, £1462 ; and there is also a credit for land sold of 
£5618—in all, £67,088. The net addition to capital is thus reduced to 
£20,446. If credit be taken for £15,000, the half-yearly contribution 
to the capital redemption fund, there remains only £5000 to be added 
to expended capital out of the large figure of £87,500 with which we 
started. 


THE ACCOUNTS. 


The accounts show that the profit of the half year has been adversely 
affected by several causes. In addition to dearer coal and oil, we have 
had a mild autumn, with a consequent falling off in the demand for 
gas andcoke. The output of gas shows a decrease of 1°78 per cent. 
compared with the quantity sold during the corresponding pericd of 
1912. This decrease may be taken as wholly due tothe extraordinarily 
mild weather of the six months. In nineteen consecutive weeks the 
average temperature was higher than in the preceding year. It was 
not until the closing days of December that we had any experience of 
winter ; and then we had very satisfactory increases. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that in the corresponding half year we had an in- 
crease of 7} per cent.—being the largest increase in business which the 
Company had had for 17 years. The decrease in rental was £35.461. 
Of this, £30,000 is due to reduced sale, and £5500 to slight reductions 
of price.» The increase in rentals for meters, stoves, and fittings is 
very satisfactory evidence of the continued growth of the Company’s 
business. 
RETURNS FROM RESIDUALS. 


There has been a falling off in the revenue for coke, due wholly to the 
smaller quantity of coal carbonized. Tar has done well; but the 
receipts for ammonia are less—due, as to half, to the reduced market 
price of sulphate, and the remainder to the smaller quantity made. 
The total receipts for residuals would have been £20,000 less had it not 
been for improvements in manufacture. 


CARBONIZATION—MAINTAINING THE PLANT. 


On the other side of the revenue account the most interesting item is, 
of course, coal. The increase in price represents £88,072. The 
smaller quantity carbonized reduces this figure by £38,674—leaving an 
excess over December, 1912, of £49,400. The carbonizing has been 
further improved, saving 20,834 tons of coal; otherwise, the extra on 
coal would have been £66,200. Oil has cost more by nearly £9000. 
Of this, £5275 was due to an increase of 10 per cent. in the volume of 
oil gas made; the balance to higher price. The results obtained from 
the new plant at Beckton have been good. Wages are less by £15,500. 
This follows the reduced quantity of gas made, and is helped by addi- 
tions to the mechanical appliances on the works and the better pro- 
duction per ton. The charge for repairs and renewals of plant on 
works is the heaviest Ican remember. It amounts to nearly £260,000, 
and includes some items outside the ordinary which might have been 
met out of the Special Purposes Fund had we so desired. Retort re- 
newals have been especially heavy ; and a considerable sum has been 
spent upon rearrangements of the steam-producing plant at several of 
the stations. In the current half year, charges under this head will be 
lighter ; but there will be no slackening of effort to maintain the works 
at their highest level of efficiency. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


There has been a satisfactory reduction in the cost of distribution, 
which will, we hope, prove permanent. 


OTHER ITEMS IN THE ACCOUNTS. 
One other item calls for notice—the apparent saving on rates and taxes, 
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due in part to a rearrangement of the basis of assessment of taxes and 
also to reduced profits. Rates march only in the opposite direction. 
Two items in account No. 5 (net revenue) call for notice. Our re, enue 
from investments and cash on deposit was less than the charges against 
us for interest on various funds ; while last year the balance was £1322 
to credit. This year we carried larger and much more costly 
stocks, especially of coal, and, consequently, there has been less money 
to deposit with the bankers, and less interest to receive. It is, how- 
ever, gratifying to know that the depreciation in the value of invest- 
ments, referred to at our last meeting, has been nearly overtaken. 
The loss on investments, which on Dec. 31 stood at £42,950, stands 
to-day at £9808 only. The other item is the Special Purposes Fund 
Seeing that we are drawing upon the undivided balance to pay divi- 
dends, the Directors decided to postpone additions to the fund till 
the balance was again increasing. The financial result-of the half year 
is given in the report. We propose that the dividend be at the rate 
of £4 17s. 4d. per cent. per annum, which will leave £614,053 to be 
carried forward—being £96,500 less than in June last. 
PROSPECTS OF THE FUTURE. 


And now as to the future. That we should have to make a heavy call 
on our reserves at this time has not come to us as a surprise—indeed, 
the amount of the call is less than was estimated. In the current half 
year the charge for coal per ton will show a further rise, because all 
that is used will have been purchased at the highest price, not helped 
by stocks purchased at a less cost. Again, the market price of coke is 
low for the present; and, as I said six months ago: ‘‘ According to 
present indications, there is not likely to be any considerably increased 
credit on account of residuals.” The’economies in working which we 
shall be able to effect may be considerable ; but they will not go far as 
an offset to these heavy burdens. Therefore we can hardly hope to 
make a less heavy call upon our surplus funds at the end of the current 
half year than we are doing to-day—it will probably be greater. On 
the other hand, we know that the price of coal cannot long be kept 
at its present injurious level. There are evidences to-day that the 
summit is passed and the down-grade entered upon. To what extent 
this may bring relief, I cannot say ; but the fact is encouraging. We 
have also to bear in mind that the balance to the credit of net revenue, 
specially accumulated to meet circumstances such as those we are deal- 
ing with, is still a large one, and will bear further drawing upon. 


PRICE OF GAS, 


You know how earnestly the Directors will strive to avoid any increase 
in the price of gas; and we hope it will not be necessary. Upon this 
a clearer judgment can be formed when the forward coal contracts are 
made. I can, however, definitely say that, for the current half year, 
the price of gas will remain as at present, as also the dividend. 


THE GAS CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION. 


{ cannot close my remarks without referring to the National Gas Con- 
gress and Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush, which was duly held during 
the month of October, to celebrate both the centenary of statutory gas 
supply and the jubilee of the Institution of Gas Engineers. The very 
widespread interest taken in the Congress and Exhibition was evidenced 
by the long list of influential persons who became its patrons—headed, 
as we shall always gratefully remember, by their Majesties the King 
and Queen—and by the number of leading civic and other dignitaries 
who supported the Lord Mayor of London when he performed the 
opening ceremony. Over 200,000 members of the public visited the 
exhibition, coming from all parts of the kingdom; and the Press, not 
of London only but of the country generally, gave to it and to the 
various proceedings at the Congress wide and appreciative notice. The 
enterprise was truly national, alike in its conception, its organization, 
its supporters, and its benefits. An excellent spirit of co-operation, 
both between the various gas undertakings and between the competing 
manufacturers of gas appliances, animated the proceedings, and 
augurs well for the future of the industry. This Company contributed 
substantially to the cost of the exhibition ; it also gave the services of 
its officers in so far as they were able to assist in the very considerable 
work of organization and execution. One of the officers, Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough, was elected Chairman of the Executive Committee, and, 
devoting himself in a remarkable manner to the enterprise, contributed 
largely to its success and won the respect and admiration of all asso- 
ciated with him. 
MR. FIELD'S DEATH. 


I regret having to report the death of Mr. J. W. Field, who was for 
so long a time the chief officer and afterwards a Director of the Com- 
pany. He was in his 74th year, and had been withdrawn from active 


affairs for some years. By all who knew him he was held in respect 
and high esteem. 


RESIGNATION OF MR. REESON—HIS SUCCESSOR. 


Mr. J. N. Reeson, who had been in the service for 27 years—eight years 
as Resident Engineer at Beckton—has retired and accepted an appoint- 
ment as Chief Engineer to the Melbourne GasCompany. Mr. Reeson 
takes with him the good wishes of the Directors, and all who served 
with and under him. His place at Beckton has been filled by Mr. 
T. S, Lacey, latterly Engineer at Nine Elms. I now have pleasure in 
moving : 
“‘That this meeting do agree with, and confirm, the report of the 
Directors and the Auditors’ report and statement of the accounts of the 
Company as transmitted to the proprietors on the 26th ult.”’ 


The Deputy-Governor (Mr. John Miles): I beg to second that. 

The Governor: Before putting the resolution to the meeting, I 
shall be happy to hear any remarks which proprietors may wish to 
make, and endeavour to answer any questions that may be asked. 

There being no questions asked, the resolution was put and carried 
unanimously. 

Tue DivipEnp. 
The Secretary next read from the Directors’ minutes the following : 


Resolved that 1t be recommended to the half-yearly ordinary general 
meeting of proprietors to be held on the 6th prox. :— 

(1) That the sum of £15,000 be set aside out of the divisible profits of 
the Company for the half year ending on the 31st day of December last 





towards the redemption fund, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Company’s Act of 1903. 
(2) That a dividend as follows for such half year be declared : 
On the 4 per cent. consolidated preference stock at the rate of 
£4 per cent. per annum; 
On the 33 per cent. maximum stock at the rate of £3 10s. per 
cent. per annum ; 


On the ordinary stock at the rate of £4 17s. 4d. per cent. per 
annum; 


subject to deduction of income-tax. 


The Governor: I beg to propose the adoption of these recommen- 
dations. 


The Deputy-GoveRNor seconded; and they were carried unani- 
mously. 
RE-ELEcTION OF DIRECTORS AND AUDITORS. 


The Governor then moved, and Mr. James Douctas WALKER, K.C., 
seconded, the re-election of the retiring Directors, Mr. John Miles, 
Mr. Joseph Lister Godlee, and Sir Hugh Owen, G.C.B.; and they 
were re-elected unanimously, 

It was then moved by Mr. G. E. P. Hopce and seconded by Mr. J. 
HatcHwELL—* That Mr. John Allen Stoneham and Mr. Percy Howard 
Ashworth be re-appointed Auditors;” and they were re-appointed 
unanimously. 


The Governor: That concludes the business of the ordinary 
meeting. 


EXTRAORDINARY MEETING. 
Tue Company’s BILL. 

The Secretary having read the notice convening the Extraordinary 
Meeting and the heads of the Bill promoted by the Company, 

The Governor said: The proposal to promote this Bill has been 
before the proprietors on a previous occasion; and I have no intention 
of making any speech now in explanation ofit. Weare, as you know, 
at the present time under two standards of quality—one, illumi- 
nating power, and the other calorific power ; and for deficiencies under 
either we are subject to penalties. What we propose asking is that 
the illuminating power test shall be abolished altogether, and that we 
shall be judged only by the heating value of the gas. It is hardly 
necessary for me to again explain that the proportion of gas now used, 
at any rate in our district, for purposes other than heating, where the 
illuminating value is of any value at all, gud illuminating power, is 
very small indeed. I think I am right in saying that fully 96 per 
cent. of the gas sent out is for the purpose of heating ; and its heating 
value is alone of consequence. In speaking of heating value, I speak not 
only of gas used for industrial purposes, fires, and cooking, but also for 
a very vast proportion of the gasemployed for lighting. With incandes- 
cent burners, as you know, the illuminating power counts for nothing 
—the heating value alone is of importance. We have been working 
under this dual test for some time ; and since 1909 we have been under. 
penalties for deficiencies in either direction. The proposed alteration 
will save us from a great deal of vexatious and costly experience, and 
the consumers will not sufferthereby. Thereis no intention of reducing 
the value of the gas from the illuminating point of view. I may mention 
that when the coal strike was on we made an application to the London 
County Council to relieve us for a time from penalty testing for 
illuminating power; and they very properly, and I think very nicely, 
agreed to the application. For some months we were at liberty to 
manufacture gas without regard to its illuminating power; but during 
that time there was no substantial falling away in the illuminating value 
supplied. Therefore I say there will be no loss to the consumers, but 
a gain to them, because the constant watching of the illuminating 
power, and the necessity for keeping always at every one of our four- 
teen testing-stations such a margin as will satisfy the tester, lead to 
unnecessary cost. The change in the standard is a very small one, and 
is only intended to bring our standard into uniformity with those of 
other gas companies in the kingdom—a change from calories to British 
thermal units—the difference is under 2 per cent. compared with the 
standard to which we now work. I beg to move: 

That the Bill now submitted be and the same is hereby approved, 
subject to such alterations as may be made in the Bill by Parliament 
and approved of by the Directors. 

The Deputy GovERNorR seconded. 

There being no questions asked, the resolution was put to the meet- 
ing and carried unanimously. 


VoTEs oF THANKS. 


Mr. F. G. PILLeEy said he made no apology for detaining the meeting 
to say a few words upon a subject which applied to all there. He had 
no doubt the Governor would desire to make some appreciative re- 
marks with regard to the management and the staff—a subject upon 
which he was so well qualified to speak, and it was a subject with 
which every shareholder would desire to associate himself. But he 
thought there was a duty which must fall upon someone in the body 
of the hall; and it was a duty which became a greater pleasure every 
succeeding half year. [Hear, hear.] This duty and pleasure was to 
express their appreciation and sense of indebtedness to the Board 
generally and Sir Corbet Woodall in particular for the very valuable 
services rendered since they last met. 

Mr. J. REESON, in seconding, said it was always a great pleasure to 
them to express their admiration of the Governor and their apprecia- 
tion of the noble work he had done for the Company. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Tue GoOvERNOR’s REPLY. 


The Governor: I thank you very much, on behalf of my colleagues: 
and myself, for the resolution you have been so good as to pass. I 
may just say that I have felt during the morning—possibly owing 
to the burden of a very bad cold under which I am labouring—that 
my observations had partaken of a somewhat melancholy tone; but I 
beg you to believe that there is no melancholy in my anticipation of 
the future of this great Company. Weare undoubtedly going through: 
a time of strain and stress; but, thanks to the arrangements made in 
the past, we have not the slightest anxiety with regard to the future. 
{Applause.] I believe that in a very short time we shall be in smooth: 
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water, and no longer calling on the work of the past to help us in our 
present labours. Before sitting down, may I say how cordially we 
recognize the help given us by the staff and workmen generally 
throughout the half year. I do not think that at any time have we 
stood in better relations with the large staff, workmen and employees, 
than we do to-day ; and it is the earnest effort of all the Directors and 
the chief officers to maintain this most comfortable and profitable state 
of affairs. To the chief officers and the engineers I can say that we 
appreciate very highly the way in which from half year to half year 
they improve upon the results; and I am quite sure that we have not 
reached the end of the possibilities in the manufacture of gas. I beg 
to move that our best thanks be given them. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. W. Brown, and carried unani- 
mously. 

REPLIES ON BEHALF OF THE STAFF. 


The GENERAL MANnaGER (Mr. D. Milne Watson), on behalf of the 
officers and the workmen, thanked the meeting most cordially for the 
kind words of appreciation of the work done during the past half year. 
He was always glad to feel that the Directors had confidence in the 
staff; and he assured them and the proprietors that no effort on the 
part of the employees would be spared in order to increase the prosperity 
of the Company. 

Mr. Tuos, GOULDEN (the Chief Engineer) said that, associated as he 
was with the engineering staff, he would like to couple himself in the 
expressions of pleasure with which "Mr. Watson had told them that 
all the officers and workmen of the Company would receive this vote. 
They had done their best in the engineering staff, as every other officer 
in the Company had done, to minimize somewhat adverse circum- 
stances; and, as they had heard from the Governor, they had done a 
great deal. They would certainly not relax their efforts; and there 
was a strong conviction in the minds of both the staff and the men that 
by further improvements in the working they would contribute very 
materially to keeping the Company in the same position it had enjoyed 
for so many years past. 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 





The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held last 
Thursday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. W. G. BrapsHaw 
in the chair. 


The Secretary. (Mr. F. J. Bradfield) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts— 
dealt with in the “ JourNAL ” last week—were taken as read. 


Tue DIvIDEND EARNED. 


The CuHatrMANn: Gentlemen, I have now to move—“ That the report 
and accounts be received, adopted, and entered on the minutes.” The 
first thing I want to call your attention to is the fact that these accounts 
are submitted to you a fortnight earlier than usual. We are also hold- 
ing this meeting a fortnight earlier than is customary, which means 
that we shall pay the dividend a fortnight before the usual time. This 
will meet. with the approval of all the proprietors. For this improve- 
ment, I should like to say, we are indebted to the ability and the 
energy of our Secretary and Accountant (Mr. Bradfield) Theaccounts 
reveal better results than we could possibly have anticipated, and this 
in spite of the fact that the warm weather in the autumn retarded the 
ordinary increase in the business. In August last, when I had the 
pleasure of meeting you, I quite intentionally led you to expect that 
we should not, in the then current half year, earn our dividend; and 
although that gloomy prophecy has not been fulfilled in our case, it 
has been the fate of every other gas company in London, and, so far 
as I know, in the neighbourhood of London. They have all failed to 
earn their dividend. We have just earned ours, and have a small 
surplus; but, in common with the others, our report shows a large 
decrease in profits. 


BOOMING TRADE AND A SLACKENING OFF, 


The year 1913 was, as you know, a year of continued prosperity. The 
boom in trade which set in in 1910 was carried on until nearly the end of 
the past year, and was accompanied, as always, by high prices for money, 
and depreciation in the value of securities. The foreign trade of the 
country again passed all previous records, amounting to no less than 
1404 millions—an increase of 60 millions over 1912, and of no less than 
167 millions over 1911. If you go back eight years, the increase in the 
foreign trade of the country is no less than 431 millions, whiclt is 
444 percent. I think that is a very good answer to those pessimists 
who declare the country is fast going tothe dogs I for one do not 
believe it. The end of the year showed a falling off in trade; and, as 
you know, there has been a distinct reaction, followed by cheap 
money and appreciation of securities. I think myself the decline of 
trade is only temporary, and that the demands of new countries which 
are developing their resources will probably, in the not distant future, 
bring about increased activity. 


HIGHER PRICES FOR COAL AND OIL, LOWER ONES FOR RESIDUALS,’ 


The outstanding features of 1913, so far as gas companies are con- 
cerned, are the abnormally high prices of coal and oil. It is true the 
Company only felt the increase to a small extent in the first half of the 
year. This is due to the fact that we make our contracts for coal from 
the 1st of April; and we had large arrears to come in under the old 
contracts at lower prices. Now the accounts show, in the diminished 
profits, how heavily the increased price of coal has fallen upon us. We 
are paying now for coal no less than 2s. 14d. per ton more than this 
time last year, and no less than 4s. 9d. per ton more than two years 
ago. Last year was one of abnormal prosperity to the coalowners and 
the miners. As you know, we derive all our coals from the Durham 
coalfields; and the wages of the miners in Durham were increased 
last year by 13? per cent., which brought them up to the level of 
60 per cent. more than the standard of the year 1879. That is 
not quite the highest since 1879; but if you take into considera- 
tion the shortened hours and the improved conditions under which 
the miners work, they are receiving by far the best remuneration 
they have ever had in the history of the coal trade. The result 





was not a pleasant one. Instead of being thankful, and putting re- 
newed energy into their work, the miners relaxed their efforts. It is 
calculated that, owing to their refusal to work their full time, no less 
than 20 per cent. of loss was occasioned in the coalfields. The result 
of this is, of course, that prices have been kept up artificially ; and we 
and other industries have suffered from it. It is estimated that the 
output of the collieries of Great Britain last year amounted to 280 
million tons, of which about one-third, or 98 millions, were exported— 
again, to the detriment of home industries. The amount exported 
shows an increase of 20 million tons over the quantity exported in the 
previous year. With this rise in the prices of coal and oil, we had to 
face a fall in the price of coke of no less than 3s. 4d. per ton ; and with 
that, we had diminished returns from sulphate and tar. When you put 
these three things together, you have the principal causes why we have 
lower profits to report to you to-day. Under all the circumstances, I 
feel that you are to be congratulated in not having to draw upon our 
reserves, or even to reduce the dividend we recommend you to pay. 


HARD TIMES NOT AN UNMIXED EVIL. 


Well, gentlemen, hard times are not altogether an unmixed evil. When 
profits are very easy to earn, and everything is prosperous, the Direc- 
tors and Managers and everybody else are rather inclined to “let well 
alone,” and then there is no improvement and very little progress. As 
you are aware, an Arab proverbsays: “ AJl sunshine makes the desert.” 
When profits are difficult to earn, then we begin casting about to see 
how we can improve methods of manufacture, and how we can effect 
econories in one place and another. ‘‘ Necessity’’ again becomes 
‘*the mother of invention.’’ I think I can report to you several im- 
provements that we have succeeded in making during the last few 
months. Asyou know, the Company have three works. We have the 
original works at Stepney, which are situated on the Regent Canal. 
There are the works at Wapping which we took over from the Ratcl:ff 
Gas Company in 1875, which are situated on the River Thames, and 
which have the great advantage that we can get ships alongside the 
wharf, and transfer coal straight into the works. Then we have the 
works, built in 1878, on the River Lea, at Poplar. Up to twelve 
years ago, all the coal that we used at Stepney and Poplar had 
to be taken there inbarges. But, if you remember, about twelve years 
since, owing to the energy of our friend the present Engineer (Mr. 
Stanley Jones), we succeeded in taking a little ship up to Poplar. We 
were so successful that we finally built our own ships, so that up to 
the present we have been able to convey our coal in small ships right 
up to the Poplar works.. But we have still been taking coal in barges 
to Stepney, with the result that the Stepney works are much more 
expensive than the other works. Then came the strike—hard lines 
again, and we found that we could not get the coal put into barges. 
All that could be done, therefore, was to hire carts, and to cart the 
coal. The result was that we found it much cheaper to cart the coal 
than to send it up in barges. Now we haveinvested in some waggons, 
and are taking the coal straight out of the ships at Wapping, and 
sending it up to Stepney by road. It is found that we can now make 
gas at Stepney as cheaply as, and even more cheaply than, at Poplar. 
This is an improvement, and a result of what at the time we con- 
sidered very hard. By the improvements I have detailed to you, we 
have succeeded in saving 2s. 2d. per ton of coal; and we can utilize 
our fine works at Stepney, thanks in great measure to the foresight of 
Mr. Henry Jones, who provided us with a magnificent wharf at 
Wapping. Then, again, we have greatly improved the manufacture 
of gas. From the year 1881 down to Igor, we only realized an 
average of 10,000 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal. This last half 
year, the average make has been 13,726 cubic feet, which is an im- 
provement of no less than 37 per cent. Of course, I should point out 
that we are making a 14-candle gas now, whereas formerly we had to 
make 16-candle gas [Mr. Henry E. JonEs: 18-candle.] It was nomi- 
nally 16-candle. But, of course, the tests were much more severe 
then than they are to-day. Again, the mild weather of the autumn 
and other causes—such as the falling off in trade—affected not only 
the price of coke, but the sales of coke. This led to experiments 
with the steamers; and we found that coke could raise steam 
in our steam ships cheaper than could bunker coal. That was a 
further economy forced upon us by the hard times. Then the coal 
porters’ strike in London has been the means of opening people’s eyes 
to the advantage of burning coke. My attention was called some time 
ago to an article in the Fuel Supplement of “‘ The Times,” published 
on Dec. 1 last. In it there is a discussion upon the burning of fuel 
in open grates ; and some remarkable differences are shown between 
the advantages of using coke instead of coal. If you burn ordinary 
household coal in open grates, you lose no less than 81 per cent. of its 
heat value in the gases which pass up the chimney, and only 19 per 
cent. of the heat value is utilized in warming the room. On the other 
hand, if you use coke in the same stove, you lose only 56 per cent. of 
the heat value of the fuel, and 44 per cent. of the heat value is utilized 
in warming theroom. Coke gives a good bright fire. Cokecombined 
with coal gives a far better warmth, and just as cheerful a fire, as coal 
alone, and is much more economical. I think, perhaps, that the coal 
porters’ strike (which caused so much unpleasantness in London) will 
be the cause of a great many people in future buying, at any rate, half 
their solid fuel in the shape of coke for use in warming their rooms. 
I may say that I tried it myself, with very excellent results. Of course 
the strike of coal porters had one other beneficial effect for gas com- 
panies; it stimulated very much the demand for gas-fires. Sir Edwin 
Cornwall,when he brokeaway from the Coal Merchants’ Federation, and 
conceded the terms of the men, gave, as one of his principal reasons for 
doing so, the fact that, if the strike continued any longer, people would 
take to the use of gas-fires instead of coal. If they do, it will be not 
only to the advantage of the gas companies, but to their own advan- 
tage, as it will purify the air of London very much indeed. 
GAS CONSUMPTION AND NEW CONNECTIONS. 

Coming to the consumption of gas, we have only a small increase—in 
fact, it only amounts to +4; percent. In other words, we only sold in the 
last six months 1? million cubic feet of gas more than in the cor- 
responding half of the preceding year. I think that this was entirely 


due to the warm weather experienced during the autumn months, 
when, of course, the principal consumption of the half year takes 
place. The Gaslight and Coke Company had a decrease of 1} per 
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Before you build another temporary gal- 


vanized iron shed or workshop, will you 
write for the HY-RIB HANDBOOK, free. 


This is very important to you because it shows how you 
can erect PERMANENT STRUCTURES of this nature at 
a low cost and save all maintenance and renewal charges. 


PURIFIER HOUSE, 
247 ft. by 30 ft. high to 
eaves by 36 ft. wide. 
REVIVIFYING SHED, 
27 ft. by 27 ft. by 20 ft. 
high to eaves. 
METER HOUSE, 

84 ft. long by 18 ft. high 
by 36 ft. wide, 
ENGINE HOUSE, 

18 ft. by 13 ft. by 8 ft. 
high. 


SPECIAL Illustrated HANDBOOK 


Please write to-day for your copy. It will 
cost you nothing to acquire information 
which will save you large sums of money. 




















BOURNEMOUTH SHEDS. 


HY-RIB $vre~ CONSTRUCTION 


is a very simple process of attaching the special metal 

lath illustrated to suitable supports, without centering 

or studding and covering it on both sides with cement 
plaster. 


Department LHe TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL 00., Ltd, Sotcietes cur 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS. 


ECONOMICAL GAS APPARATUS CONSTRUCTION Co.. 


LTD. 




















announces 


REVOLUTIONARY IMPROVEMENTS, 


13, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


COAL TAR AND AMMONIA PRODUCTS, 


Benzol, Toluol, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 

Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 

Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of Ammonia containing 
a Guaranteed Minimum of 25 per cent. Ammonia. 











apply torre SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
Works: ORDNANCE WHARF, 709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 


EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘METROGAS, LONDON.” 
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cent., and the South Metropolitan Company had a small increase—1} 
percent. If you take a larger view of the situation, and look back ten 
years, our sales of gas have gone up by 20 per cent, ; the sales being 
now better per half year than ten years ago by 286 million cubic feet. 
And this in spite of the fact that our district cannot expand. We 
never have a new house built except in the place of one that is 
pulled down, as we have no open spaces that can be built upon, 
and the district iscircumscribed. Still Iam sure of this, that there are 
still considerable possibilities of development, and that our Company 
will still continue to grow. As proof, we fixed last year 3256 more 
stoves; and in the half year, 1634. Some 66 per cent. of our con- 
sumers now have stoves. Of coin meters, we connected in the year 
2152 more ; and in the half year, 1080. We have now a total of 
111,947 consumers, of whom some 24,638 take their gas through ordi- 
nary meters and 87,309 through coin meters. 


VARIATIONS IN THE ACCOUNTS, 


Now, if you will turn to the accounts, I will briefly go through the 
salient features. I have nothing to say upon the capital account. You 
will see the expenditure is negligible; and in the result there is a 
credit, because the depreciation fund for prepayment meters and fit- 
tings exceeded the amount of the capital expenditure. The capital 
per million cubic feet is now £425; last year it was £428. This 
figure goes down very satisfactorily every half year. Now, looking at 
the revenue account, you will see that the balance carried to net revenue 
account is £64,649, which has to be compared with a profit this time 
last year of £78,617. That is to say, it is £13,968 less, I will ex- 
plain to you how it is we have the lower profit. Coal and oil cost more 
by £15,848. On the other hand, residuals—coke, tar, and ammonia— 
produced less by £2138. Cokeyielded less by (using round figures) £500, 
tar by £1000, and sulphate of ammonia by £500—all due to the prices 
having fallen. Putting together the increased cost of coal and oil and 
the reduced receipts from residuals, we haveasum of £17,986. Onthe 
other hand, we have had no large repairs to do, and have saved £4932, 
and this although the works are kept up in the best possible way. 
Distribution cost £2814 more. Gas produced only £89 more; rental of 
meters, stoves, and prepayment meters gave us £1724 more. All these 
figures combine to make the difference of £13,968 in the balance of 
profit. While the net profit of £64,649 is sufficient to pay the interest 
on the debenture stock and the full statutory dividend, it also leavesa 
surplus of £652 to be added to the sum carried, raising it to £93,518. 
When we meet you in August, we shall have to draw on this sum of 
£93,518 in order to pay the dividend. 


RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES. 


I have a few more words I should like to say on a topic to which I have 
referred on many previous occasions. Our relationships with the em- 
ployees, and between managers and workmen, continue to be of the 
very best. We constantly meet our workmen at various committees ; 
and we are very glad indeed todoso. We have very happy meetings ; 
for there is a great deal of cordiality existing between the Directors and 
the employees. We never make any difference whether a man belongs 
to a union or whether he does not. In fact, Mr. Bradfield agrees with 
me that we get some of the best help from the men who are the local 
officers of the trade union. They work as cordially with us as do the 
other employees. 1 believe the men really recognize that we and you 
desire to help them to improve their position, and benefit them in every 
possible way. Quite recently we have been making some improve- 
ment in the condition and hours of labour; and the improvement 
has met with the hearty appreciation of all concerned. Of course 
we do our very best for the men. Last year we spent no less 
than £10,000 in various ways upon them—among other things on 
profit-sharing, and the health and benefit societies—of which sum 
only asmall proportion was compulsory under the National Health 
Insurance Act. This does not take into account the amount of money 
we spend on managing the various societies, and the large amount of 
time the officers give in helping the men in these directions. The men 
areindeed very much indebted to Mr. Bradfieldand Mr. Maddocks, who 
give a large amount of thought, labour, and energy in assisting them. 
When I have said all this, I believe that the proprietors have an ample 
return in the increased good will and good work which the men give. 


THE IDEAL HOME GAS DISPLAY, 


Before I sit down, I should like to acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
which all gas companies in England owe to Mr. Charles Carpenter, 
D.Sc., the Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and 
those who work with him, for the admirable display of gas lighting 
and other applications of gas and coke that he made at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition. It was held towards the end of the summer last year. 
Nothing had been done by others; and the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany stepped into the breach, and carried out an exhibition of gas 
which was a brilliant success. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN EXHIBITION. 


I suppose you know, too, that it is proposed to hold this year an Anglo- 
American exhibition. A suggestion came from the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company that gas should be represented there. I am, however, 
sorry to say the proposition has not met with the support it deserves. 
I think it will bea great pity if gas companies are not represented at 
an exhibition where hundreds of thousands of people will go. Ishould 
like to assure Mr. Carpenter that the Directors of the Commercial 
Gas Company are prepared to back him up in this matter in every way 
in their power. 
THE OUTLOOK. 


In conclusion, let me say once again, I fear we shall not—in fact, I 
am quite sure, we shall not—earn our full dividend this half year. 
But there are signs that the price of coal is falling very considerably ; 
and there is no doubt the restriction in trade must lead to a decline in 
the price of coal, if it is not artificially and unjustifiably kept up. Oil 
is already cheaper; and it will likely become cheaper still as new 
sources of supply are developed, and new tank ships are built, as they 
are being built, to transport the oil to this country. If the Company 
have a small set-back in profit, it will only be temporary; and the 
concern is so sound and strong that we are able to meet anything that 
comes along. 





The Deruty-CuatrMan (Mr. Walter Hunter), in seconding the 
motion, said the Chairman had gone so thoroughly into the whole of 
the accounts, that there was very little left for anyone else to say. He 
should, however, like to remark that, in conjunction with the Chair- 
man, it was part of his duty to meet, at various times in the course of 
the year, the Profit-Sharing Committee, and also that of the Health 
Insurance Society. He entirely endorsed all the Chairman had said 
in regard to the admirable manner in which the Employees’ Committees 
acted, and the good effect they had upon the working of the Company. 
He was very much struck, when attending one of the Health Com- 
mittee’s meetings, by the very energetic way in which the workmen 
themselves looked after, and endeavoured to guard against, malinger- 
ing, in view of the many benefits conferred by the Health Society. It 
seemed to him that this was a very good feature, because it meta state 
of things which, it was feared, might arise under the Insurance Act. 
He sincerely congratulated the proprietors upon the state of the 
Company, which was due largely to the excellent way the General 
Manager and his assistants carried out their duties. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Proposed by the CHairMAN, and seconded by the DEPpuTY-CHAIRMAN, 
a dividend was declared at the rates per annum of £5 gs. 4d. per cent. 
upon the 4 per cent. stock and £5 6s. 8d. per cent. on the 34 per cent. 
stock, in both cases less income-tax. 

Mr. H. E. Jones moved the re-election to the Board of the retiring 
Directors (Messrs. W. G. Bradshaw, Walter Hunter, and R. Y. Bevan). 
He observed that he could not fully express the pleasure that it gave 
him to move the re-election of the grandson of the first Chairman of 
the Company whom he knew, and the son of his old and revered friend, 
Mr. Richard Bradshaw, who for many years worked with him in the 
administration of the Company. Glad, too, was he to propose on 
the present occasion the re-election of his old friends Messrs. Hunter 
and Bevan, the first of which names was identified with the East-end 
of London, and the latter of which was prominently identified with 
the financial work of the City of London. While on his feet, he should 
like to say—as an old officer of forty years’ standing, and now for 
some years a “pensioner ”— with what pride he regarded the progress 
of his old Company, which was so largely due to the assiduous, capable, 
and able services of the present Chairman, who, in addressing the 
proprietors every half year, he ventured to say, gave more information 
in less time than did any chairman of any other gascompany. If he 
was not detaining the proprietors, he should like to refer to the occa- 
sion, at the great National Gas Exhibition at the White City, when the 
Metropolitan Gas Companies entertained at luncheon the members of 
the British Commercial Gas Association. Ina speech at the luncheon, 
Mr. Charles Carpenter, who followed in the footsteps of his old 
friend, the greatest man who ever lifted his voice in the interests 
of the gas industry—Sir George Livesey—indicated the progress 
of the Commercial Gas Company as illustrative of how, without any 
undue advertisement or any wide publicity, the uses of gas could be 
developed in the arts and manufactures resident in the East of London, 
and in a way that commanded the serious attention of all other gas 
undertakings. It was his (Mr. Jones's) pleasure to know that Mr. Car- 
penter was perfectly right. There was a larger variety of uses in power 
and fuel of the gas of this Company than of that of any other company 
of which he knew (and he was connected with some thirty of them) in 
the kingdom. Now this had not been achieved without a good deal of 
personal attention, without a good deal of study, without a good deal 
of strenuous energy; and he was proud to think that the Chairman and 
his colleagues had been able to back up his (Mr. Jones's) own son, and 
those who worked with him, in this matter. The proprietors knew the 
East-end of London, and knew that the population was purely indus- 
trial, and one of workmen, and of small tradesmen who ministered 
to the wants of this particular class.. As they had been told, in 
a community without much wealth (although the industrial establish- 
ments in which the people worked produced much wealth), they had 
over 87,000 coin meters in use among the working classes; and the rest 
of the consumers comprehended many large manufacturers who used 
the Company’s gas exclusively and profitably in the prosecution of their 
industries. This was what Mr. Carpenter picked out for his illustration, 
and it was what caused those who were in charge of the proprietors’ 
interests to deserve their very best thanks. The Chairman, with his usual 
lucidity, illustrated from the pages of “The Times” the great advantages 
of coke as a fuel. Personally, he (Mr. Jones) used next to nothing else 
for his fires. Allof his friends who came into his house on a cold 
winter’s night to warm themselves asked him how he got such splendid 
fires. His answer was “Gas coke, and nothing else.” The Chair- 
man did not say to them what he (Mr. Jones) wished to say—that, in 
such a serious emergency as the refusal to do their duty of the particular 
branch of misguided trades union workmen who dealt with coal, there 
was present in the midst of all great communities a gas-worksat which 
existed a large stock of fuel, and existed not merely to make a profit, 
but because in the making gas it must be produced. During the recent 
period of inclement temperatures, when the coal porters and carmen 
declined to carry coal to hospitals and workhouses, the people were 
able to help themselves, largely from the gas-works. One gas-works 
with which he (Mr. Jones) was connected in the west of London was 
kept open all day one Sunday so that the poor people could fetch away 
little bags or sacks of coke; and they did this to the extent of 28 tons. 
The mere fact that gas-works existed was a national safeguard at such 
times of peril. 

Sir FREDERICK GREEN seconded the motion, which was cordially 

assed. 

The CHAIRMAN, on behalf of himself and his re-elected colleagues, 
acknowledged the confidence of the proprietors, and the kind things 
said by Mr. Jones. In support of Mr. Jones’s remarks, he (the Chair- 
man) might say that the coal porters’ strike and the cold weather 
combined had led to the output of gas in the early weeks of this year 
being 5} percent. more than in the corresponding weeks of last year ; 
and they sold a great deal more coke than they usually did. At one 
time they had at one of their works a queue 2 miles long of carts and 
people waiting to be served with coke. Many who had through the 
coal trouble used coke for the first time would continue to do so. 

Moved by Mr. Hitts, and seconded by Mr. Witsuaw, the retiring 
Auditor (Mr. G. W. Isley) was re-elected. 
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A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors on the 
motion of Mr. M‘Navucurt, seconded by Mr. FRANK JONES. 

The Cuarrman, having acknowledged the vote on behalf of himself 
and his colleagues, proposed a vote of thanks to the staff and workmen, 
coupling with it the names of the Engineer and General Manager (Mr. 
Stanley H. Jones) and of the Secretary (Mr. Bradfield). The pro- 
prietors, he said, had never had more cause than on this occasion to be 
satisfied with their men, and the Company were served as well as any 
company could possibly be. When he said this, justice made him add 
that this was not only due to what they did for the men, but was also 
owing to the good feeling engendered by the way the men were treated 
by their officers, Their Engineer was deservedly popular ; and this 
was especially gratifying to him (the Chairman) because it was not 
accompanied by any relaxation of discipline. 

The Deruty-CHaIRMAN seconded the motion, which was heartily 
passed. 

Mr. Jonzs, on behalf of the staff and workmen whom he represented, 
said they were all much obliged to the proprietors and to the Chairman 
for the kind remarks he had made. He believed that a good deal of 
the excellent relationship that existed between them was due to the 
fact that he was bred into the Company, and the men had known him 
practically ever since. This fact helped matters abit. The Company 
were well served. They had capable men on the staff, who were 
making their way to the front, and would be second to none in the 
future. They were mostly young fellows—able, hard-working, keen— 
and not only on the works, but in the district. To their efforts was 
largely owing the fact that the results before the proprietors that day 
were as satisfactory as they were. 

Mr. BrapDFIELD also responded for his staff and himself. In the 
course of his remarks he said that the Chairman had referred to the 
work done by the officers in connection with the profit-sharing and 
the various societies in which the men were concerned. Therefore 
he (Mr. Bradfield) made no apology for again alluding to the work, 
which was now becoming an absolute necessity in the administration 
of large public companies, and was a really important matter. Six 
months ago he referred to the large number of sickness claims they 
had been having in respect of their approved society ; and he expressed 
the hope that this would be reduced in the later part of the year. He 
was glad to inform the proprietors that this had been the case. 
Although the saving had been small, yet the amount disbursed had 
been less, both in respect of sickness benefits and of maternity claims. 
He was, however, sorry to say that the sickness claims were still largely 
in excess of the estimates of the gentleman who drafted them for the 
Insurance Act. He hoped that in future years this would be improved, 
because he felt that the health of the men must be better for the atten- 
tion they received immediately on becoming indisposed. 





TOTTENHAM DISTRICT LIGHT, HEAT, AND POWER 
COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held at the offices, 
No. 639, High Road, Tottenham—Sir Corset Woopa.t, D.Sc., in 
the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. E. Topley) read the notice calling the meet- 
ing ; and the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken as read. 


A Goop INCREASE AND PRosPEcTs oF BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said he was glad to have the opportunity of meeting the proprietors 
again, and to present a report which was, in his opinion, a favourable 
one. It was true that the record of the Company’s business in 1913, 
so far as it was reflected in rental increases, showed progress at a rather 
less rapid rate than that to which they had been accustomed. The 
year 1912 was, however, the one of the coal strike, and consequently 
abnormal. In 1913 they had to get ahead of increases in gas sold of 
10°36 per cent. for June, and 12°78 per cent. for December in the pre- 
ceding year. In face of these figures, increases of 829 per cent. and 
4°87 per cent. might be considered as not unsatisfactory in an unusually 
mild year. The improvement in the district continued, though, so 
far, it had not led to very much building except in Palmer's 
Green and Winchmore Hill. There were said to be fewer houses 
now to let, and there was talk of fresh building estates being 
opened up; but the high price of materials still made the builders hold 
back. The following extract from Mr. Topley’s annual report on 
rental and collection was, to his mind, peculiarly interesting. Illus- 
trating the greater demand for houses, the coin-meter installations in 
empty premises on Dec. 31 were instructive. These numbered in 1910 
4724; iN IQII, 4373: in 1912, 2789; and in 1913, 2366—a decrease of 
15°16 per cent. in the last year. 

THE AMALGAMATION OF ENFIELD. 


The accounts now submitted were the last of the Tottenham and 
Edmonton Gaslight and Coke Company. The concern had now 
become the Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company ; 
and all future accounts would include those of Enfield, and would 
be influenced to some extent by the electrical undertaking. The 
present position of affairs was worth comment, because the sup- 
ply of gas in Enfield was one of the objects of the Tottenham 
Company as was stated in the preamble to its Act of 1859. Enfield, 
however, was not included at that time. A few years later the 
Tottenham Company took the retrograde step of ceding some of its 
territory to Enfield, and at the same time practically abandoned its 
right to supply in Hornsey and a part of Southgate, allowing new and 
competing companies to spring up within its area. The amalgamation 
with Enfield was a step towards reversing the policy of fifty years ago. 
The proprietors would be interested to hear that, although the mains 
were not yet connected between Tottenham and Enfield, and would 
not be for six or eight weeks, the Board had already received a cer- 
tain amount of praise for improvement, and a good deal of complaining 
as to deterioration in the quality of the supply. Active steps were 
being taken to localize any faults that existed; and he hoped that 





before another winter they would be able to give complete satisfac- 
tion to their new friends in Enfield. In the meantime, other facilities 
were being provided for them. Newshow-rooms and offices would be 
erected in Enfield Town, and already a shop had been purchased in 
Ponder’s End, which would immediately give facilities to many of the 
Enfield consumers to procure modern appliances on the terms which 
had made the Company’s system in Tottenham and Edmonton so 
popular. 
CAPITAL PER MILLION CUBIC FEET. 

Last year he pointed out that the capital per million cubic feet of gas 
sold had about reached low-water mark, and that an increase must in- 
evitably take place. So far, however, this had been very slight, as a 
comparison of the following figures showed : In December, 1912, the 
capital stood at £387 per million cubic feet; in June, 1913, at £380; 
and in December, 1913, at £389. With theaddition during the current 
year of the Enfield capital, there would be a considerable rise. 


THE WORKING RESULTS AND THE REVENUE. 


Turning to the accounts, it would be noted that they had used less coal 
by 2551 tons, The quantity of coal gas made was 18 880,000 cubic feet 
less. The production per ton was the largest on record—viz., 13,205 
cubic feet. They had produced 34,003,000 cubic feet more carburetted 
water gas ; and in doing this had used an additional 763 tons of coke and 
73,927 gallons of oil. The private gas-rental from ordinary meters was 
slightly down. This was chiefly accounted for by the reduction of 
prices. The return from slot meters showed an increase of £3285, not- 
withstanding the lower price. The total quantity of coke for sale was 
less than in the corresponding half year; but this was accounted for 
by the smaller quantity of coal used. The price of coke had 
receded by 1s. 2d. per ton since last half year; and the difference 
would have been still greater but for the fact that the outstanding 
balances of last year’s contracts had helped to maintain a better 
average. Tar showed a reduction in its contribution to revenue, but 
last year’s quantity was abnormal, which accounted for the apparent 
falling away ; this year’s price having been very good—viz., 2°12d. per 
gallon. In sulphate of ammonia they had done fairly well as to quan- 
tity ; but the price had unfortunately gone below that which was ob- 
tained in the previous twelve months, The changing conditions of the 
neighbourhood, and the more extensive use of gas for cookirg, heat- 
ing, and power purposes were noticeable in the fact that the consump- 
tion on Sundays was now often larger than the consumption on the 
Monday. On eight occasions during the past half year, this phenomenon 
occurred, and, combined with the fact that Friday had now frequently 
a heavier consumption than Saturday, upset the calculations based on 
earlier data. It was necessary when considering the accounts to bear 
in mind that the 1d. reduction in price, compared with the previous 
year, accounted for £4074, yet the return from gas showed an increase 
of £1440. The rents of meters, stoves, &c., also exhibited an increase 
of about £1500. Residuals were down in price, partly owing to the 
reduced value of coke and ammonia, and partly to the fact that the 
percentage of coal gas was slightly lower. 


WORKING EXPENSES, AUTOMATIC LIGHTERS, AND A TEN YEARS’ 
PUBLIC LIGHTING CONTRACT. 


Owing to an increase in the cost per ton of coal of 2s. 53d., and in the 
price of oil per gallon of jd., materials cost o 86d. more than during 
the corresponding period ot last year. Some of the working expenses 
were slightly down; the most remarkable being public lighting. If 
they divided this figure, which included depreciation on the automatic 
lighters by the number of lamps, they found that it came out at 5s. 6d. 
per lamp for the half year. This took no account of the gas saved. 
Owing to the use of these automatic lighters, they had been able to 
reduce the price of gas for public lighting to the benefit of the rate- 
payers, and had succeeded in securing a contract with the Tottenham 
Council for a period of ten years. The total of the expenditure showed 
a reduction which worked out at the rate of 0°36d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Although, under the circumstances of the half year, it had not been 
desirable to add anything either to the renewal or the insurance fund, 
yet they had paid £3000 to the parliamentary costs out of revenue ; 
and it was very satisfactory to be able to pay the full statutory divi- 
dends—only reducing the undivided balance by a matter of £4500. 


PENSION FUND. 


In the closing months of last year, a pension fund for all co-partners, 
and therefore for practically all employees of the Company, was 
established. It had been the custom in the past to grant pensions to 
old employees when no longer able to work, and to consider each case 
individually. The Directors thought that the time had come for the 
establishment of a fund, to which members should contribute, to pro- 
vide pensions for all employees at a given age. In considering the 
possibility of such a scheme, it appeared that it could be best worked 
in connection with the co-partnership system which, at Tottenham, 
owing to continuous reductions in price, had prospered exceedingly, 
and now yielded to co-partners a bonus of g per cent. on their 
salaries or wages. Briefly, the provisions of the fund were that 
members contributed 3 per cent. or 4 per cent. of their salaries or wages. 
(according to age at entry) to the fund, and that the Company ccntri- 
buted a sum equal to the subscriptions of the members. In order to 
make the subscriptions by members easier to meet, two-thirds of the 
amount payable was charged to their co-partnership bonus, leaving 
them only one-third to payin cash. The pension provided by the fund 
was one-sixtieth of the member's salary or wages on retirement for 
each year of service with the Company, with a maximum of forty- 
sixtieth or two-thirds ; the pension age being 65. Thus at 65 a man 
who had been forty years with the Company would receive a pension 
for life of two-thirds of his salary or wages at retirement. At a general 
meeting of co-partners held to consider the matter, the proposal was 
enthusiastically received; and at their own request the whole of the 
two-thirds subscription was, as he had already said, to be charged to 
the withdrawable part of the co-partnership bonus. To existing co- 


partners the matter was left entirely optional; but 98 per cent. had 
joined the fund, which was inaugurated on Jan. 1 this year. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
He was glad to report that the relations between all classes of the 
employees and the Directors continued to be of the most pleasing 
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character, and that the same might be said in regard to local govern- 


ing bodies and the public. The reduction of a further 1d. per roco 
cubic feet in the price of gas from the commencement of the present 
year fulfilled a promise made to the Tottenham District Council when 
the terms of the Company’s last Act of Parliament were in process of 
settlement. Although they would for the current half year have to 
draw again on the reserves in order to pay the dividend, these reserves 
were strong enough to meet more than one such call. Looking to the 
future, it was satisfactory to note that the price of coal was falling, and 
that this, the prime cause of the reduced profit of the half year, would 
at least be modified after the termination of the current contracts. He 
had already reported that very considerable extensions of works were 
in progress ; the most important of these—a large new gasholder—had 
been started, the tank being already well advanced. Additional capital 
would be required to meet these extensions; and there would be an 
issue of “*B” stock in the course of a few weeks’ time. ~ 


The Deputy-CuarrMan (Sir Daniel F. Goddard, M.P.), in seconding 
the motion, said there were two matters of outstanding importance in 
the report—one was the inauguration of the superannuation scheme 
(which the Chairman had explained so fully and completely), and the 
other was contained in a paragraph of the greatest brevity in the report. 
It said that “in accordance with the provisions of the Tottenham and 
Edmonton Gas Act, 1913, the Enfield Gas Company was amalgamated 
with this Company from Jan. 1, 1914.” With such a small paragraph 
in the report, it looked as if this event had little meaning, whereas he 
considered that it was a matter of very great importance. It had 
involved a large amount of thought, a great many negotiations, and 
much consideration, and he thought the proprietors ought to realize 
that this happy result was due mainly to the foresight, the experience, 
and the love of fair play (which went so far to smooth away difficulties, 
and which made everybody happy, satisfied, and contented) of their 
Chairman. He (Sir Daniel) ventured to think that the combination of 
the two large and growing districts would never have been accom- 
plished had it not been for the wisdom and the attention which had 
been given to it by their esteemed Chairman. He thought that they, 
as proprietors and co-partners in this undertaking, ought to congratu- 
late him and themselves on the success which had crowned his efforts. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Proposed by Mr. H. Baixey, and seconded by Mr. J. RanpDaALt, 
dividends were declared at the rates per annum of 72 per cent., on the 
“A” consolidated stock, and 5% per cent. on the ‘ B ” consolidated 
stock, both less income-tax. In his remarks, Mr. Bailey said that 
during the half year they had had a great many difficulties; and the 
Chairman had had to bear the brunt of most of them. But in regard 
to the results of the trading, the Board looked forward with confidence 
to doing better in the future. Coal and coke had not gone together as 
they ought to have done. Coal had been dear; and coke correspond- 
ingly cheap; and this had diminished the profits. They hoped this 
state of things would not continue. The Board would soon be issuing 
some more stock, at a minimum price which would not be a high one. 
When they made the last issue, no one got any at the minimum men- 
tioned ; and so he advised the proprietors to offer next time a little 
more than the minimum. While the Board liked to see outsiders 
come in, they preferred to see the present proprietors increasing their 
holdings 

Mr. Rreip moved-—‘That this meeting having heard the statement 
of the Chairman with regard to the ce-partners’ pension fund expresses 
its hearty approval of the same.” He said that he had had personal 
experience of the relations existing between the heads of the Company 
and the co-partners ; and he did not know of any other Company who 
could surpass them in their combined efforts. He was sure that the 
scheme would be of advantage to everyone concerned in the Company. 

Mr. F. R. Situ, in seconding the motion, said that, having been on 
the Co-partnership Committee of the Enfield Company, he was pleased 
to know that the men were entering into a co-partnership system which 
was working so well. 

The CuairMAN observed that it was with great satisfaction that he 
heard the resolution which had been proposed. 

The motion was very heartily agreed to. 

Mr. H. D. ELtis moved that the thanks of the proprietors be given 
to the Chairman, Directors, and Auditors, and to the officers, staffs, 
and workmen for their services during the half year. He observed that 
the administration of a strong gas company was a very pleasant task 
when everything was going well—when coal was at its cheapest, and when 
the residuals markets were firm, and when they had a severe winter to 
stimulate the demand for gas, when, in fact, every factor that made for 
prosperity was beneficent and smiling. But there was a reverse to 
the medal; and they had had that side presented to them in the past 
half year. The Directors had indeed had an anxious and arduous time. 
They had had to face an addition to the price of coal of about 2s. 6d. per 
ton, as compared with the corresponding period of 1912, the price of 
residuals had also gone down considerably, and, instead of a winter, 
they had had a most balmy and spring-like season, which had reduced 
the demand for gas. Therefore, while they returned grateful thanks 
to the Directors for the fine result they had put before them in spite of all 
the difficulties they had encountered, he thought they should also show 
them sympathy, because they must have had a great deal of anxiety. 
Having expressed the opinion that no gas company—not even a strong 
one—was going to make the amount of profit required for dividend in 
the current half year, Mr. Ellis spoke of the excellent services of Mr. 
Broadberry, Mr. Topley, and the other officers, and the workmen. 
He was glad to hear from the Chairman that the Board and the officers 
were on such excellent terms with the workmen. It could not be 
otherwise when they considered what the Company did for their men. 
Under the profit-sharing scheme, the men obtained a bonus of 9 fer 
cent. on their wages ; and the pension fund was a great boon. Advan- 
tages such as these could not fail to attach men to the Company. 

Mr. G. OsporneE seconded the motion, which was put and carried 
unanimously. : 

The Cuarrman, replying on behalf of his colleagues and himself, 
said Mr, Ellis was quite right in saying the half year had been a stren- 
uous one, following as it did upon one almost equally trying. For 
three half years they had been paying far above the normal prices for 
coal; and, in the current half year, the whole of the coal they would 











be using would have been purchased at the last and highest prices ; so 
that there could be no question but that they would have to again 
draw upon the reserves in thecurrent half year. Hethought the Direc- 
tors might claim credit for having accumulated sufficient in the past 
to make the proprietors look upon further calls upon the undivided 
balance with perfectly easy minds. With regard tothe Bill which had 
now become an Act, and which incorporated the Enfield Company in 
their own, he thought he might say that he rarely had had professional 
business through his hands that had given him greater satisfaction, 
covering as the Bill did other matters besides the amalgamation of 
Enfield. It was a great satisfaction to him that the Bill went 
through unopposed, or practically unopposed, as there was only a 
neighbour who thought the Company would interfere with his com- 
fort who opposed. That all the local authorities gave their assent 
to the terms of the Bill was an evidence of the position the Company 
had established in their confidence and respect. This he valued very 
highly indeed. He should like it to be understood that it was no in- 
difference on the part of the local authorities that accounted for this. 
For instance, he had a conference lasting nearly a couple of hours with 
the Tottenham District Council, at which every part of the Bill was 
discussed in a most thorough manner. As he had mentioned in his 
address, the reduction in the price of gas which took place on Jan. 1 
was one of the terms that the Council were pleased to have—he would 
not say, as a condition of their assent, but as accompanying their con- 
sent. With regard to the amalgamation of the Enfield Company with 
this Company, an immediate result would be a considerable saving to 
the consumers in the district of Enfield, so that the local authority there 
were perfectly content to approve the amalgamation ; and the Directors 
saw, So far as this Company were concerned, a considerable financial ad- 
vantage from it. One asset, he felt, was that they had an addition to 
the Board, in the person of Mr. Ford, who was one of the Directors of 
the Enfield Company. They had not had a long experience of him 
as a colleague; but what they had had satisfied them that they had 
in him an acquisition of great value to the amalgamated Company. 
Reference was gracefully made by Mr. Ellis to Mr. Brcadberry ; and 
it would interest the proprietors to know that Mr. Broadberry was now 
both Engineer and General Manager of the Company. He (the Chair- 
man) was sure that in both capacities he would be worthy of the trust 
they always reposed in him. He was also sure that it would be a 
satisfaction to all the officers and men of the Company to know that 
they were remembered by the proprietors—might he say especially 
that this vote was well due to their friend the Secretary. During the 
preparation, and the carrying through of the Bill, he had an enormous 
amount of work on his hands, but nothing was ever behind in his 
department. 

Mr. Broapsperry acknowledged the vote on behalf of himself, his 
staff, and the workmen; and, at the request of Mr. Topley, he also 
responded for him and his staff. He added that, notwithstanding all 
the difficulties that had been mentioned as facing gas companies at the 
present time, if the proprietors asked Mr. Topley or himself if they 
were downhearted, they would answer him with a hearty “ No.” 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD GAS COMPANY. 





In view of the forthcoming meeting of the shareholders of this 
Company on Tuesday of next week, the Directors have issued their 
report, tegether with the accounts for the year 1913. 


The revenue was £513,453, and the expenditure £393,453. The 
profit thus shown is added to the balance carried forward trom the 
previous year, making a total of £131,414. After allowing for the 
payment of interest on debentures, loans, &c., and dividends for the 
year at the rate of 4 per cent. on the preference stock and 4% per cent. 
on the ordinary stock (amounting in all to £110,589), there will be a 
balance to be carried forward of £20,824. 

The quantity of gas sold during the year was 3,290,613,000 cubic feet 
—exceeding all previous records and being an increase over 1912 of 
183,468,coo cubic feet, or 5°9 per cent. The revenue from gas was 
£297,149, against £281,352 in the previous year; and from residuals, 
£158,954, against £156,848. Owing to increased carbonization and 
higher prices, coal and oil cost £26,765 more than in 1912. 

The first portion of the 5} millions per day vertical retort plant at 
the Elswick Gas-Works has been in operation since Jan. 18, 1913; and 
the working results have been such that a contract has been made 
for the erection of the remainder, half of which is to be completed 
this year and the other half next year. 

The numbers of consumers, and apparatus out on hire on Dec. 31, 
were as follows : 


Consumers . . « « « «+ 120,463, being an increase of 2,538 
Cooking-stoves. . . . 71,688, ” ” 2,492 
Grillers ea ‘ 9,282, ” ” 490 
Gas fires . 9,322; ss % 3,028 


The Directors express their regret that by the death of Mr. William 
Sutton (who was elected to the Board in 1902) they were deprived of 
the services of a much-valued colleague. To fill up the vacancies upon 
the Board, appointments have been made of Mr. J. W. Ellis in the place 
of Mr. U. A. Ritson, whose resignation was referred to in the last 
report, and of Lieut.-Col. William Henry Ritson in the place of the 
late Mr. William Sutton. 


Water for Fire Extinction in London.—At the meeting of the 
London County Council to-day, the Fire Brigade Committee will 
present a long report on this subject, in which they suggest a further 
conference between representatives of the Council and the Metro- 
politan Water Board to see if a settlement by consent can be arrived 
at on the subject cf the inadequate supply of water in some localities. 
They think it improbable that the Council could promote successfully 
legislation placing on the Board the obligation to provide at their own 
cost all mains and extensions of mains necessary for fire-extinction 
purposes. It seems clear from legal advice that no statutory responsi- 





bility for the provision of an adequate supply of water rests upon 
either the Council or the Board. 
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SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 
The following is the report of the Directors of the Company for 
the half year ended the 31st of December, which will be presented at 
the ordinary general meeting on Friday next. 


Dearer coal, combined with lower prices for residuals—especially 
coke—has seriously reduced the trading profit ; so much so, in fact, 
that, but for the likelihood, owing to the falling off in the trade of the 
country, of coming contracts for coal being made at lower rates, an 
increase in the price of gas would have become inevitable. 

The net revenue account shows that, including the balance brought 
forward from last half year—namely, £14,574 10s. 2d., and after pro- 
viding for debenture and other interest, the amount available for 
dividends is £41,000 2s. 4d., out of which the Directors recommend 
payment of the full statutory dividends, as under: On the 5 per cent. 
preference stock, 5 per cent. per annum; on the 5 per cent. ordinary 
stock, 6 per cent. per annum; on the 5 per cent. West Kent stock, 
54 per cent. per annum—leaving to be carried forward to next half year 
£7428 15s. 4d. 

The exceptionally fine weather in the autumn and early winter had 
the natural effect of lessening the demand for gas. Nevertheless, the 
sales show an increase of 2°04 per cent. as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 

There has been a continuance of activity in the securing of new 
business; 2423 consumers having been added during the half year, 
and 4678 additional cookers, fires, &c., fixed. High-pressure lighting is 
also in increasing request. 

The Directors have secured, on terms which they are advised are 
reasonable, about 189 acres of land at Belvedere, having both rail and 
river frontage. A Bill to empower the Company to hold and use this 
land for gas-works purposes will be submitted for the approval of the 
proprietors at the special meeting of which notice has been given. 

Two Directors (Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart., M.P., and Mr. John 
Boraston) retire from office at this meeting, and, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. One Auditor (Mr. Samuel Wood) also 
retires, and, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

Mr. George Ross, the retiring Employee Director, has been re-elected 
by the employees without opposition. 


The accounts accompanying the report show that the total capital 
expenditure at the close of the half year (including the nominal amount 
added by conversion) was £1,382,279, or £3379 less than the receipts— 
viz., £1,385,658, inclusive of the premium capital. A sum of £19,284 
was expended on capital account in the half year. The revenue from 
the sale of gas was £126,299; the rental of meters, stoves, and fittings 
produced £17,355; the sale of residuals, £50,262; and the total 
receipts were £194,230. The following were the principal items 
of expenditure : Gas manufacture, £106,009 ; distribution, £32,965 ; 
management, £7873; rents, rates, and taxes (£8561) ; miscellaneous 
items bringing up the total to £163,211. Among the items is £3000 
charged on account of the co-partnershipscheme. The balance carried 
to the net revenue account is £31,019; and the amount available for 
dividend is £41,000. 

The statements as to working show that, under the supervision of 
Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge, the Engineer, 86,750 tons of coal were car- 
bonized in the half year. The quantity of gas made was 1,122,788,000 
cubic feet—all coal gas—of which 1,015,910,800 cubic feet were sold 
and 95,126,200 cubic feet were accounted for. The residuals made 
were: Coke, 1,127,750cwt. ; breeze, 24,126 yards ; tar, 859,992 gallons 
—the make of sulphate of ammonia being 1005 tons. 








The Banbridge Gas Explosion.—It was announced at a meeting 
of the Banbridge Urban District Council last week that the Carnegie 
Hero Fund had granted {10 and an honorary certificate, and the 
Society for the Protection of Life from Fire £3 3s. and a certificate, to 
Hugh Adamson, an employee at the Banbridge Gas-Works, in recog- 
nition of his bravery in rescuing the late Mr. George A. Mearns, the 
Manager, on the occasion of an explosion in the works, 


Dublin Gas Company’s Electric Lighting Bill.—The Dalkey Urban 
Council have joined the Dublin Corporation and the Kingstown and 
Blackrock Urban Councils in deciding to oppose the Alliance and 
Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company’s Electric Supply Bill. Mr. 
M'Donald, Law Agent, informed a meeting of the Council that, if the 
Bill became law, Dalkey would be entirely at the mercy of the Gas 
Company, who would not be bound to supply electric light to the town- 
ship. Mr. Bailey said the Bill was purely an obstructionist one ; the 
Company had never any intention of supplying electric light. 


Salford’s ‘* Unfortunate” Electric Undertaking.—A proposal of the 
Salford Electricity Committee to advertise for anew Engineer ata salary 
of £1000 per annumevoked some opposition in the Council, though ulti- 
mately it was agreed to. It was pointed out that the difficulties at the 
generating station were such that it might even be expedient to secure 
a new site. They therefore wanted expert opinion, and it was neces- 
sary to have a man in whom they could place the fullest confidence. 
Alderman Phillips said the question was whether they could, by pay- 
ing a high salary, get aman who could lift this unfortunate undertaking 
out of the rut in which it had been for so many years. 


Burnley Gas-Workers’ Wages.—The Gas Committee's concessions, 
amounting to {1020 per annum, to their 300 employees who made 
demands aggregating £2276, came up for consideration at the last 
meeting of the Burnley Town Council, and were confirmed by a 
majority of six votes. The employees have had another meeting, at 
which the Gas Committee’s concessions were reported upon. While 
these were looked upon with satisfaction, it was decided to press for 
6}d. per hour for labourers, for the pipe jumpers and coke wheelers 
a minimum of 5s. per shift, for fire heaters and water-gas assistants 
4s. 64. per shift, and for retort scurfers another 4d. per hour. Other 
concessions in the way of re-arrangemz2ats of duties are als) wanted. 
On receiving the Committee’s reply, a vote of the men will be take n, 





SALARIES OF BIRMINGHAM GAS ENGINEERS. 





Recommendations by Committees of increases in the salaries of a 
number of officials came before the Birmingham City Council at 
their quarterly meeting last Tuesday. 


Alderman Sir Hallewell Rogers, in presenting the report of the Gas 
Committee (who recommended that the salary of Mr. J. Foster, Engi- 
neer of the Windsor Street Works, be increased from {800 to {gov 
per annum, that of Mr. W. Chaney, Engineer of the Saltley Works, 
from £800 to {900 per annum, and that of Dr. W. B. Davidson, Engi- 
neer of the Nechells Works, from £700 to £800 per annum, all from 
Jan. 1), emphasized the fact that, asexpressed in the Gas Committee's 
report to the Council five years ago in connection with the reorgani- 
zation consequent upon the retirement of their Engineer-in-Chief, the 
Committee Were of opinion that the salary attaching to each of these 
important positions should ultimately be advanced to a maximum of 
£1000 per annum. During the last two years, he said, extensive works 
of construction and reconstruction had been carried out at all of the 
three works named, in order to meet the remarkable growth in the 
demand for gas; and the Committee felt that the increases recom- 
mended were fully justified. The Birmingham undertaking, he pointed 
out, was the largest outside London. During the past five years, not- 
withstanding substantial reductions in the price of gas, the depart- 
ment had contributed practically £400,000 to the relief of the rates. 
These results had been due in no small measure to the zeal and energy 
displayed by the officers of the department. It was quite true that the 
Committee laid down the policy on which the undertaking was worked, 
though this was done largely on the advice of the officials; but the 
profits were earned by the economical carrying out of this policy. It 
was the constant endeavour of the Engineers to obtain the largest 
quantity of gas and residual products from every ton of coal car- 
bonized ; and the three Engineers in question had been very success- 
ful in this respect. The make of gas per ton of coal carbonized for 
the year ended March 31, 1913, was 1101 cubic feet more than that 
obtained in 1907—representing a saving of practically 65,000 tons of 
coal. The Council would realize also that they could not afford to 
have second-rate officials, when he pointed out that the ability to save 
1d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas represented on the present output no 
less than £40,000 saved to the city. As to Mr. Foster, he had been in 
the service of the department since November, 1902, when he was ap- 
pointed Works Engineer at Windsor Street. During the period of hiscon- 
trol of the works, he had carried out many important improvements, and 
the total cost of gas at the works was 50 per cent. less last year than in 
1902. Thecost of manufacturealone, due to economies effected, and not- 
withstanding increases in wages, showed a decrease of 25 per cent. 
Mr. Chaney had been in the service of the department for upwards of 
fourteen years; and the Committee could not speak too highly of his 
ability and energy. With regard to Dr. Davidson, his scientific know- 
ledge had been of considerable advantage to the department; and 
his researches and experiments had enabled him to institute many 
economies. 

The recommendations were agreed to; an amendment that Dr. 
Davidson's increase be only £50 (on account of his short service) being 
defeated. 

Subsequently Sir Hallewell Rogers remarked that it was too early 
to forecast accurately the effect of the increased cost of materials, 
especially coal and oil, upon the finances of the department ; but the 
Council must be prepared for a substantial reduction in the contribu- 
tion to the rates this year. 


_—— 


GAS MATTERS AT LEEDS. 





New Manager Appointed. 

Several matters relating to the business of the Gas Department were 
discussed at the monthly meeting of the Leeds City Council last Wed- 
nesday—among them being the appointment of a Manager in place of 
the late Mr. R. H. Townsley. 


Alderman Ratc.irFe, replying on behalf of the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee to a question as to what abatement would be made in 
the gas charges for the past quarter in view of the serious increase in 
the charges and the reduced illumination of the gas which was sup- 
plied, said a good deal of misconception was prevalent on this matter. 
It had been stated that the mains had been filled with air. This was 
perfect nonsense. The mains were never empty at all; at least a 
million cubic feet of gas having been always in stock. Out of a total 
of 61,000 ordinary consumers, only 350 complaints had been received ; 
and upon investigation it was found that the charges covered a much 
longer period than usual, for the reason that the checking of the meters 
in December was much delayed by the men being on strike. This 
would right itself in the coming quarter. He added that at one period 
an infinitesimal quantity of air got into the mains owing to the fact that 
many hundreds of street-lamps were turned on, either by the strikers 
or somebody else, without being lit. ; 

Alderman RATCLIFFE next moved a special resolution appointing 
Mr. W. J. B. Leech to be Manager of the gas-works, at a salary of 
£800, subject to an agreement of service being entered into to the satis- 
faction of the Committee. He said there were 33 applicants for the 
position; and the Committee had come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Leech, who was 38 years of age, was the best man. He had had wide 
experience, not only in this country but abroad, and had had charge 
of two big installations of new plant for the Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Commissioners—possibly the largest piece of reorganizing work that 
had taken place in this country, involving together an outlay of three- 
quarters of a million of money. There was no known system of gas 
production that Mr. Leech had not mastered. He wasat present head 
of the firm of Messrs. Leech, Goodall, and Co , of Hunslet, who had 
an enormous amount of work in hand. Mr. Leech, however, would, 
if appointed, take immediate steps to sever his connection with the 
firm, and withdraw all his capital from it. It was well known, further, 
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that the firm had been erecting vertical gas-retorts for the Leeds Cor- 
poration ; and as the guarantee tests had not yet been made, it was 
important to observe that these tests would be made independently, and 
Mr. Leech would have no control over them. 

Mr. G. H. Morrison, while not opposing the selection, said that he 
hoped no agreement would be entered into with Mr. Leech that would 
enable him to advise other authorities or private concerns, unless it was 
provided that the fees so received were paid tothe Corporation. Agree- 
ments with certain existing officials did give this permission, provided 
the sanction of the Chzirman of the Committee concerned was ob- 
tained. But he was eat’rely against the system, believing that the in- 
terests of the city would be better served by payment of an adequate 
salary, and by insisting that the officials should give their whole time 
to the service of the city. 

Alderman TETLEy, on this matter, took an opposite line, arguing 
that it was to the advantage of the city that its chief officials should 
gain all the extra experience possible. 

Mr. W. Woop asked whose installations Mr. Leech had been in 
charge of. He also said that the new Manager should co-operate as 
much as possible with the existing foremen and others who understood 
the city’s system. 

Mr. A. Masser approved the appointment, and generally agreed with 
Mr. Morrison’s stand as to the outside work. 

Mr. J. S. HiNcHCLIFFE supported the motion, adding that the city’s 
gas plant was deplorably out of date, whether from the policy of taking 
too much of the profits in the past, he would not say. 

Alderman RatciirFEe: That is the secret. 

Mr. HINCHCLIFFE insisted that the aim of the new management 
must be to improve the quality of the gas, and bring down the price at 
which it was sold. 

Mr. D. B. Foster suggested that when managers of departments 
went away to give advice to other communities, part of the fees should 
go to the Corporation. Mr. Hinchcliffe had said the Council must 
have a man with efficient control over the men. He hoped this signi- 
ficant phrase did not mean that mastery and denomination were going 
to be the characteristics of Mr. Leech. If he did, Mr. Leech had 
better understand that he would be faced with those in the Council, 
and in the city, who were not going to be bullied in any way. [This 
remark was resented by several members of the Council, and the 
speaker was requested by more than one member to withdraw unfair 
insinuations against Mr. Leech.] Mr. Foster said he was expressing 
no judgment on Mr. Leech; but the Labour party did not want to see 
South African methods employed in the management of the gas-works. 
What was wanted was a man who had strength to secure from the em- 
ployees the efficient discharge of their duty. 

Alderman RatciirFeE said no member of the Committee would have 
voted for Mr. Leech if there was any probability of his playing the 
part of a bully. With regard to Mr. Hinchcliffe’s description of the 
position of the gas-works as “shocking,” it might at least be pointed 
out that in the 1912 returns Leeds had come out in the first flight of 
large municipalities as to cost on every controllablecharge. Heagreed, 
however, that the recent strike had done considerable damage all 
through the works. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 





——— 


A SALFORD GAS DEPUTATION. 


A Proposed Vertical Retort Installation. 

The action of the Gas Committee in sending the whole of the mem- 
bers, with two exceptions, on visits of inspection to other towns, formed 
the subject of a long discussion at last Wednesday’s meeting of the Sal- 
ford Borough Council. The matter arose on a Standing Order, which 
limits the number of a deputation to five, except by the sanction of the 
Council. The visits of inspection were in connection with a proposal of 
the Committee to instal, at the Regent Road works, a new system of 
vertical retorts, at a cost of £25,000. Before accepting a tender, the 
Committee decided to pay visits of inspection to Southport, Bradford, 
Bolton, and Birmingham, to inspect such retorts in operation, in order 
to decide upon the best type to use. Except Birmingham, all the places 
mentioned have already been visited ; and more than five of the Com- 
mittee went on each visit, without the consent of the Council. 

Mr. Bratherton moved that the minutes of the Gas Committee 
should be confirmed, with the exception of the clause referring to the 
arrangements for these visits. 

The Chairman of the Committee (Alderman F. S. Phillips) said that 
the installation of the new retorts would not only pay for itself, but 
would leave an additional profit. There were, however, two types of 
vertical retort under consideration ; and they bad not yet decided which 
to adopt. As it was difficult for men who had not seen the retorts to 
come to a decision, it was thought best for the members of the Com- 
mittee to visit places where they were in use, and see for themselves. 
They did not regard the visits as deputations, as the members returned 
the same day. 

Mr. Bescoby said there appeared to have been a flagrant and de- 
liberate violation of a Standing Order. What he wanted to get at was 
the difference between a deputation and a committee of inspection. 

_ The Town Clerk, on being asked for a ruling, decided that a deputa- 
tion had been sent, and that the Committee had contravened the 
Standing Order. 

Mr. Bratherton’s proposition was carried; but it was decided to 
allow the Committee to visit Birmingham, and to pay the expenses of 
the previous visits. During the discussion, Mr. Willett stated that if it 
had been any other Committee than the Gas Committee, nothing would 
have been said on the matter. There had for years been members of the 
Council who had systematically opposed everything the Gas Committee 
haddone. It was the outcome of a paltry and mean spirit. If they did 
spend £20, and saved £3900 by doing so, was it not worth it? 


_ _ Lurgan Gas-Works Parchase.—The Lurgan Urban District Coun- 
cil have approved of the recommendation of the Council in committee 
that steps be taken to purchase the works of the Lurgan Gas Company. 











READING PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


A Ten Years’ Gas Contract Recommended. 

An important discussion was begun (and then adjourned for a week) 
by the Reading Town Councilat their quarterly meeting last Thursday. 
The subject was the public lighting ; and it arose on a report regarding 
the public lighting made by the Public Streets Improvement Sub-Com- 
mittee to the Highways and Lighting Committee, who recommended 
the Council to adopt it. The report was in the following terms. 


We have further considered the tenders received from the Reading 
Gas Company and the Reading Electric Supply Company, Limited, for 
lighting the streets in the borough other than those in the parish of 
Caversham, and submit herewith a tabulated statement we have had 
prepared to enable the Council to compare them. It will be seen from 
this statement that the tender of the Gas Company amounts to £5381 
per annum, and the tender of the Electric Supply Company amounts to 
the sum of £5350 per annum ; so that the tender of the Electric Supply 
Company is £31 lower than that of the Gas Company. But since the 
tenders were submitted the charge for gas to ordinary consumers in 
the borough has been reduced ; and the Gas Company, in a letter to 
the Town Clerk, dated July 23, 1913, state that if the Corporation de- 
cide to adopt inverted incandescent burners for street lighting, the gross 
annual saving on the prices tendered for the existing number of lamps 
will amount to £78 tos. for the period of ten years. In each case, the 
amount quoted covers the cost of the necessary alterations to 2322 
street lamps now in use in the area to be lighted, the supply of 884 new 
lanterns, the adaptation of 1438 existing lanterns, as well as the light- 
ing, extinguishing, cleaning, and maintenance of the lamps, but in 
neither instance does it include the cost of renewing any lanterns, except 
in cases where they are damaged by the Company’s servants. In the 
case of the Electric Supply Company, the sum quoted includes the lay- 
ing of the necessary mains and the reinstatement of street surfaces. 

As regards any additional lamps which may be required during the 
currency of the contract, we are advised by the Borough Surveyor that 
nearly all of them would be 3} cubic feet gas-burners or 2-40 watt elec- 
tric lamps ; and as the Gas Company quote £2 os. 7d. per lamp per 
annum tor additional lamps fitted with 3} cubic feet burners, and 
the Electric Supply Company quote {2 tos, 6d. per lamp per annum 
for 2-40 watt lamps, the tender of the Gas Company for the pro- 
vision of these additional lamps is gs. 11d. per lamp per annum 
lower than that of the Electric Supply Company. +Furthermore, the 
sum quoted by the Gas Company for the erection of additional lamps 
is {1 17s. 6d. lower than that of the Electric Supply Company. As 
regards the cost of additional triplex and duplex lamps, the tender of 
the Electric Supply Company is lower by 2s. 2d. and 8s. per lamp per 
annum respectively than that of the Gas Company ; but the Gas Com- 
pany’s charge for erecting the lamps which they would supply would 
be £1 12s. 6d. and £1 15s. per lamp lower than the charge which would 
be made by the Electric Supply Company. 

We are satisfied that the Gas Company’s tender is the more favour- 
able to the Corporation, both as regards cost and illumination ; and we 


therefore recommend its acceptance for a period of ten years from 
April 1 next. 


MACCLESFIELD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 





At the Monthly Meeting of the Macclesfield Town Council last 
Wednesday, 


Aderman Isherwood, moving the Gas Committee’s minutes, said 
the works were now in perfect condition. One of the thirty-two new 
vertical retorts would produce six times as much gas as one of the old 
ones, at a third of the labour cost. This was worth something to the 
consumers. Notwithstanding the troublethey had had [see “ JourRNAL” 
for Dec. 23, p. 960], the consumption for the nine months to the end 
of last year was 153 million feet, as compared with 149 millions the 
previous year; and he believed that the consumption in January con- 
stituted a record. The gas produced to-day was better and purer than 
at any previous time—in consequence, he said, of the new retorts. The 
coal used would also cost less, while the results would be greater. 
The new plant had now been completed as near as could be for a sum 
of £15,000, without a penny burden on the ratepayers or an alteration 
in the price of gas. The gas-works were first built in 1818 by a private 
Company. In 1840 the price charged was 7s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
In 1860 the Corporation bought the undertaking for £50,000; and 
nearly this amount had been spent on enlargements and improvements. 
There was now a debt on the works of between £50,000 and £60,000. 
It was proposed by the Corporation to spend something like £43,000 in 
the near future in various ways; and their ‘‘ grand gas-works ’’ would 
help the ratepayers to bear the burden and pay some of the interest. 
At the same time, the interests of the consumers would not be forgotten. 
In 1860, when the Corporation took over the undertaking, the price of 
gas was 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; at present, it was just one-half. 

After some remarks as to the quality of the gas supplied, and some 
questions having been answered regarding the lighting of the borough 
streets, the minutes were passed. 


The “ Macclesfield Times” refers to the report of the Gas Engineer 
(Mr. William Newbigging) upon the recent tailure of the gas supply, 
which appeared in the minutes of the Gas Committee referred to above. 
It was, they say, a brief statement, compiled with an evident desire not 
to say too much in view of the fact that the difficulties are not yet atan 
end. After explaining the causes of delay incompleting the plant, Mr. 
Newbigging-states : ‘‘ Considerable difficulties were experienced prac- 
tically from the start, and culminated on the 16th and 17th of December 
in a shortage of gas tothe town. The plant was, and is still, in the 
hands of the Contractors. The principal difficulties experienced have 
been the hanging-up of the coal in the top of the retorts, and the pitch- 
ing of the mains. In addition to these troubles there are certain struc- 
tural defects which have still to be remedied The contract provided 
that in the event of any matters in dispute between the Corporation 
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and the Contractors, such matters are to be referred in the first instance 
to me, and either party have the further right to appeal to the Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Gas Engineers. The Contractors are remedy- 
ing the defects before named, and are carrying out a test of the plant 
prior to handing same over to the Corporation. I am reserving my 
decision as to the question of liability of the Contractors for the loss 
sustained by the Corporation until they have remedied the defects and 
expressed themselves ready to hand over the plant.” The penalty pro- 
vided for in the agreement between the Corporation and the Contractors 
is £500 per week, and a statement is being prepared by the Borough 
Accountant showing the loss incurred by the Corporation and the 
town generally during the stoppage. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
that have arisen, the members of the Gas Committee believe that 
eventually they will be able to supply better gas and effect a great 
saving to the town. 


MOND GAS SUPPLY IN SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 





The Thirteenth Ordinary General Meeting of the South Stafford- 
shire Mond Gas Power and Heating Company, Limited, will be held 
at Dudley Port, Tipton, on the 28th inst. 


The Directors will submit the audited accounts for the year 1913, 
during which time the number of customers supplied increased from 
134 to 145. Connections are being put into several works; and many 
customers are increasing their demands, so that the quantity of gas sold 
last year was 124 per cent. more than in 1912. The profit on revenue 
account was £11,252—a decrease of £1816 as compared with 1912. 
But, having regard to the adverse circumstances with which the Com- 
pany has had to contend during the year—more especially the greatly 
advanced cost of fuel and wages, which has very much increased the 
cost of manufacture and has more than equalled the whole of the in- 
creased revenue derived from the sale of gas during the year, the 
strike in the tube and other trades of the district during the summer, 
and the interest on capital expended on the extensions which are not 
yet finished—the Directors consider the result of the year’s working 
satisfactory. It is expected that the whole of the important exten- 
sions now in progress will at an early date be available for supplying 
the increasing demand for gas. 

The gross profit for the year was {11,252 ; and the balance brought 
forward from 1912 was £1718. Out of this total of £12,970 debenture 
and other interest has to be deducted of £6956; leaving available for 
dividend, £6014. Out of this sum it is proposed to pay (less tax) 6 per 
cent. perannum on £82,500 of preference shares from the date of issue 
to the end of the year, £502; 2s. 6d. per share on 33,050 ordinary 
shares for the year, £4131; and carry forward to next year £1381. 








—_ 


THE BLACKBURN GAS STRIKE. 


Yesterday was the fortieth day of this unfortunate dispute; and the 
position then was little different from what it was early in the year. 


No real progress has been made during the past week towards a settle- 
ment, though it was generally anticipated that something tangible 
would follow Thursday’s meeting of the Town Council, which lasted 
several hours ; speeches being made by many of the Liberal and Labour 
representatives in support of Mr. Wright Robinson’s motion that, “ in 
view of the widespread dissatisfaction on the part of the ratepayers at 
the failure of the Corporation to come to terms with the men now out 
on strike, a Special Committee be appointed to enter into negotiations 
with the representatives of the men, and to endeavour to bring the 
present dispute to an immediateclose.” This resolution was, however, 
defeated by 38 votes to 10; and the men did not conceal their chagrin 
when the figures became known. Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., the Lan- 
cashire District Secretary of the National Union of Gas Workers’ and 
General Labourers, subsequently addressed a mass meeting of the 
men, and suggested that the men’s case should be submitted to an 
impartial tribunal. 

Atelephone message from Blackburn late on Sunday night showed 
that the illumination of the thoroughfares was well maintained ; the 
supply being practically normal. Improvements are needed in regard 
to the cleansing and sanitary arrangements ; and on this point Mr. 
Clynes has given certain assurances. He has, our Manchester cor- 
respondent adds, also suggested to the Chairman of the Cleansing 
Committee that he (the Chairman) should take a secret vote of the 
strikers, and, if the voting showed a third in favour of returning to 
work, he would endeavour to persuade them to do so on the terms 
offered by the Corporation. Last week one of the leading journals in 
the district expressed the view that “the loss of wages in the homes of 
workers is an appalling and crippling thing ”—a sentiment re-echoed 
in the news that “cotton operatives are receiving 25 per cent. less in 
wages week by week while the strike lasts than in the ordinary times. 
The trade of the town is largely reduced to stagnation.” 

The attitude of the Corporation is unchanged ; but if the difficulty 
of the men “ surrendering ” on the Corporation terms could be over- 
come, it is felt that they would speedily return to their duties. The 
difficulty which presents itself is that the men will not admit defeat, 





A Water-Works Arbitration Inquiry.— Mr. F. Bergin, of Dublin, 
has held an arbitration inquiry at Carrick-on-Suir, relative to the case 
of Messrs. Martin and Co., Contractors for the Carrick-on-Suir water 
scheme, against the local Urban Council, as to the withholding by the 
latter of £1000 because of the Engineer refusing to certify the com- 
pletion of the work ; the service reservoir being alleged to have cracks, 
with leakage resulting. The Contractors held that the cracks were 
due to their having to build the floor of the reservoir on a foundation 
of quarry débris. They also claimed for extras. The Council claimed 
against the Contractors for alleged unsatisfactory filling-in of the pipe- 
trenches, and for delay. Mr. Bergin promised to make his award as 
soon as possible. 





OLDBURY GAS UNDERTAKING. 


Local Government Auditor and the Condition of the Accounts. 


At the Meeting of the Oldbury District Council last Friday, the 
Cverk (Mr. S. Vernon) read a report received from Mr. J. A. Cole. 
the District Auditor of the Local Government Board, with regard to 
the audit of the accounts of the gas undertaking for the past year. 


It appears that at the opening of the audit some difficulty was caused 
owing to the accounts not being properly balanced. Some explanation 
was given by the Manager (Mr. A. Cooke), the accounts were balanced, 
and the audit closed. In the course of his report, the Auditor said he 
could not insist too strongly upon the necessity for the books being 
kept more up-to-date. He found many instances in which they had 
not been posted and made up when they should have been; and this 
led to errors which took a considerable time to find owing to the trans- 
actions having taken place at a date long past. The rental showed 
gross arrears on March 31, 1913, of £402 14s. 1d., more than {£160 of 
which represented amounts brought forward from previous years. It 
was difficult to see why so large a sum should have been allowed to 
remain uncollected. He suggested that in future a detailed list of 
arrears should be submitted to the Council, and that their instructions 
should be taken by the Manager as to how the various cases were to 
be dealt with. The system of collection from the prepayment meters 
seemed open to objection ; and it appeared desirable that some system 
should be adopted which would provide for independent readings 
of the meters apart from the collection of the cash. In the slot-meter 
account a sum of {£271 8s. 4d. was shown as being in arrear at the end 
of the financial year. This was made up of various amounts which 
had been lost on the slot-meter collections during a period of about 
eight years. Asit wasimpossible to deal with these items, the Auditor 
said it was for the Council to consider whether it was not desirable to 
write them off as irrecoverable. From observations made during the 
audit, Mr. Cole said it appeared very necessary that the gas accounts 
should be brought into an up-to-date condition, and a closer check 
exercised on them in future. 

The Gas Committee reported that the matters dealt with by the 
auditor would be discussed and finally arranged as soon as the Manager 
was well enough to attend the Committee. They were pleased to 
learn that Mr. Cooke’s condition was now improving. 

Mr. J. WortTLEy characterized the report as a scandalous one. 

The CuarrMan (Mr. H. Jeffries) said it was only fair to have Mr. 
Cooke present before any criticism was offered. He therefore suggested 
that the Council should defer until then what they had to say. 

This suggestion was ultimately adopted. 


— 


CO-PARTNERSHIP SCHEME AT REDHILL. 








Another name is being added to the growing list of co-partnership 
undertakings by the adeption by the Directors of the Redhill Gas 
Company of a scheme drawn up by Mr. W. H. Bennett, the Engineer 
and Manager. A meeting of the employees is to be held to-day, when 
the rules will be explained. Meanwhile the following particulars have 
been circulated, signed by the Chairman (Mr. G. R. Hunt). 

The Directors have resolved to offer to all their employees the 
following co-partnership scheme. They have two objects of equal 
importance in view: (1) To give their officers, staff, and workmen an 
inducement beyond their salaries and wages to take an interest in 
their work, and in the welfare of the Company. (2) To give them an 
opportunity of becoming stockholders in the Company, and thus, 
by being owners of property, to permanently improve their } osition in 
life. The Company works under what is known as the sliding-scale, 
which permits the payment of a small increase in dividend to the 
stockholders for every reduction of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price 
of gas below the standard price. The sliding-scale, therefore, makes 
it to the interest of the Company to do its best for the consumers. 
The Directors propose to extend the same principle to the employees, 
by giving them a certain percentage on their salaries and wages for 
every reduction of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet below a definite price. 

The co-partnership bonus will be at the rate of 4 per cent. on 
salaries and wages for each 1d. in the price of gas below 4s., down to 
3s. 2d.; and below that, ? per cent. will be given foreach 1d. At 
present the price of gas in Redhill is 3s. 6d. ; and therefore the bonus 
will be 3 per cent. until the price of gas is reduced or raised. 

The co-partnership bonus will be calculated annually up to June 30 
on the salary or wages earned (excluding overtime); and those em- 
ployees who may be employed on piecework will have their bonuses 
calculated on the amount they would have earned at their ordinary 
rate of wages, in the regular working hours. 

The Directors wish all their employees to become stockholders, or 
partners, in the Company. They have decided, therefore, to pay the 
annual bonus for the first five years entirely in stock. After the co- 
partner has five annual bonuses to his credit, one half will be paid to 
him in the stock of the Company and the other half will be put to his 
credit ina separate account, to accumulate at interest ; and this por- 
tion may be withdrawn, but only with the joint consent of the Manager 
and the Secretary of the Company, and upon giving special and satis- 
factory reason for so doing. 

The offer is made to every officer, member of the staff, and workman 
of the Company in regular employment. A condition of acceptance 1s 
the employee's willingness to sign an agreement. The agreement 
binds the Company to find work for the employee for a definite period, 
and the employee undertakes to obey orders. There is, however, a 
proviso at the bottom of the agreement to enable any man who has an 
opportunity of improving his position, to leave at any time at a week's 
notice, with the consent of the Manager—which will always be given, 
if he can be spared without injury to the Company. Every man at the 
start may have an agreement ; but afterwards those who are indifferent 
or careless about their work, are wasteful with materials, cr show no 
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interest in the Company, will not have their agreements renewed till 
they do better. 

Although the adoption of co-partnership was decided upon by the 
Directors as late as last month, they will on June 30 next credit each 
co-partner with a full year’s bonus, if he has been in their regular em- 
ployment since July 1, 1913. 

The Directors believe that, with a body of careful, thrifty em- 
ployees, taking interest in the progress and prosperity of the Company, 
they will be enabled to make continued reductions in the price of gas, 
to the lasting benefit of the consumers, the stockholders, and the 
co-partners themselves. 


ASSESSMENT OF SCOTTISH GAS-WORKS. 





There seems to be no longer any danger of achange in the valuation 
laws of Scotland in so far as gas and water works are concerned—at 
least, from the quarter from which the proposal lately emanated. 


Some time ago the New Monkland Parish Council, who have for 
several years had occasion to grumble at the valuation of the Airdrie 
Corporation Gas-Works, as fixed by that body themselves—finding 
they could get no redress except through the expensive process of an 
appeal to the Court of Session—hit upon the idea of asking the newly- 
formed Parish Councils Association for Scotland to take up the matter 
at their annual gathering in Edinburgh; and the Council appointed 
delegates to promulgate the idea of getting the law so altered that they 
could have corporation gas-works in future valued by the Sheriff of 
the county. 

When the matter came up at the Association’s meeting the other day, 
the Secretary submitted a report regarding the whole matter. It was 
learned from Mr. Jackson, His Majesty’s Assessor of Railways and 
Canals (the alternative Assessor mentioned in the Act of Parliament), 
that at present he undertook the valuation of a number of public 
undertakings, such as water-works, gas-works, &c.; but that these 
were undertaken by him at the request of the authorities concerned— 
viz., the county or burgh council, which request must be intimated 
to him prior to Nov. 15 each year. Parish councils had, in Mr. 
Jackson’s opinion, no /ocus in preferring the request (either to him or to 
the local authorities) to have such valuations transferred to the Assessor 
of Railways and Canals; and in his opinion, should parish councils 
be earnest in their desire to have such work undertaken by him, it 
would be necessary to have parliamentary power to compel this to be 
done. The Parish Councils Association, however, decided to go no 
further in the matter. 

Curiously enough, however, simultaneously with this result, comes 
the announcement by the Airdrie Corporation Gas Committee that 
in future, in order to avoid further friction with the Parish Council as 
one of the rating bodies of the district, they desire to petition the 
Sheriff to appoint the Assessor of Railways and Canals to fix in future 
the valuation of the burgh gas-works in accordance with the Lands 
Valuation Act. The Parish Council wanted the Sheriff himself to do 
the valuation; but it seems that this would be incompetent, and he 
can only nominate as Assessor the Railways and Canals official, as 
mentioned in the Act. 


ao 


LEEDS AND DONCASTER WATER SCHEME. 








Rejection on a Poll. 
The poll which was decided upon in connection with the clauses of 
the Leeds Corporation Bill which provide for the supplying of Don- 
caster with water, has been taken; and the scheme has been rejected. 


Thus the scheme is for the moment dead - but only for the moment ; 
the vote not having been of a decisive nature. Alderman Willey. the 
Chairman of the Water-Works Committee, has described the poll as 
an “unutterable farce ;” and Alderman Wilson, the Chairman of the 
Finance and Parliamentary Committee, considers that the vote is not 
of such a character that the Corporation would be justified in dropping 
the scheme. A new Bill will therefore be drafted as soon as possible, 
and in due course submitted to the ratepayers. 

Out of a total of 98,677 eligible ratepayers, 9875 voted—the numbers 
being: Against the scheme, 5414; for the scheme, 4446; majority 
against, 968. In some quarters it is believed that, while the supporters 
of the scheme were apathetic, many of the Corporation workpeople 
lately on strike have seized the opportunity to upset the scheme, not 
from conviction, but in a spirit of revenge, because of the firm stand 
against them made by the authorities and the citizens. 


Manchester and Failsworth Amalgamation Scheme.—As the 
result of several interviews between the Manchester Corporation Par- 
liamentary Sub-Committee and the Failsworth Urban District Council 
Amalgamation Sub-Committee, terms of amalgamation between Man- 
chester and Failsworth have been provisionally agreed upon. One of 
the points of agreement is that the Manchester Corporation are to 
endeavour within five years to effect a transfer of the gas and water 
supply of the district, and are afterwards to maintain a sufficient 
supply at the price, and on the conditions, prevailing in the city. 


Longwood Gas Company.—The Directors wil! report at the annual 
general meeting of stockholders on Thursday next week that the capital 
expenditure last year was £475—mainly for new meters and heating 
appliances. The sales of gas during 1913 increased by 3 per cent., or 
3,739,300 cubic feet—now totalling to 123 millions. A dividend on the 
consolidated ordinary stock is recommended, making, with the interim 
dividend paid for the first half of the year, £5 17s. 6d. per cent. per 
annum. An extraordinary general meeting will follow, when the Bill 
which has been deposited in Parliament to effect the amalgamation of 
the Longwood and Slaithwaite Gas Companies (a procedure which 
was approved at a special general meeting last November) will be sub- 
mitted, to comply with the Standing Orders of Parliament. 








BIRKENHEAD WATER SCHEME. 


Estimates Exceeded. 

Much interest was evinced at a meeting oi the Birkenhead Town 
Council last week, when there came up for consideration a report of 
the Water Committee showing that the parliamentary estimate of ex- 
penditure for the completion of the Alwen water scheme had been 
largely exceeded, 


Alderman Henry Bloor, who has been Chairman of the Water Com- 
mittee since the commencement of the scheme, presented the minutes 
of the Committee and moved that immediate steps should be taken for 
amending the Act soas to allow of more capital being raised to enable the 
Alwen portion of the scheme to be completed. In explaining the cir- 
cumstances of the excess, he said the original estimate of the cost of 
the Alwen supply was £738,245, whereas the present gross estimate 
of what would be the actual cost was £970,650, making a gross total 
increase of £232,415. From this had to be deducted a saving of 
£34,650 in substituting mechanical filters instead of the sand filters 
provided for in the original estimate. This made a net total increase 
of £197,765. By adding this £197,765 to the original estimate of 
£738,245, they got £936,010 as the total estimated cost of the under- 
taking. He gave full details and figures, which showed that more 
than one-half the increase was in connection with estimates of the cost 
of the 42 miles of pipe-line from Alwen to Birkenhead—this depending 
mainly on the rise in cost of material and labour. Emphasis was laid 
on the fact that the parliamentary estimates were made by Mr. Deacon 
in a period of trade and labour depression, and were, of course, based 
upon the prices then ruling; whereas the Council were being called 
on to carry out the work at the top of a trade boom. By their Act, 
they were debarred from borrowing more than £800,000 before the 
contract for the Brenig or second portion of the scheme was let. If 
they were successful in getting this limitation removed, they would, if 
desired, be prepared to have the further borrowing power limited to 
£200,000. On the other hand, if the limit remained, the work would 
have to be stopped, with consequences too serious to contemplate. He 
expressed his deep grief at having to make this announcement, but 
added that he had the satisfaction and consolation of knowing that the 
increased expenditure was not due to any act of omission or commis- 
sion by his Committee, their Engineers, or Contractors, but had entirely 
been brought about by circumstances over which none of them, indi- 
vidually or collectively, had any control. 

The minutes were confirmed unanimously. 





COLNE VALLEY WATER COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Meeting. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held at the 
Charing Cross Hotel last Tuesday— Mr. C. E. Keyser (the Chairman) 
presiding. 


The SECRETARY AND GENERAL MANAGER (Mr. C. P. Sinclair) having 
read the notice convening the meeting, the report and accounts for the 
six months ended Dec. 31 last were presented. 

The CuarrMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said the total 
amount of water-rates for the half year was £29,341, or £2218 in excess 
of the corresponding period of 1912. This satisfactory result was due 
to the increasing trade use of water in various parts of the Company’s 
district, and to the filling-up of most of the empty houses. The 
number of new supplies was 366, estimated to yield an annual water- 
rental of £1000; while for the entire year the number was 776, and the 
annual water-rental £2158. The increase in the cost of maintenance 
and management as compared with the corresponding period of 1912 
amounted to £812, over one-fourth of which was accounted for by 
rates and taxes. This item was an ever-increasing one, as the rating 
authorities became year by year more exacting. So much so that it 
was necessary to exercise the greatest vigilance in guarding the Com- 
pany against over-assessment in any of the parishes. The Company 
must be fairly assessed; but they must fight where circumstances 
warranted it. Dr. Thresh and Dr. Beale had reported that the water 
supplied by the Company was in all respects excellent, and ‘an ideal 
water for the purposes of a public supply.” The profit for the half 
year amounted to £19,465, of which £2000 had been transferred to the 
contingency fund account, which had a credit balance of £10,147 to 
date. After paying interest on debenture and preference stocks, and 
declaring the full statutory dividends on the various classes of ordinary 
stock, in addition to 1 per cent. (actual) on account of back-dividends 
on the “A,” “B,” and “C,” stocks, there was a balance of £9131, or 
an increase of £1973 over the amount carried forward for the corre- 
sponding period of 1912. 

The Vice-CHairMAN (Mr. A. Helsham-Jones) seconded the motion ; 
and it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring Directors and Auditor having been re-elected, 

Mr. W. B. Bryan proposed a vote of thanks to the Directors and 
officers, for the way in which they had attended to the affairs of the 
Company in the past half year. He had previously stated that he had 
had an opportunity of going over the works during the six months, 
and everything he saw redounded to the credit of the Directors and 
officers. 

Mr. F. J. BANcrort, seconding the motion, said that, as one con- 
nected with a neighbouring Company (the Barnet), he could assure 
the shareholders that the results presented by the Chairman reflected 
great credit on the Directors and their staff. 

The CuarrMaN, in acknowledging the vote, paid a tribute to the 
Secretary for the work he had done in connection with the Company’s 
assessments, and also with an attempt on the part of the Watford 
Urban District Council to enlarge their boundaries. With regard to 
the rest of the staff, he said Mr. Blackburn (the Resident Engineer) 
and the other members were all animated with the one wish to make 








the Company a success. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 
Saturday. 

The Waverley Association of Gas Managers have now inaugurated 
their Commercial Section, and propose to send out monthly reply post 
cards for particulars as to stocks and prices, and only those members 
who return the post cards, duly filled up, will receive the next month's 
residuals list. For obvious reasons the names of the towns will not 
appear on the lists, but will be represented by numbers. With the 
first residuals list, a private sheet will be sent bearing the names and 
numbers of the respective towns. The Secretary, Mr. Cuthbert 
Hamilton, of Loanhead, states that the Committee hope that the mem- 
bers will give their whole-hearted support to what is believed will be 
of much assistance to the respective undertakings which the members 
have under their charge. The items on the post card to be filled up 
by the members are as follows : ‘‘ Stock. For local sales, price per ton 
in yard. For outside delivery, price per ton f.o.r. Price per 100 
gallons of tar and liquor, 4° and 5° Twaddel. Price per 100 gallons of 
tar alone Price per ton of sulpbate of ammonia, net and naked. 
Other residuals.” Circulation among the members of the Association 
of the current prices of the residuals should certainly help to prevent 
the cutting of prices between works in the same neighbourhood; and 
this will be for the general benefit of the companies represented by 
the various members. 

The Pitlochry Special District Committee considered a report on the 
proposed acquisition of the gas-works. The report stated that the 
capital of the Company was /6500, and that the present value of the 
establishment and plant was £6739. Itappears that for many years the 
dividend has been 5 per cent.. while the net profit for the last financial 
year was £633. If the local authority can purchase the shares at 
par, they will have to provide a further sum of about {1000 for the 
cost of transfer, renewals, &c. This would call for an annual payment 
of £450; so that the whole sum should be repaid in thirty years. On the 
figures for the past year, this would leave a balance of profit of £183, 
which should provide ample for upkeep and depreciation. 

A letter addressed to the Secretary for Scotland by five members of 
the Greenock Corporation, in which they indicate their opposition to 
the power sought by the Corporation generally to borrow {50.000 for 
gas-works improvements, has been forwarded to the Corporation by 
the Scottish Secretary. At aspecial meeting, the latter body considered 
the minute of the Gas Committee, who had approved of a draft reply 
suggesting that the Secretary for Scotland should now receive a depu- 
tation from the Corporation, so that the position might be fully ex- 
plained to him. This minute was approved. 

The remarks regarding the electric lighting in some of the smaller 
towns in the North of Scotland made in thiscolumn a week or two ago, 
have been reproduced in a Banffshire paper. It is very satisfactory 
to find the public Press giving both sides of a question of this kind, as 
it so frequently happens that the electricians or their spokesmen are 
allowed full licence to advertise their statements, while the poor gas 
man is prevented the chance of a reply—his commodity having that 
familiarity which breeds contempt. It will be interesting to watch the 
next move of the other side. , 

The Inverkeithing Town Council have decided, upon the recommen- 
dation of Bailie Wyllie, to engage the services of Mr. W. R. Herring 
to advise them upon the price which they might offer to the Gas Com- 
pany for the acquisition of their undertaking. Meantime, a Committee 
was appointed to continue the negotiations with the Directors. 

Mr. A. Waddell has reported to the Corporation of Dunfermline 
upon the necessity of considerably augmenting the plant at the gas- 
works. This is rendered necessary on account of the increasing use of 
gas for lighting, cooking, fires, and other heating and labour-saving 
appliances for domestic and industrial purposes. The Naval Base is 
adding to the population, and there will be an increased prospect of 
more people coming into the district as the works proceed ; while the 
building of houses upon the land, which is at present being town- 
planned, will demand a further increase in the quantity of gas to be 
made. It has been decided to proceed with a scheme which is esti- 
mated to increase the annual production by at least 3 million cubic 
feet. The cost will ultimately be about £8000; but it will proceed 
slowly as the demands increase. 

Kirkcaldy is still discussing the question of the removal of the gas- 
works from the shore to some other place, so as to make a start with 
the new esplanade. Certainly the gas-works would not be a beauty 
spot if this scheme ever comes to practical politics. But the differ- 
ence between carrying out the removal to an entirely new site and 
enlarging the present works, is some £36,000. This is a big price to 
pay for an esplanade, which will probably bring no return to the town, 
and may not be used by the townsfolk, who have come to look upon the 
foreshore as anything but a salubrious spot, and certainly not a place 
to take one’s walks abroad upon. The Dysart Town Council have 
been discussing with the Gas Company as to a joint petitien against 
the Kirkcaldy Provisional Order; but the Company have declined. 
The Clerk, however, intimated that certain proposed additions to the 
Order would to a great extent meet the objections of the Dysart Town 
Council. A question was asked as to the receipt of the balance-sheets 
of the Dysart Gas Company for the last ten years, as asked for by the 
Town Clerk. The Company have replied that they object to giving 
these to the Council until they have adopted the Burghs Gas Supply 
(Scotland) Act. 

There was a long discussion at the meeting of the Burntisland Town 
Council as to the necessity of the transactions of the Gas Committee 
being reported to and confirmed by the Town Council as a body. The 
Town Clerks have reported upon this motion, which was made by 
Councillor Kirk ; and they point out that there is no necessity for such 
a report being made under the constitution of the Committee. The 
Town Council could, however, if they wished, put an end to the 
present state of matters, and continue the present Committee with all 
its powers. The Provost stated that the motion had been declared to 
as eeeenpenint by the Town Clerks ; and he therefore ruled it out of 
order. 

The Sanquhar Town Council have decided upon a very wise pro- 





ceeding. They have instructed a local architect to prepare a plan of 
all the mains in the town. - In how few of the smaller towns is such a 
plan to be found? Possibly the manager has some few notes of the 
position, but generally these are engraved only on the tablets of his 
memory, and, should he make a move to another district, he takes 
these engravings with him, and the new manager loses all record, and 
whenever he wants to connect a new service has to trench all across 
the road be‘ore he finds the main. 


—— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS, 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


During the past week pitch has found buyers at 39s. 6d. to 4os. net 
per ton. Makers have large inquiries for creosote for export, and a 
good price for this product is assured for a long time ahead ; the pre- 
sent value being 38d to 33d. net per gallon in bulk f.a.s. London, 
Benzol is all required for local use, and still realizes 1s. 2d. to 1s. 24d. 
net and naked per gallon at makers’ works. Carbolic acid, solvent 
naphtha, and toluol are unaltered. Anthracene 45-50 per cent. remains 
at 2d. net per unit. Freed tar forthe roads continues in large demand, 
and the outlook is that larger quantities will be required for next season 
than for the last. 

The market for sulphate of ammonia is steady with an increasing 
inquiry from buyers, who are paying {11 17s. 6d. for 25 per cent. 
quality net and naked at makers’ works. The British shipments of 
sulphate for last month were 33,992 tons, as compared with 31,788 tons 
in January, 1913. According to the official German statistics, the total 
exports of sulphate from Germany for the year 1913 were 75,868 tons, 
compared with 57,268 tons for the year 1912. 





Tar and Tar Products in the Provinces. 


The average values during the week were : Tar, 26s. 9d. to 30s. 9d. 
Pitch, east coast, 38s. 6d. to 39s. 6d. ; west coast, Manchester, 38s. to 
38s. 6d. ; Liverpool, 39s. to 39s 6d.; Clyde, 38s. 6d. to 39s. 6d. Benzol, 
go per cent., naked, North, 114d. to 1s. ; 50 90 per cent., naked, North, 
11d. Toluol, naked, North, 103d. to 11d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, 
North, 5d. to 54d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 9}d. to 93d. f.o.b. 
Heavy naphtha, naked, North. 9d. to 94d. f.o.b. Creosote, in bulk, 
North, 3d. to 33d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 33d. to 4d. Carbolic acid, 
casks included, 60 per cent., prompt, east and west coasts, 1s. o$d. to 
1s. 1d Naphthalene, £4 10s. to f{10; salts, 55s. to 6os., bags 
included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 13d. to 1d.; ‘ B,” nominally, 
$d. per unit, packages included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Prices in the Provinces. 


LIVERPOOL, Feb. 7. 


Throughout the week a better demand has been experienced for 
early deliveries, and values have hardened perceptibly at all ports. 
The inquiry from abroad has not been large, but dealers in this 
country have competed keenly for all available supplies. The quota- 
tions at the close are {12 7s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £12 8s. od. per 
ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and {12 tos. per ton f.o.b. Leith. Notwithstand- 
ing the improvement in the price for February sulphate, the forward 
position has shown little animation, and no first-hand transactions 
have been reported. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


There is still no change in the market for this material, holders 
maintaining spot quotations at ros. 44d. per cwt. for ordinary and 
tos. 73d. for refined quality. 


From another source it is reported that the market for sulphate 
remains fairly steady, but prices have notimproved at all. The tender 
parcels have not fetched very high figures, which looks as though 
buyers are not particularly keen. Orders from abroad are still very 
scarce. Outside London, makes arequotedat f11 10s. ; Hull, £12 5s.; 
Leith, £12 7s. 6d. ; Liverpool, £12 5s. to £12 6s. 3d. ; Middlesbrough, 
£12 5s. 
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Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom Gas Company.—At next 
Tuesday’s meeting of this Company the Directors will submit accounts 
showing that for the second half of 1913 there was a profit of 
£28,153: and after providing for interest on debentures, &c., there 
will be (including the amount brought forward from the first half of 
the year) a sum of £37,253 available for dividends on the ordinary 
stock. These are recommended at the “statutory rates” per cent. per 
annum as follows: Wandsworth “A” stock, {8 7s. 6d. ; Wandsworth 
“B” stock, £6 17s. 6d.; Wandsworth “C” stock, £5 178. 3d.; 
Wimbledon stock, £6 2s. 6d.; Epsom stock, £6 12s. 6d. ; new ordi- 
nary stock, {5 17s. 3d. The sale of gas during the six months showed 
an increase of 8-05 per cent. over the corresponding period of 1912. 


Gas-Poisoning Fatality in Belfast.—At an inquest on the body of 
Albert E. Stoups, who had resided in a model lodging house in Belfast, 
and who died in hospital from gas poisoning, John Watterson, a night 
attendant in the house, said that on Monday, the 2nd inst., he tried to 
arouse deceased for his work ; but the door of the bedroom was locked, 
and he had to climb through a window. He noticed that the gas was 
turned on, but was not lighted, and that an empty matchbox lay on 
the floor. He turned off the gas, and had Stoups removed to hospital. 
In witness’s opinion, the man turned on the gas ; and then, finding he 
had no matches with which to light it, went to bed, forgetting to turn 
it off again. The Coroner suggested that the whole question of the 
gas supply in the institution should be considered by the Management 
Committee ; and it was promised that this would bedone. Dr. Jefferson 
said death was due to coal-gas poisoning. The Jury returned a verdict 
accordingly, adding that they attached no blame to the attendant. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There is a steady demand for coal, and, with steamers plentiful, 
the shipments have been good. Prices are on the whole maintained. 
In steam coals, best Northumbrians are from 13s. 7d. to 14s. per ton 
f.o.b. for early delivery ; second-class steams are about 11s. rod. per 
ton; and steam smalls are plentiful at 6s. to 6s. 9d. Production is 
full generally, and is well taken up. In the gas-coal trade the best 
classes are not so plentiful as are seconds. Best Durhams are quoted 
about 13s. 6d. to 13s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. for prompt delivery, with 
second-class gas coals about 12s. 3d. per ton. ‘ Wear specials” 
are from 13s. 9d. to 14s. per ton. f.o.b. As to contracts, those for 
Turin are believed to be fixed at prices from 18s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. per 
ton, delivered at Savona, according to the quality; but these prices 
are not official. For Helsingfors, some 20,000 tons are believed to 
have been contracted for, at a price expected to leave from 13s. 6d. to 
13s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. Esbjerg is also asking for tenders for its gas- 
coal supply ; and it is believed that there is some inquiry on the part 
of one of the Metropolitan Companies. One factor tending to the 
fixing of contracts now is the low rate of freights at present. Coke is 
steady generally. Gas coke is firmer, with good makes at 13s. 3d. to 
13S. 103d. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne. 


— 


Value of Gas-Grillers in Children’s Homes. 


Ata meeting of the Southwark Board of Guardians on Friday, a 
report was considered from the Children’s Homes Visiting Committee 
stating they had had under consideration the question of installing 
some gas-grillers in the homes. At the present time it was necessary 
for the house mothers to keep their kitcheners burning during the whole 
of the day throughout the summer months, in order to cook the food 
for the children, and the Committee were of opinion that the installa- 
tion of some small gas appliances would effect considerable economy 
in the coal consumed, as well as prove a great convenience to the 
mothers and children during the hot weather. The Committee had 
received an estimate from the South Metropolitan Gas Company for 
supplying and fixing six gas-grillers, which could be placed on the 
kitcheners, and the Committee recommended that an order should be 
issued accordingly. The whole of the gas required could be taken 


through one meter. The Board adopted the Committee’s recommen- 
dation. 
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Wholesale Gas Suffocation reported from Moscow.—Saturday’s 
“Matin” (Paris) published a despatch from Moscow stating that forty- 
one persons were found to have been suffocated by gas in an insurance 
office. Most of them were dead when the porter entered the room; 
while endeavours to restore others to consciousness proved unsuccessful 
in the majority of cases.’ The accident is attributed to leakage from a 
gas-pipe. 








Sunbury and the Brentford Gas Bill. 


The Sunbury Urban District Council considered at their last meet- 
ing a report by the Highway Committee on the Brentford Gas Bill. 
The Committee said it was felt by one or two members that the price 
of gas mentioned in the Bill as regarded Sunbury should be reduced to 
the same as that charged at Brentford as soon as the Sunbury Com- 
pany was taken over. The Committee ultimately decided to recom- 
mend the Council to apply for a reduction to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet 
from the taking-over of the Company, with a yearly reduction of 1d. 
until the price at Sunbury became the same as at Brentford—the same 
price to apply to all classes of meters. Having regard to the price 
paid at Brentford for the public lamps and the difference in the hours 
of lighting, the Committee recommended the Council to apply for a 
reduction in the price to {2 5s. per lamp per annum, to include the 
cost of lighting and extinguishing, the provision of lantern fittings, 
painting, and all incidentals. Further, that the Council object to the 
clause by which the Brentford Gas Company sought power to apply 
for a Provisional Order to supply electricity. The Committee con- 
sidered that there should be a clause inserted in the Bill empowering 
the Council to purchase at any time on reasonable terms so much of 
the undertaking as was within the parish. The Committee had asked 
the Engineer of the Brentford Gas Company to meet them; and the 
Clerk had been instructed to communicate with the Company explain- 
ing what were their objections. The Committee afterwards had the 
subject before them again, when it appeared that the Brentford Gas 
Company were not willing to meet their suggestions; and the Com- 
mittee therefore recommended the Council to petition against the Bill 
with the object of obtaining proper concessions. After some discus- 


sion, the report was adopted, with the exception of the reference toa 
purchase clause. 





Fazakerley (Liverpool) Gas-Works Accounts.—The Fazakerley gas 
accounts, presented to the Liverpool City Council on Wednesday last 
show the income on the past year’s working to have been £4406, and 
the working expenses £3316; leaving a balance of £1150, which has 
been applied to interest and sinking fund contributions. The estimated 
expenditure for the current year is £5181. 


Reduction in Price at Exeter.—The Directors of the Exeter Gas 
Company announce a reduction in the price of gas from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 4d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. to take effect as from the reading of the indexes at 
Christmas last. The reduction from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 4d. is, of course, for 
general purposes. For gas-engines, the reductions are as follows: 
Under 50,000 cubic feet per half year, from 2s. 5d. to 2s. 2d. per tooo 
cubic feet ; over 50,oco and under 250,000 cubic feet, from 2s. 2d. to 
2s.; and over 250,000 cubic feet, from 1s, 11d. to 1s. tod. These 
prices will still be subject to the usual discounts for large quantities, 
provided the accounts are paid on or before Feb. 28 and Aug. 31 in 
each half year respectively, as follows: From } to 1 million cubic feet 
per half year, 5 per cent.; from 1 to 24 million feet, 74 per cent. ; and 
over 2} million feet, 10 per cent. 
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SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 
GLASGOW; 56, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM; 
West, MANCHESTER; 97, Millfield, BELFAST; 





“MAIN” 


Controversy has been rife during the past year 
regarding the hygienic efficiencies of the various 
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Newport (Mon.) Gas Company. 


Proposing the adoption of the report and accounts at the half-yearly 
meeting of the Newport (Mon.) Gas Company, Mr, T. G. Cartwright, 
the Deputy-Chairman, who presided, said that, in spite of the difficul- 
ties of the past six months, they had earned their dividend. Inthe last 
half year there had been a small decrease in the sales of gas as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1912; but on the whole of the 
year there was an increase of about 1 per cent. During the period 
under review, there had been put in 199 new services—129 of them for 
prepayment meters. The total number of prepayment meters now was 
11,223, and of ordinary meters 4505. He referred to the success of the 
recent National Gas Exhibition, and stated that the Company arranged 
for several of their staff to go and have a look at it. No doubt the ex- 
perience they had gained would be of great advantage to them and to 
the Company. Referring to the prospective industrial growth of New- 
port, Mr. Cooke asked whether the works at Crindau were sufficiently 
large to provide for the probable enhanced consumption, or whether it 
would be advisable, before the value of land went up very much, to 
acquire a site for auxiliary works. In reply, the Chairman said the 
Company were in a position to go on for some considerable time with 
their existing resources. After the report had been adopted, a dividend 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the consolidated stock was 
declared, and the services of the Chairman, Directors, Engineer 
(Alderman Thomas Canning), Secretary (Mr. T. H. Hazell), and other 
officers, were acknowledged. 


——_ 





Sunderland and South Shields Water Company.—The revenue 
last year was {112,091 (an increase over the previous year), enabling 
the payment of dividends—including the interim dividends paid last 
September—of 9g per cent. on the ordinary and preference stocks, 
£6 6s. per cent. on the 7 per cent. additional capital stock, and 44 per 
cent. on the 5 per cent. additional capital stock. Last year 4311 yards 
of new mains were laid, making 389 miles in all. 


Dorchester Gas Company.—The shareholders of this Company 
hold to-day their seventy-first half-yearly meeting. Working with a 
paid-up capital of £26,000, and with £4500 of borrowed money, the 
accounts show an amount of £1304 carried to the profit and loss 
account—receipts £5797, and expenditure £4493. With the balance 
brought forward there is £2987 available for dividends of 10 and 6 per 
cent. for the second half of last year. The Directors report that the 
sale of gas has been maintained, “notwithstanding the mildness of the 
weather prevailing up to Christmas and the introduction of the electric 
light early in November by the County of Dorset Electric Supply 
Company.” The Board say they are fully satisfied with the results of 
the new showrooms and offices, as the ‘‘ consumers seem to appreciate 
the facilities afforded for inspection and purchase of the latest develop- 
ments in gas apparatus.” 





Co-Partnership at Cambridge. 


The annual meeting of the Cambridge University and Town Gaslight 
Company was held last Tuesday, when the Chairman (Mr. E. H. 
Parker) saidthe report disclosed another successful half-year’s trading. 
Notwithstanding the mild autumn and winter, the output of gas showed 
a satisfactory increase of 9 million cubic feet over the corresponding 
period of last year; and in spite of a fall of nearly {900 in the receipts 
from residual products, dividends at the maximum rates had been 
comfortably earned. In former years, dark, foggy days were the prin- 
cipal factors governing the demand for gas; but now a cold day had 
far more effect. This was due to the extraordinary popularity of gas- 
fires. There were now some 7000 gas-cookers in Cambridge. Coke 
had not maintained the high price which prevailed last year ; and there 
were various causes for the drop. The principal ones were the mild 
weather conditions and the fact that, owing to the high price of oil, 
there had been a considerable decrease in the manufacture of car- 
buretted water gas. It was rather surprising that coke was not more 
popular as a household fuel; and the Directors were at the present 
time considering what steps should be taken to popularize its use. 
Ordinary consumers had increased by 175, and slot-meter consumers 
by 194—making a total of 7282 ordinary and 5850 prepayment meter 
consumers. He thought on the whole the co-partnership scheme was 
proving successful. It was started with the object of bettering the 
social position of their workmen ; and many of. them now had over £20 
invested in the Company’s ‘‘C’’ stock, and were drawing their 5 per 
cent. dividend half yearly. Most of the workmen showed the true co- 
partnership spirit, were zealous in the interests of the Company, indus- 
trious and intelligent in their work, saving material and time, and 
preventing mistakes. But there were others who did not show any 
increased interest in the Company’s welfare ; and in a few cases it had 
been found necessary to debar workmen from participating in the 
bonus, which carried with it an agreement for regular employment 
with the Company—an important point for the men to consider, He 
hoped as time went on every co-partner would feel that the interests of 
the Company were in reality hisown. The report was adopted. 





Brentford Gas Company’s Land-Purchase Scheme.— Strong ob- 
jection is, it is reported, evinced by some of the residents in the district 
to the proposal of the Brentford Gas Company to purchase from the 
Duke of Devonshire for gas-works purposes about 80 acres of land at 
Chiswick known as the “* Duke’s Meadows.” A small Committee has 
been formed to oppose the scheme, and to obtain petitions to a rate- 
payers’ petition against the Bill. A suggestion that the land should 
be acquired by the local authority and converted into playing fields 
for the use of the public, has not so far been supported by the Chiswick 
Urban District Council, on the score of expense. Thus the opposition 
has not made serious headway. The Council have, however, lodged 
a petition against the Bill, so as to protect their interests if necessary. 
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Cardiff Gas Company. 


In moving the adoption of the report and statement of accounts at 
the annual meeting of the Cardiff Gas Company last Wednesday, the 
Chairman (Colonel H. Oakden Fisher, J.P.) said that, in consequence 
of materials going up, the cost of manufacturing gas was higher ; but 
while some gas concerns had been compelled to increase their charges 
to the public, they in Cardiff were more fortunate, and by the exer- 
cise of economies and the adoption of new methods had been able to 
keep down the cost of production. Last year’s reduction of 1d. per 
1000 cubic feet had been met by the economies referred to. They had 
had a record year, with an increase of 68 million cubic feet. Their 
maximum production had not been reached; but they were increasing 
their retort capacity to meet the growing demand. The use of high- 
pressure lamps had increased ; and the Company were now maintaining 
15,000 incandescent mantles. The cost to consumers had never been 
so low in Cardiff, or in Wales. They were not ready to make an 
immediate further general reduction in price; but it was proposed to 
reduce the charge to gas-engine users to 1s. 6d,, and the rate outside 
the city would come down from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 3d. in March. They 
intended to cater more for users of gas for industrial purposes. The 
co-partnership system continued to be satisfactory, and they were on 
the best of terms with their 347 co-partners. The apprentices and 
junior clerks were encouraged to attend engineering and book-keeping 
classes at the Technical Institute, and prizes were offered by the Com- 
pany. The report and accounts were adopted ; the usual dividends at 
the rates of 44 per cent. on the preference and 5 per cent. on the ordi- 
nary stock were declared ; and a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Chairman, Directors, General Manager (Mr. George Clarry), Chief 
Engineer (Mr. H. D. Madden), and staff, 





Gas Lighting at Ballymena.—A protracted discussion took place 
at the last meeting of the Ballymena Urban District Council, as to the 
recent display given by the Selas Company at the gas-works. It was 
decided to refer to the Gas Committee the question of introducing this 
system in a number of the principal streets. The Committee were 
also requested to consider the application of the gas workers for in- 
creased wages and a reduction of working hours. 


Striking Progress at Newcastle.—The Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Company announce in our advertisement columns 
a sale by tender of £100,000 of new ordinary stock, at a minimum 
price of par, which, at the present rate of interest, will give a yield of 
4% per cent. perannum. Tenders for £5 of stock and upwards will be 
receivable up to next Tuesday afternoon, at the chief office of the Com- 
pany. The increases in the quantity of gas sold by the Company 
during the last three years have been: 1911, 1°87 per cent.; 1912, 
1°72 per cent. ; and 1913, 5°9 percent. Since the introduction of the 
sliding-scale in 1879, the Company have paid in each year the full 
statutory dividends authorized by their Acts. 



































Sales of Stocks and Shares. 


At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., last Tuesday, Messrs. A. & W. 
Richards sold by auction stocks and shares in the Hornsey and South- 
end Gas Companies and the East Grinstead Gas and Water Company. 
The last was a new issue by order of the Directors. It consisted of 500 
“C” £10 shares, ranking for a maximum dividend of 7 per cent., but 
entitled, equally with similar shares, to £6 13s. per cent. per annum. 
They were all sold at {11 to £11 2s. 6d. each. Under instructions 
from executors, £230 of consolidated stock of the Hornsey Gas Com- 
pany, ranking for a maximum dividend of 7 per cent., but receiving for 
more than ten years 9} per cent. per annum, was submitted; and it 
realized {191 10s. per £100 of stock—the purchaser taking the dividend 
accruing from July 1, 1913. Some new ordinary 5 per cent.“ B” stock 
of the Southend Gas Company, carrying 54 per cent. per annum, 
fetched £109 Ios. to £110 per £100—the purchaser taking a half-year’s 
dividend; and a small quantity of new ordinary stock, carrying 
£5 17s. 6d. per cent. per annum, was sold at £115 per £100, with 
£2 18s. od. per {100 dividend. Ata sale of gas shares last Thursday, 
at Exmouth, the Auctioneer (Mr. H. W. Crews) said the record of the 
Exmouth Gas Company was one of continued progress. Recent en- 
largements and up-to-date appliances had made the works one of the 
best in Devonshire. £50 of 4 per cent. debenture stock in the Com- 
pany was purchased at £49; and other similar lots at £48 10s. and 
£48 15s. £50 of 5 per cent. first preference stock realized £55, another 
lot £55 10s. Ten 4% per cent. first preference shares of £5 each in the 
Budleigh Salterton Gas Company, Limited, were secured at £48, and 
other like lots at £46 and £45 10s. Some lots were withdrawn. Lots 
of £50 of 4 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock of the same Com- 
pany sold for £42 and £43 2s. 6d. 


eg 





Opposition to the Liverpool Gas Bill_—Last Wednesday, the 
Liverpool City Council considered the matter of the proposed Bill to 
extend the limits of the Liverpool United Gaslight Company, to pro- 
vide for the conversion of the existing capital, and to change the name 
of the Company. It was unanimously decided to adopt a formal 
resolution authorizing the Corporation to oppose the Bill in one or 
both Houses of Parliament. The Bootle Town Council have also 
decided to oppose the Bill. 


Gas and Electricity Prices at Carlisle.—Notice has been given 
by Mr. Gibbings that at the meeting of the Carlisle City Council this 
week he will move that a variation be made in the resolution adopted 
by the Council at their last meeting relating to the prices of gas and 
electricity, so as to order that whenever the Gas or Electricity Com- 
mittee is requested to quote prices other than those already fixed by 
the Committees concerned for lighting or power to consumers of either 
gas or electricity, the Engineers (and, if necessary, the Committees) 
shall confer before any quotation is made, with a view to preventing 
unnecessary competition and cutting of prices. 
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Fatality Caused by Leakage from a Main. 


An inquiry was opened on the 27th ult., at the Guardians’ Offices, 
Chelsea, by Mr. C. Luxmoore Drew, in relation to the death of Joseph 
Neville (73), who was found dead in bed, at 34, Caroline Place, Chelsea, 
on the previous Friday. Mr. C. Beasley Robinson (Messrs. Monier- 
Williams, Robinson, and Milroy) appeared on behalf of the Gaslight 
and Coke Company; Mr. Courtenay, solicitor, represented the rela- 
tives. It appeared from the evidence of the son that he called at his 
father’s room on the day named; but, finding the door locked, he burst 
it open, and immediately detected a very strong odour of gas. His 
father was lying on the bed partly dressed, and quite dead. There 
was no gas-pipe, nor were there brackets or fittings of any kind. 
Florence Platt, the landlady, gave corroborative evidence; adding 
that she found under the skirting-board, quite near the deceased’s 
head, a large hole from which gas was coming up very strongly. The 
Gas Company were sent to immediately, and their men opened the 
road, and called her attention to a leakage of gas from the main in 
front of the house. Dr. James Edmond Smith stated that he had 
made a post mortem examination of the body, and found the organs 
fairly normal. He could not find any trace of gas poisoning in the 
blood, which was dark, and not of a bright cherry colour. He, how- 
ever, found signs of old pneumonia; and this he thought was the 
cause of death. In his opinion, it was not in any way connected with 
the escape of gas. William Campbell Johnston, an employee of the 
Company, deposed that he had examined the main, and found a frac- 
ture. The escaping gas had undoubtediy percolated through the 
earth, and then passed through the hole which had been referred to 
into the deceased’s room. In answer to Mr. Robinson, witness said 
the main was in an extremely good condition—practically as good 
as on the day it was putin. Inspector Turrell having stated that the 
Company had not received any complaints about an escape of gas in 
the neighbourhood, the Coroner expressed the opinion that the case 
should be carried a little farther ; and he adjourned the inquiry for a 
week, in order that the blood might be analyzed for any traces of gas 
poisoning. On the resumption of the inquiry last Tuesday, Dr. B. 
Spilsbury, who conducted the second examination, stated that death 
was due to fatty degeneration, accelerated by gas poisoning. The 
other doctor had made his examination in artificial light, which was 
liable to mislead him. A verdict of ‘‘Accidental death” was returned. 





ie 


New Water Board Offices. —The Metropolitan Water Board last 
week had before them the question of the new central offices to be 
erected at New River Head, Rosebery Avenue; and it was decided 
that they should include accommodation for the Clerk’s, Accountant’s, 
Solicitor’s, and Engineer’s departments now at Savoy Court. With 
the additional departments, it was reckoned that the cost will amount 
to £90,009. It was agreed that where gas or electric light was pro- 
vided for resident officers, the allowances should be limited to a fixed 
amount, to be registered. by meter, the officers to pay for all gas and 
electricity consumed in excess of the amount allowed. 





London County Council and the Gaslight and Coke Company’s 
Bill.—At the meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday, it 
was unanimously resolved to oppose the Bill promoted by the Gaslight 
and Coke Company, the scope of which has already been indicated in 
the “ JoURNAL.” 


Reduction in the Price of Gas in Wimbledon and Epsom.—The 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company announce 
that the Directors have decided to reduce the price of gas from the 
end of the present quarter in the Wimbledon district by 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet, and in the Epsom district by 13d. per 1000 cubic feet— 
bringing it down in the latter place to 2s. 9d., which is 6d. less than it 
was at the time of the amalgamation. 


The Batley Corporation Gas Committee propose to instal high- 
pressure gas for street lighting, and have visited Leeds and Bradford 
to study the working of the systems in those cities. 


The Horstmann Gear Company, Limited, have received a repeat 
order for 1000 of their type 3a gas controllers for the Liverpool Cor- 
poration—after supplying some 3000 of them in 1913, when they were 
first put on the market. 


A gas-engine explosion on the premises of Messrs. Arnott, of 
Dublin, occasioned much alarm on the night of the 2nd inst. The 
man who was in charge of the engine was lifted off his feet by the force 
of the explosion ; and immediately afterwards he was surrounded by 
flames. The fire which resulted from the explosion was speedily ex- 
tinguished. 


The Godstone Workhouse Lighting Committee, after careful in- 
quiry, are convinced that a very large saving in the gas bill can be 
made by modernizing the fittings, and by concessions which the Red- 
hill Gas Company offer ; and they have therefore not considered any 
proposal for another illuminant. An economy of at least 50 per cent. 
in the gas consumption is anticipated ; and this in one year will repre- 
sent more than the total cost of the alterations to be carried out by the 
Gas Company. 


There was a pleasant gathering of the officers and clerical staff of 
the Brentford Gas Company on the occasion of their second annual 
dinner, which was recently held at the Clarendon Restaurant, Hammer- 
smith. The Engineer and Manager (Mr. Alex. A. Johnston) presided ; 
and the Secretary (Mr. John T. Croxford) occupied the vice-chair. 
Mr. Croxford proposed ‘The Brentford Gas Company,” and it was 
acknowledged by Mr. Reginald J. N. Neville, M.P., the Chairman of 
the Company. ‘The Chairman and Directors of the Brentford Gas 
Compary ” was given by Mr. Johnston. The toast of ‘The Officers 
and Clerical Staff of the Company” was submitted by Mr. William 
King, and responded to by Mr. W. J. Rapkin. A varied programme 
of music and recitations was gone through, some of the pieces being 
contributed by members of the staff. 
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GAS COMPANIES IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


The Stock Exchange has had an interesting—not to say an exciting— 
week of quick-change kaleidoscopic mutations. In the first half, the 
extraordinary buoyancy which had characterized the previous week 
was still in full action, and prices rose like airships. But this sort 


of thing could not go on for ever ; and, in the last half, down they all 
came again—some of them a bit lower than where they had started. 
Consols had the rare experience of rising and falling 14 in the same 
week, The realization to secure profit was, of course, inevitable ; and 
it was, moreover, a very wholesome thing. Markets are the stronger 
for having been steadied. The opening on Monday was fine. Led 
by the gilt-edged division, which were in strong demand, markets de- 
veloped very greatstrength. Government issuesrose freely. Consols 
gained 4, and other departments participated. Business fell quieter 
on Tuesday, and the tone was rather more sedate. But things of 
the highest class were very firm, and Consols were } higher for 
the account. Wednesday brought renewed cheerfulness, and some 
markets were conspicuously strong, especially Government issues. 
Consols advanced 1; and the other leading departments (excepting 
Rails) were firm. On Thursday the change came about, and the 
pendulum swung back in earnest. Apparently it was largely felt that 
the big rise was about at its summit for the present and realization was 
the rightthing. In result, all markets had a decided set-back. Consols 
fell}, aided thereto by gold withdrawals. Rails receded in spite of en- 
couraging dividends, and Transatlantics were freely offered. Friday was 
a great day for selling (as Fridays sometimes are), and prices went 
down all round. Consols fell another 4, and stocks of all sorts closed 





at a loss greater or less. Saturday was less active, but almost equally 
flat. For the third day running, Consols fell 4, closing at 753-764, the 
same price as the previous Saturday. Markets in general were dull 
and weak. In the Money Market, the supply was superabundant and 
almost unlendable at times. Discount rates steadied in the middle of 
the week, but fell again later. Business in the Gas Market was more 
lively. Transactions were more plentiful than of late; and a large 
number of quotations made fair, solid advances. The general recoil 
from the great rise in all other markets rather affected gas; and in 
some instances the closing prices were not the best of the week. In 
Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary was active and strong, rising 
from 105} to 1073—a gain of 14. In the secured issues, the preference 
marked 98} to par (a rise of 1), and the debenture 72 and 724—a rise 
of 13. South Metropolitan rose 1, with business at 1134 to 115, and 
the debenture was 4 higher at 727. In Commercials, the 4 per cent. 
made 1084 and 109, and the 34 per cent. 1074 (a rise of 1 in each), and 
the debenture was done at 73. Among the Suburban and Provincial 
groups, Brentford old realized 2673, ditto new 208 (a rise of 3), British 
45 and 45} (a rise of }), Ilford 1524, South Suburban 117 and 118% (a 
rise of $), Wandsworth “ B” 134, and (on the local Exchanges) New- 
castle 102 and Liverpool “A” 211—a rise of rin each. In the Conti- 
nental Companies, Imperial changed hands at 175% to 178 (a rise of 1), 
Union at 804 and 81, ditto preference at 119 and 120 (a rise of 2), and 
European at 174 to 18—a rise of . Among the undertakings of the 
remoter world, Bombay marked 64, Buenos Ayres g1, Oriental 122 to 
1223, Primitiva 63 to 6g (a rise of %), ditto preference 54, to 5,'5, ditto 
debenture 92 and 924, and South African 1o}—a rise of &. 





OFFICIAL QUOTATIONS AT THE CLOSE OF THE WEEK. 


Bank Rate (fixed January 29), 3 per cent. 


Last year, 5 per cent. 


Consols, 75?—76}. Previous week, 753—76}. 
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1,513,280 Stk. | Aug. 28 | £/9/4 | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk. | 108—110 | +1|419 4 | 209,984 | ” a 10 | Do B .. « «| 228—225 | +2/)4 811 
560,000 "” ” 64 Do. 34 p.c. do. . | 1C6—108 +1/)418 9} 523,500 Ye. ” 10 | Do C .. . «| 222—224 42/49 8 
475,000 » | Dec. 11] 8 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. Btk. | U—T3S | .. 42 2 | 90,000 | 10 | Oct. 15 | 74 | South African . . .| 10-11 | +4/616 4 
oa Stk, ss 44 | Continental ee | on ae | - : Ps ; —— Stk. | Aug. : 5/9/4 | —_ Met., 4 p.c. o-. > | a : = : 
200, ” q 0. p.c. Pref. | —122' + »295, » | Jap. 15| 8 10. p.c. Deb. + 
492,270 | Stk. _ {3 | Derby Con. Stk.. . .| 123—125|.. 412 0 209,820 | Stk. | Aug. 14 84 | South Shields Con. Stk. | 159—161 +#2/6 5 7 
55,000 | 4, - 4 Do. Deb, Stk... | 102-104} .. | 81611 | 952,795 | Stk. |, 6 | S'thSuburb’n Ord.5p.c, |L1l64—1184| +4} 5 1 3 

1,002,180 10 | Jan. 15 | 10 European, Ltd. . . .| 174-185 | +4|5 8 1 50, } oo | “ 5 | Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 112—114/ .. 479 

16,386,660 | Stk. | Aug. 14 |t/17/4|Gas- )4p.c. Ord. . . |L065—1073) +14] 410 6 117,058 | 4 | Dec. 30 5 | Do. 5p.c.Deb.Stk.| 118—-115|.. | 4 611 

2,600,000 ” a 84 | light | 34p.c.max. .| 75—%8 | ae 49 9) 594,740 | Stk. | Nov. 13 65 | Southampton Ord.. .| 101—104/.. 416 2 

4,062,235 ” ” 4 and [4p.c.Con. Pref.; 97—100| +1/4 0 0| 120,000 | Stk. | Aug. 14-78 Tottenham (A5P-c - | 188—141 | .. |5 4 7 

4,674,850 | 4, | Dec. 11| 8 | Coke ) 3p.c. Con. Deb. | 724—744 | +14) 4 0 6 543,940 | eS 5§ |” District iB 8h p.c..| 116-118 .. | 419 6 
258,740 | 8th. | Sept.11 | 5 | Hastings &St.L. 34p.c.| 10-92 |.. |5 8 8 149,470 | 4 | Dec. 80| 4 | ct \4p.c.Deb.| 89-91 |.. |4 711 
70,000 | 10 | Oct. 15| 11 | Hongkong &China, Ltd. | 167-173 | .. |6 7 6|/ 182,380 10 a 5 |Tuscan,Ltd.. . . .| 5-6 |.. |8 6 8 
131,000 | Stk. | Sept. 11 | 78 |IlfordAandC . . .| 160—153|.. [419 8) 149,900 10| Jan. 2) 6 | Do. Sp.c. Deb. Red.| $5-97 |.. [5 3 1 
65,780 ” ” 63 Do. B .... «| 118120; .. |5 2 1/)| 286,476 | Stk. | Aug. 14/ 6 Tynemouth, 5p.c. max, | 111—1138 | .. | 4 8 6 
65,500 » | Dec. 80] 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb, . .| €9-91 |. 4711} | Wandsworth, Wimble- 

4,940,000 Stk. | Nov. 13] 9 Imperial Continental . | 174-179 | +1|5 0 7) | don, and Epsom— 

1,235,000 | Stk, | Aug. 14| 84 | Do, Shp.c. Deb. Red. | 3}—-854 | .. | 4 110 || 30,000 | Stk. | Aug. 28 8% | Wandsworth A5 p.c.| 155—-160|.. |5 4 8 
200,242 | Stk. | Aug. 28| 64 | Lea Bridge Ord.5p.c..|118—-121/.. |5 3 4 | 255,636 | 4, oe. 65 | “a B 84 p.c. | 182—187 | .. | 5 O 4 
561,000 | Stk. = 0 | Liverpool United A .| 210-212 +1/414 4|/ 108,075) ,, » Wis) «4 C 84 p.c. | 112-117 | .. | 5 0 8 
718,100 ” ” 7 0. B_.| 145—147| .. | 415 8|| 352,000 + a 63 | Wimbledon bp.c. . 111—116 | .. | 5 5 7 
306,083 | 4, | Dec. 80| 4 Do. Deb.Stk.| 95-97 |.. |4 2 6| 98,000 |» | ee 68 | Epsom 5p.c. . . .| 115—120|.. | 510 5 
63,480 | Stk. | Dec. 30 | 8 | Maidstone 3p.c.Deb,.| 65-67 |.. |4 9 7 | 88,416 "| Dec. 30' 3 | Sp.c.Deb.Stk. . . | 70—72 | +214 8 4 

| | | | | 























WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 
CLERK or Works. Ossett Gas Department. 
CoaL REPRESENTATIVES. No. 5844. 
CHarGeE or Estimatine Orrice. Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease, and Co., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Junior Cuerks. No. 5845. 
STokER. Chepstow Gas Company. 


Books Wanted. 
Cripps’ GUIDE-FRAMING OF GASHOLDERS, No. 5840. 


Gas-Works Wanted. 


Mart. Feb. 24. 
Harrow Gas CoMPany. 


Marr. March 3, 


Coal. 


Sales of Stocks and Shares. 
BovuRNEMouTH GAS AND WATER Company. London 


London Mart. March 3. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TynE GAs Co. By Tender. Feb. 17. 
SoutH-WeEst SuBuRBAN WaTER Company. London 


TENDERS FOR 


Lighting Goods. 
Catcutra CorPoRATION. Tenders by March 23. 
Devonport GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Feb. 21. 
Dusiin Corporation. Tenders by Feb. 16. 
WaLtHamstow U.D.C. Tenders by Feb. 25. 


Meters. 
Barrow Corporation. Tenders by Feb. 17. 
Devonrort Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Feb. 21. 
Ruy Gas DerartMENT. Tenders by Feb, 25, 


“D. G.,” 13, South Molton Street, W. 
Plants, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 


ExHavsTER. Great Grimsby Gas Company. 
RerTorts. Cork Gas Company. _— 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), Wanted. 


ConDENSERS. No. 5842. 


Company Meetings. 

BaRNeT Gas AND WarTeR. Holborn Restaurant. 
Feb. 25. 12.30, 

BRENTFoRD Gas. St. Ermin’s Hotel. Feb. 13. 2.30. 

CHICHESTER Gas. Gas-Works. Feb, 24. One o’clock. 

Hornsey Gas. 63, Chancery Lane. Feb. 27. 3.30. 

NortH Mippiesex Gas. 5, Great Winchester Street, 
E.C. Feb. 23. 2.30. 

RippinGs Gas, 
Three o’clock. 

SouTuHGaTe Gas 
Feb. 26. 3.45 


139, Cannon Street, E.C. Feb. 25. 
5, Great Winchester Street, E.C. 





LANCASTER GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Feb. 14. 
SoutTH STAFFORDSHIRE WATERCo. Tenders by Feb, 12, 
Condensers. 
Ruyxt Gas DepAntMENT. Tenders by Feb. 25, 
SHEFFIELD Gas Company, Tenders by March 3. 
Cookers. 
Barrow CorPorRaTIon. Tenders by Feb. 17. 
DevonPort Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Feb. 21. 
Fire-Clay Goods. 
Barrow CorporaTION. Tenders by Feb. 17. 
General Stores (Asbestos Goods, Compo. Pipe, 
Lead, Cocks, Oils, Paints, &c., Steel and 
Iron Goods, Sulphuric Acid, Brass Fittings, 
Ironmongery, Tools, &c., &c.). 
Barrow Corporation. Tenders by Feb. 17. 
DEvonPorT Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Feb. 21. 
NeELson Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Feb. 17. 
Ossett ConPoRATION. Tenders by Feb. 21. 





Pipes. 
Barrow Corporation. Tenders by Feb. 17. 
Devonrort Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Feb. 21, 
Purifiers, &c. 
Rocupa.Le Gas DEPARTMENT, Tenlors by Feb. 25. 


Retort Settings and Ironwork. 
CionMEL Gas DepartMsnr. ‘lenders by Feb. 25. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Plant. 
Netson Gas Department. Tenders by Feb. 17. 


Tank. 

DARLINGTON CornPoRATION. Tenders by Feb. 20. 
Tar and Liquor. 

Dewsbury CorPorRATION. Tenders by Feb. 14. 


HawortH Ursan Counci. Tenders by Feb. 21. 
NeLson Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Feb. 17. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
and address of the writer; 
COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O'CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 
Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 
Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: “GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





PERMANENT ADVER- 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘*JOURNAL"' must be authenticated by the name 
not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in advance. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wa ter KiNG, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


Telephone: 6857 Holborn. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


0 "NEILL’S OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 








SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PALMERSTON HovsE, 
Op Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN’S 
OLCANIC”’ FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 171, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. ‘Volcanism, London.” 





POULTONS & TIMMIS, Ltd. 





()4aeemtaree and Boiler Setting 


Engineers, Complete Installations undertaken, 
Their Retort Settings are THE best. 
GUARANTEED RESULTS. 

Registered Office: Rzapinc. Telephone: 265 Reading. 
London Office: 53, Victoria STREET, 8.W. 
Telephone: 3512 Victoria, 

Manchester Office: 55, Cross STREET, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


— prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp. 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN. 
Telegrams: “ Hyprocutoric, Fen. Lonpon,” 
Telephone : 1588 AVENUE (8 lines). 








SULPHURIC ACID. 





 peenennspa prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED. 
Works: OLpBuRY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD, 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OupBuRy, 
Worcs. 


Telegrams: “ CHEmicats, OLDBURY.” 





ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 


§ GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 


CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams : Telephone: 
" DacoticHt Lonpon.” 2336 HoLBorn. 





SPENCER'S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





ss very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly, 
See Illustrated Advertisement on p. 394, 





FOR SALE. 
EAK TEST, 


The Best on the Market 
(a) for High Pressure Main; 
(b) for High Pressure Service. 
Full particulars from 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, LONDON, GLASGOW, LEEDS. 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
a Limited), Globe Meter Works, og and 
45 & 47 beg Bridge Road, London, 8 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, eR DAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 


Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 
‘‘ Brappocg, OLDHAM,” and ‘* MeTRIQUE, Lonpon.” 


DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 








HE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 
NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. 


GENERAL MANAGERS— 
London and South of England: 
W. T. P. CUNNINGHAM, 
18, Arcadian Gardens, Wood Green, LONDON, N. 
North of England, Midlands, and Wale 
J. BROWN & CO., LTD., Savile Town, DEWSBURY. 
Scotland and Ireland : 
J. B. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 





PRESSURE REDUCERS. 
ACTION—SIMPLE, AUTOMATIC, FRICTIONLESS. 


aE THING for your Hilly Districts. 


Write to-day for illustrated Sheet— 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, LONDON, GLASGOW, LEEDS. 





AR Wanted. 
Frepx. G. Hotmes anp Co., Tar Distillers, 
Thames Tar Works, NoRTHFLEET, 





A MMONTACAL Liquor Wanted. 
CHaNnce anD Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLpBpuRY, Worcs, 

Telegrams: ‘* CHEMICALS.”’ 





AZINE’ (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 
of ‘Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 
It is also used for the Enrichment of Gas. 
Manufactured and Supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KiLLiIncworTH, or through his 
Agents, F. J. Nicot & Co., Pilgrim House, NEwcasTLe- 
ON-TYNE, 
Telegrams: “Donic,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. National 
Teleghone No. 2497, 


UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd., 


we Works, BArRnsLEY, 
ANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS a tats prepayment). 


Cc 
“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, for street lighting. 
“ ZENITH” soit 0 LAMPS, for outside shop, 


&c., lighting. 

“ FALCON” INVERTED. BURNER LANTERNS. 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 
BURNERS and CONVERSION SETS for street 
lanterns, &c., &. 








ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 


scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 





B heory RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Ac:r.ngton, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage ‘of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 50 years, References 
given to Gas Companies. 





E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 

& Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 

Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 


BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANER. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


5, CrooxEp Lang, Lonpon, E.C, 


TAR WANTED. 

THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 
Albert Chemical Works, 

Grant Street, Mites Prattinc, MANCHESTER, 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia. 


parenzs AND TRADE MARKS 








PUBLICATIONS: “MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘* DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,’’ 6d.; 
* SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72; Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams :“ Patent London, ”’ Telephone : No. 243 Holborn. 


Fo Renovating Cooking Utensils 
and Polishing Gas-Cookers and Gas-Fittings, read 
Canning’s Handbook on Electro-Plating and Polishing. 
ag | illustrated, Price 2s, 3d., post free; abroad, 
s. 6d. 

W. CanninG AND Co., BrrMineGHay, and 18, St. John’s 
Square, Clerkenwell, Lonpon, 








ULPHURIC ACID — Speciall pre- 
pared for Sulphate of aa IA and BE 
Recovery Plants. JoHN NicHotson & Sons, “emg - 
Hunslet Chemical Works, Leeps. Tele.: *‘ NicHoLsoN, 
Leeps." Telephone: (Two Lines) Nos, 2420 and 2421. 


AS-WORKS requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns, 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best, Satis- 
faction Guaranteed, 








AS PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few _COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 
FirtH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND ComMPANY, LIMITED, 
Church Fenton, near LEEpDs. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
airs. 
si JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WORKS, 
Botton. 
Telegrams : ** SaruraTors Botton, "’ Telephone 0848. 








HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market, 
Reap Houuipay AND Sons, LtD., HUDDERSFIELD, 





HIGH PRESSURE GAS. 
([oMPLETE LIGHTING INSTALLA- 
TIONS supplied by 


JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LONDON, LEEDS. 





CRIPPS’ “GUIDE-FRAMING OF 


GASHOLDERS.” 
AX®® number of copies of this Book 


will be PURCHASED at a good price. 
Inquiries to No. 5840, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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